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TO  MY  HUSBAND, 

WHO,  AN  INNOCENT  MAN, 

WAS  ARRESTED  AND  CONFINED  IN  THE 
“BULL-PEN”  FOR  DAYS 

IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  COERCE  HIM  INTO  GIVING  TESTIMONY, 
KNOWING  HIS  REPUTATION  FOR  PROBITY 
AND  HONOR  IN  THE  COMMUNITY, 

WHERE  HE  HAD  RESIDED  FOR  YEARS, 
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THE  COEUR  D'ALENES, 


or, 

A  Tale  of  the  Modem  Inquisition  in  Idaho* 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  story  of  the  mining  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
mines  in  Idaho  is  one  of  thrilling  interest. 

Fierce  and  hot  have  been  the  battles  fought  between 
the  miners  and  mine-owners,  and  many  are  the  subtle 
stratagems  employed  on  both  sides. 

The  constant  turmoil  artfully  prolonged  for  another 
purpose  has  had  the  opposite  effect  than  was  desired  by 
the  mine-owners,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  dynamiting  of  one  of  the  big  mills,  followed  by 
the  peculiar  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
individual  in  many  ways,  the  declaration  of  martial  law 
and  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  the  incapacity  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  and  the  delegation  of  his  powers  to  sub¬ 
ordinates,  the  extraordinary  action  of  Federal  troops  on 
State  matters,  the  removal  of  duly  elected  officers  of  the 
county  in  order  to  make  place  for  their  defeated  antago¬ 
nists,  and  thus  override  the  people’s  will  expressed  at  the 
ballot  box — these  and  many  other  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  have  riveted  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  on 
the  celebrated  Idaho  mining  district. 

The  “bull-pen”  of  Idaho  has  achieved  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  and  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  writer  to  give 
a  clearer  idea  than  any  yet  presented  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  treated  in  that  modern  “Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.” 
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The  writer  saw  it  all. 

Being  in#a  neutral  position — that  is  to  say,  being 
neither  miner  nor  mine-owner — the  writer  has  been  so 
placed  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  true  and  impartial  account 
of  the  events  which  occurred  within  her  knowledge  during 
a  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  the  State. 

There  are  many  things  of  which  the  writer  holds  the 
proofs.  Yet  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  exercise  the  usual 
license  of  the  novelist,  and  to  mould  the  circumstances  to 
fit  the  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

The  characters  and  incidents  are  real  ones. 

Hames  have  been  slightly  modified  to  avoid  being  Con¬ 
sidered  personal,  hut  it  goes  without  saying,  that  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  district  affected  will  have  hut  little  trouble  in 
seeing  through  the  mantle  which  thinly  shrouds  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  some  of  the  characters  and  corporations  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  and  Milling  Company’s  concentrator  at  Wardner, 
Idaho,  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  the  description  of  the 
dynamiting  of  the  “Old  Jonah”  company’s  mill  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  story. 

How  true  to  the  fact  is  the  novelist’s  tale  time  will 


tell. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  CCEUR  D’ALENE  GOLD  STAMPEDE. 

Across  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Bitter  Boot  Mount¬ 
ains,  with  their  narrow,  fertile  valleys,  snow-crowned 
peaks  and  sides  of  green  coating,  where  pine,  cedar  and 
tamarisk  shoot  out  from  their  rocky  holds,  trudged  a  hardy 
old  Welsh  mountaineer,  in  search  of  adventure  and  gold. 
The  spring  of  ’79  was  giving  the  tamarisks  a  chance  to  put 
on  their  new  greenery,  and  the  snow  was  still  holding  its 
own  against  the  sun’s  \yarm  rays,  when  old  A.  J.  Pritchard 
scanned  with  experienced  eyes  the  rocky  slopes.  He  had 
traveled  over  the  old  Mullan  road  from  Gallatin  Valley, 
Montana.  This  road  had  been  built  by  Captain  John 
Mullan  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  early  ’60’s,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  growing  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  about  the  boundary  of  Oregon.  Through  the 
mountains  it  ran  its  length  from  Fort  Benton,  Montana, 
to  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  was  used  by  the 
early  travelers  until  ’80,  when  the  Northern  Pacific  placed 
its  steel  rails  across  the  Western  country.  Old  Pritchard 
came  across  Tom  Irwin,  near  what  is  now  Evolution, 
Idaho,  another  of  those  remarkable  productions  of  the 
West,  which,  to  the  regret  of  the  old  timers,  are  fast  pass¬ 
ing  away.  Tom,  in  trudging  over  the  Mullen  road,  had 
discovered  gold  quartz  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  Biver  and  built  a  cabin,  which  stands  to  this  day 
and  is  known  as  aMiner’s  Cabin.”  His  claim,  “The 
Lady  Goldsmith,”  never  panned  out,  but  is  pointed  out  as 
the  first  location  made  in  the  district. 

Pritchard  went  to  prospecting  in  this  same  locality, 
and  discovered  the  second  gold  lead,  which  he  called  “Evo¬ 
lution  Lode.” 
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.  Tom  took  Pritchard  up  on  the  high  mountain  east 
of  Moon  Gulch,  and  told  him  “he  thought  there  was  a 
likely  country  over  there  for  placer.”  Pritchard  went 
over,  but  did  not  tell  what  he  had  found. 

After  prospecting  near  the  military  post  on  Lake 
Coeur  d’Alene  for  a  couple  of  years,  he  came  hack  to  Evo¬ 
lution  and  worked  on  his  claim  during  the  winter  and  in 
the  spring  crossed  the  divide,  and  prospected  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  North  Pork,  and  discovered  gold  in  a  creek, 
which  now  bears  his  name.  He  named  his  find  “Dis¬ 
covery.”  In  the  first  two  days  he  panned  out  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  gold.  In  his  excitement  over  his  good  fortune 
Pritchard  wrote  to  a  friend  or  two,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Colonel  Endicott,  who  had  saved  Pritchard’s  life  during 
the  war.  He  told  the  colonel  to  come  from  his  home  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  but  cautioned  him  to  tell  “no 
man.”  In  reply  Colonel  Endicott  asked  the  privilege  of 
bringing  “his  son-in-law  and  a  friend  or  two.” 

The  favor  was  granted,  and  in  June  of  that  year  came 
Colonel  Endicott  to  Evolution,  with  grub,  picks,  shovels 
and  pans,  and  last,  but  not  least,  sixteen  friends. 

Old  Pritchard’s  joy  at  seeing  his  old-time  preserver 
was  somewhat  dampened  by  what  he  considered  the  colo¬ 
nel’s  indiscretion  in  traveling  over  the  country  with  such 
an  outfit  and  thus  “giving  the  snap  away.” 

His  friend,  Burke,  in  Gallatin  Valley,  Montana,  had 
also  received  a  letter  from  Pritchard,  in  which  he  said 
“I  have  the  main  creek  and  four  tributaries  located,  and 
from  grass  roots  to  bed-rock,  with  pick,  shovel  and  pan, 
there  is  $15  a  day  to  the  man.”  This  news  spread  like 
wildfire.  Jim  told  Pat  “that  at  the  new  gold  diggins 
in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country,  they  were  gettin’  near  the 
bed-rock  five  cents  to  the  pan.”  Pat  told  his  crony  “they 
were  gittin’  tin  cints  to  the  pan  right  at  grass  roots,”  and 
so  the  story  grew  until  it  reached  one  and  two  dollars  to 
the  pan. 

The  Northern  Pacific  published  the  story,  making  all 
men  of  all  climes  hungry  for  a  chance  to  dig  gold  in  the 
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new  El  Dorado  of  Idaho.  Pritchard’s  finding  of  his  “two 
ounces  of  gold”  caused  one  of  the  greatest  stampedes  this 
world  has  ever  known,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  find¬ 
ing  and  opening  of  the  great  Coeur  d’Alene  mines. 

The  mining  fever,  like  other  contagions,  spread  rap¬ 
idly,  and  by  May  of  ’83  a  large  party  of  men,  including 
old  miners,  ranchers,  saloonkeepers,  prize-fighters  and  ten- 
derfeet,  left  Gallatin  Valley  for  the  new  gold  fields,  with 
never  a  thought  of  the  hardships  they  would  have  to  en¬ 
dure.  Their  only  desire  was  to  reach  the  promised  land 
and  secure  the  glittering  metal. 

Pack  animals,  provisions,  picks,  shovels,  pans,  snow 
shoes  and  blankets  made  up  their  outfit. 

Good-byes  were  said,  many  a  “God  speed  you”  was 
heard,  as  the  party  started  on  their  perilous  journey  of 
325  miles  over  mountains  and  through  valleys,  and  ford¬ 
ing  streams,  which,  because  of  the  spring  freshets,  had 
become  raging  torrents. 

Among  this  motley  crowd  the  youngest  was  a  mere 
boy  of  eighteen,  called  “Jock”  Hazelton.  His  winning 
manners,  as  well  as  his  youth,  appealed  to  the  older  men, 
and  “Jock”  was  a  general  favorite.  As  the  party  passed 
through  Butte,  Montana,  an  old  prospector,  William  V, 
Osburn,  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle  Bill,”  joined  them 
with  his  pack  horse  and  outfit.  He  told  the  crowd  as  they 
journeyed  along  “that  this  ‘hoss’  had  been  on  this  ’ere  trip 
afore,  and  could  wear  snow  shoes  like  a  cuss.”  Arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bitter  Boot  range,  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  horses  and  all  supplies  except  what  they 
could  carry  on  their  backs,  together  with  their  blankets. 
Some  discouraged  tenderfeet  took  the  horses  and  went  back 
with  them,  except  Uncle  Bill’s  “pinto”  horse,  “Ole  Spot,” 
as  Uncle  Bill  said :  “The  little  cuss  stood  up  like  a  major, 
an’  I  put  the  snow  shoes  on  ’im  an’  packed  ’im  with  sup¬ 
plies.  He  got  along  all  right  till  the  snow  begun  to  git  soft. 
‘Ole  Spot’  ’ud  sink  in  belly  deep  ev’ry  step.  We  wuz  goin’ 
up  one  mighty  steep  place  an’  ‘Ole  Spot’  slipt  an’  fell.  He 
made  two  er  three  jumps  an’  went  end  over  end,  an’  I 
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thought  it  was  good-bye  ‘Ole  Spot.’  But  the  gol-durned  little 
thing  got  on  his  feet  agin’  an’  went  along  purty  fair  ’til  we 
got  to  the  ‘cricks.’  Then  we  had  the  most  bother.  The 
‘hoss’  ’ud  git  his  snow  shoes  tangled  up  in  the  brush  an’ 
rocks,  an’  couldn’t  keep  his  balance  ‘enny’  longer.  He  got 
down  an’  the  current,  bein’  mighty  swift,  washed  ’im  down 
stream,  an’  I  had  to  git  in  an’  keep  the  little  thing  from 
drownin’.” 

Uncle  Bill  describes  this  trip  over  the  mountains  as 
‘‘the  wTorst  deal  he  ever  got.” 

High tf all  found  them  on  the  summit,  where  the  snow 
was  so  deep  it  covered  the  telegraph  poles.  They  gathered 
together  several  cords  of  wood,  placing  them  around  a 
large  tree,  which  stood  the  greatest  distance  above  the 
snow,  and  made  a  bonfire.  They  cooked  and  ate  their  sup¬ 
per  of  coffee,  bacon  and  pan  bread,  after  which,  tired  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  they  spread  their  blankets  on 
the  snow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire  to  rest  and  dream  of 
home  and  the  golden  treasure  they  hoped  to  secure  to  make 
their  loved  ones  happy. 

While  gold  had  been  the  magnet  which  had  drawn 
Jock  Hazelton  to  these  wild  canyons  and  valleys  of  the 
Rockies,  his  motive  was  not,  however,  that  of  greed  or 
avarice,  but  like  many  others  who  dared  the  hardships  and 
toils  of  the  rude  mountain  passes,  it  wTas  a  noble  one.  It 
was  the  desire  to  provide  sufficiently  for  a  loved  one  that 
spurred  him  on. 

The  travelers,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  lay  on  the 
snow,  their  dark  forms  outlined  against  the  glittering 
white,  the  firelight  flickering  fitfully  over  the  wierd  scene. 
Jock  had  made  his  bed  rather  close  to  the  fire,  and  lay 
dreaming  of  home,  when  suddenly  he  realized  a  sensation 
of  falling,  slipping  down  and  down.  He  began  to  shout 
for  help. 

“I  am  smothering,”  he  cried.  These  screams  awoke 
the  camp,  who  all  came  to  his  rescue. 

Uncle  Bill  was  the  first  to  reach  him,  and  with  one  of 
his  characteristic  remarks,  said: 
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“This  ’ere  fool  tenderfoot  kid  made  his  bed  too  near 
the  fire,  the  snow  melted  an’  most  a-bnried  the  kid  alive. 
Hold  on,  pardner,  quit  yer  rackit,  an’  we’ll  git  y’u  out.” 

“Fellers,  git  a  rope.”  The  rope  was  lowered  into  the 
hole  and  Jock  was  hauled  to  the  surface,  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  Uncle  Hill  said:  “Here,  kid,  you  better  bunk 
with  me,”  and  from  that  time  on  Jock  was  a  protege  of 
Uncle  Hill. 

He  offered  Jock  some  whisky  “to  brace  him  up”  after 
his  adventure,  but  Jock  refused  and  was  ever  after  a  sort 
of  a  curiosity  to  his  self -constituted  guardian,  as  a  man  who 
could  refuse  a  drink  of  whisky  when  he  might  as  well  have 
had  it  as  not.  They  returned  to  their  improvised  couches 
and  nothing  more  disturbed  them  until  morning,  when  all 
arose,  replenished  the  fire,  had  breakfast,  broke  camp,  and 
started  to  descend  the  mountain. 

The  next  stop  was  where  the  town  of  Mullan  now  is, 
then  called  “Nigger  Prairie,”  because  in  1861  when  the 
government  was  building  the  military  road  a  negro  cook 
with  the  expedition  died  and  was  buried  near  a  large  cedar 
tree. 

The  hark  had  been  peeled  from  the  tree  for  a  space  of 
about  two  feet  square,  and  the  outline  of  a  banjo,  carved 
thereon,  with  the  negro’s  name,  age  and  date.  The  curious 
monument  is  still  there. 

This  particular  spot  became  the  property  of  an  old 
Southern  Planter,  and  Captain  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  country.  C apt.  Shields 
had  the  remains  of  the  negro  disinterred  and  buried  in  the 
cemetery  in  1888,  saying  “he  didn’t  want  no  dead  niggers 
buried  on  his  property.” 

When  they  reached  Mullan  the  snow  was  all  gone. 

That  night  after  most  of  the  party  had  retired,  Uncle 
Bill,  Jock  Hazelton,  and  a  man  who  had  been  sent  into  the 
country  by  Tom  Burke  of  Gallatin  Valley,  Montana,  to 
whom  Pritchard  had  written  of  his  rich  find,  were  sitting 
around  the  camp  fire.  This  man  produced  Pritchard’s 
letter  and  read  it  to  the  little  group,  in  which  he  had  said : 
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“I  have  located  the  main  creek  and  four  tributaries,  and 
from  grass  roots  to  bed  rock,  with  shovels,  pick  and  pan  it 
will  yield  $15  to  the  man.” 

This  news  coming  right  from  the  discoverer  raised  the 
hopes  of  our  friends  higher  than  ever,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  all  hands  started  down  the  Mullan  road. 

They  were  now  only  a  few  miles  from  their  destina¬ 
tion,  and  their  past  hardships  were  for  a  time  forgotten. 
By  the  time  they  arrived  at  Placer  Center,  now  Wallace, 
after  having  had  to  cross  the  South  Fork  thirty-two  times 
in  seven  miles,  sometimes  wading  and  again  falling  a  log 
and  having  to  “coon  it,”  their  spirits  were  somewhat  damp¬ 
ened. 

“But  Ole  Spot  was  ekal  to  the  occasion,”  said  Uncle 
Bill,  “for  he  swum  the  ‘crick’  every  pop  an’  ’ud  come  out 
uv  that  ’ere  ice  cold  snow  water  with  icicles  a  foot  long  a- 
hangin’  to  his  tail.” 

They  camped  for  the  night,  dried  their  clothes,  ate 
their  frugal  supper  in  what  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  mining  region,  and  next  morning  pushed  on 
to  Evolution.  It  took  the  party  all  day  to  make  “Swing 
Door  Cabin,”  a  point  two  miles  south  of  Wallace,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  water. 

The  next  day  about  noon  they  reached  Evolution,  and 
found  the  California  contingent  in  possession  of  the  cabin, 
employed  in  drafting  mining  laws  for  the  district. 

Inquiring  for  Pritchard,  and  being  informed  that  he 
was  at  work  on  his  gold  lead  over  on  Moon  Gulch,  they  sent 
for  him.  They  told  him  that  they  were  from  Montana  and 
were  looking  for  gold. 

Pritchard  informed  them  that  they  had  come  at  a 
“mighty”  poor  time  of  year,  that  the  snow  was  so  deep  and 
the  water  so  high  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  get  to  the 
new  placer  diggings,  which  were  twenty  miles  away  across 
two  ranges  of  mountains.  They  replied,  “It  can  not  be 
worse  than  what  we  have  already  encountered.” 

Go  they  would,  and  he  must  go  with  them  to  show  the 
way.  Pritchard  tried  to  reason  with  them,  hut  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it : 
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“You  might  as  well  have  tried  to  reason  with  a  band 
of  Comanche  Indians  on  the  war  path  as  with  a  lot  of  men 
crazed  with  the  gold  fever.” 

So,  after  a  night’s  rest,  the  party  started  over  the 
mountains.  After  three  days  of  the  hardest  travel  they 
had  experienced  since  leaving  civilization,  they  arrived  at 
an  open  space  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  and  proceeded  up 
the  creek.  Hear  the  mouth  of  Daisy  Gulch  they  found  a 
family  of  mountain  eagles  had  built  their  nest  and  they 
named  the  stream  Eagle  Creek. 

They  went  to  the  mouth  of  Pritchard  Creek,  a  short 
distance  below  where  the  town  of  Murray  is  now  located. 
Here  was  Pritchards’  “Discovery”  claim,  where  he  told 
them  he  had  found  the  gold. 

In  after  years  when  members  of  this  pioneer  party 
became  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  they 
insisted  that  on  that  first  trip  Pritchard  took  them  “away 
around  Robin  Hood’s  barn”  to  reach  the  gold  fields. 

They  stripped  the  earth  a  hundred  feet  and  washed 
the  gravel,  and  finding  only  a  color,  were  so  disgusted  with 
the  result  that  they  produced  Pritchard’s  letter  to  Tom 
Burke,  and  asked  him  if  that  was  his  own  handwriting. 

When  he  replied  that  it  was,  they  cursed  Pritchard 
and  the  country,  and  said  they  had  been  “bilked.”  Some 
one  said,  “we  ought  to  hang  the  old  liar,”  and  another  one 
began  to  sing: 

“We’ll  hang  old  Pritchard  to  a  big  cedar  tree.”  One 
man  even  went  as  far  as  to  produce  a  rope. 

This  being  Jock  Hazelton’s  first?  experience  of  the 
kind  in  the  “Wild  and  Wooly  West,”  and  thinking  they 
really  meant  to  commit  some  violence,  he  sprang  up  on  a 
stump  near  where  Pritchard  stood  flourishing  a  forty-five 
“Colts”  and  declaring  that  “the  first  man  that  molested  a 
hair  of  the  old  pioneer’s  head  was  a  dead  man.” 

IJncle  Bill  caught  Jock  by  the  collar  and  said,  “Look 
a’  here,  bantam,  put  up  that  barker;  it’s  only  a  josh;  the 
old  cuss  ain’t  worth  the  trouble  of  hangin’ ;  he  didn’t  mean 
to  lie,  he  jest  sees  double ;  it’s  the  way  the  findin’  of  a  little 
gold  affects  most  placer  miners.” 
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Jock  decided  to  push  on  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake, 
where  the  Fort  and  Coeur  d’Alene  Indian  reservation  was 
then  located.  Uncle  Bill  went  back  to  Montana  and  the 
rest  returned  to  civilization  except  Charlie  Sargent. 

He  remained  in  the  locality  during  the  summer  and 
prospected  on  “Gold  Bun,”  finding  some  gold.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  three  months,  he  came  out  to  the  telegraph  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Mullan  road  and  posted  two  letters,  one  to  his 
sweetheart  and  the  other  to  old  Barney  O’Keefe,  of 
O’Keefe’s  Canyon,  Montana. 

These  letters  caused  another  stampede.  Charlie  told 
them  “he  had  a  claim  on  Gold  Bun  where  he  was  getting 
about  one  dollar  to  the  pan.” 

After  this  report  was  circulated  many  old  miners 
from  Montana,  Dakota,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada,  came 
rushing  into  the  country.  They,  being  practical  miners, 
went  to  prospecting  and  found  gold  in  paying  quantities 
where  Pritchard  had  found  the  first  ounces. 

They  relocated  the  abandoned  claims  of  the  first  loca¬ 
tors,  and  hunted  up  Pritchard,  who  was  in  hiding  up  the 
North  Fork,  fearing  some  of  the  disappointed  crowd  would 
return  and  carry  out  their  threats  to  hang  him. 

Uncle  Bill  prospected  the  most  of  that  summer  in  the 
Bitter  Boot  range,  and  when  the  second  stampede  came, 
entered  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country  in  February,  1884. 

Uncle  Bill  built  the  first  log  hotel  on  Eagle  Creek  and 
did  a  flourishing  business.  Every  man  who  ate  paid  $1 
a  meal  for  the  three  “B’s”  and  a  “C,”  bacon,  bread,  beans 
and  coffee. 

Canned  goods  were  one  dollar  a  can,  of  which  Uncle 
Bill  kept  a  supply  when  he  could  get  them  brought  in, 
while  all  kinds  of  drinks  were  fifty  cents  each. 

A  man  known  as  “Diamond  Bill,”  who  ran  a  line  of 
freight  skiffs  up  the  North  Fork  from  Kingston  to  Murray, 
was  to  bring  Uncle  Bill  a  stock  of  liquors  and  staples  from 
Spokane,  where  they  were  purchased  and  brought  on  pack 
animals  through  Fourth  of  July  Canyon  around  the  lake 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork  at  Kingston,  and 
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from  there  they  were  poled  up  the  river  in  skiffs  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles. 

Uncle  Bill  waited  and  waited  for  weeks  for  his  sup¬ 
plies.  Finally  he  sent  Barney  Bowdybush  to  look  them 
up,  and  when  about  half  way  to  Kingston  he  found  “Dia¬ 
mond  Bill”  and  some  of  his  cronies,  camped  on  the  river 
bank,  having  high  “jinks”  with  Uncle  Bilks  canned  goods 
and  wet  goods.  Uncle  Bill  said : 

“I  wouldn’t  a  minded  it,  if  they’d  taken  the  whisky 
all  out  of  a  few  kegs,  but  the  cusses  had  tapped  every  keg 
in  the  bunch  an’  filled  ’em  up  with  Forth  Fork  water,  an’ 
when  I  got  ’em  I  couldn’t  doctor  it  a  bit.” 

The  “rounders”  who  played  cards  and  drank  that 
whisky  said  “it  was  the  mildest  article  they  ever  struck.” 

Uncle  Bill  said  “he  could  take  ninety-nine  drinks  in 
twelve  hours,  and  get  up  next  day  with  his  head  clar  as  a 
bell.” 

The  first  young  ladies  to  arrive  at  the  new  mining 
camp  of  Murray  were  the  Misses  Flo  and  J o  Smith  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  in  the  summer  of  1884.  These  young  ladies  made 
more  money  baking  and  selling  elderberry  pies  (the  only 
fruit  in  the  country),  for  which  they  received  one  dollar 
each,  than  most  men  made  washing  gold.  Miss  Flo  Smith 
married,  in  1890,  C.  Y.  Clement,  of  Transvaal  notoriety. 

While  living  at  the  Coeur  d’Alene  reservation,  hunting 
and  trapping,  the  winter  after  the  first  stampede,  Jock 
learned  much  of  the  history  of  the  Indian  tribe  which  gave 
its  name  to  this  great  mineral  region. 

He  little  realized  in  listening  to  the  story  of  Louise 
Sihone  how  much  bearing  it  had  on  his  own  future  destiny. 
While  kindly  aiding  the  Indians,  as  his  nature  prompted 
him  to  do,  or  listening  to  the  broken  English  of  the  little 
French  Priest,  Jock  hardly  took  it  all  in.  Yet,  in  after 
years,  it  wTas  surprising  how  the  details  came  trooping  into 
his  mind  when  the  emergency  arose  which  demanded  their 
recollection,  for  the  future  life  of  our  hero  was  strangely 
interwoven  with  some  of  the  members  of  this  great  Coeur 
d’Alene  tribe.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  is  a  curious  region. 
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While  like  many  other  mining  camps,  it  has  peculiarities 
which  stamp  it  with  a  character  all  its  own.  To  it  has  been 
drawn  some  of  the  bravest  and  most  adventurous  spirits  of 
all  the  other  mining  camps  in  the  West. 

The  highest  point  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  mountains  is 
Sunset  Peak,  ten  miles  from  Wallace,  the  present  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  mining  region,  and  is  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  rivers  formerly  abounded  in 
fish  and  its  forests  were  stocked  with  deer,  bear  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  small  fur-bearing  animals,  but  the  advent  of  the 
white  man  and  the  march  of  civilization  has  changed  all 
this. 

The  screech  of  the  steamboat  whistle  and  the  iron 
horse,  the  report  of  the  white  hunter’s  gun,  have  destroyed 
or  frightened  them  away.  Ho  more  the  wild-eyed  antelope 
graze  on  the  mountain  slopes.  The  streams  are  no  longer 
a  sparkling  crystal — the  concentrates  from  the  mills  of  the 
great  silver  and  lead  mines  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  have 
changed  them  so  they  resemble  the  Chicago  River,  and  the 
beautiful  speckled  trout  live  no  more  therein. 
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Chapter  II. 
“OUR  HERO.” 


In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Eastern  Ohio 
there  lived  a  physician  named  Matthew  Hazelton.  His 
family  consisted  of  a  charming  wife  and  one  son  John, 
aged  eighteen  years. 

He  was  his  parents’  joy  and  pride.  He  was  respected 
by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  integrity  of  character,  his 
tenacity  of  principle,  his  love  of  justice  and  his  bright, 
sunny  temperament.  Dr.  Hazelton  enjoyed  a  lucrative 
practice. 

They  had  a  beautiful  home,  over  which  Mrs.  Hazelton 
presided  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  queen,  and  she  was 
the  life  and  leader  of  the  fashionable  set  in  which  she 
moved. 

Their  circle  of  friends  was  only  limited  by  their  circle 
of  acquaintances. 

The  city  was  startled  one  morning  to  learn  that  Mat¬ 
thew  Hazelton,  the  popular  and  prosperous  physician,  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  study  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  head, 
and  a  revolver  lying  beside  him.  His  wife  and  son, 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  a  revolver,  rushed  into  his  study 
only  to  find  the  husband  and  father  dying,  while  closely 
clutched  in  his  fingers  was  a  telegram  from  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  saying:  “The  mine  is  played  out,  the  stocks  are 
worthless.”  After  the  last  sad  rites  had  been  performed 
Mrs.  Hazelton  and  Jock  in  looking  over  their  worldly  pos¬ 
sessions,  found  that  their  beautiful  home  had  been  mort¬ 
gaged.  Their  horses,  carriages,  plate,  in  fact  everything 
they  possessed1  was  swallowed  up  in  the  doctor’s  specula- 
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tions,  and  when  ruin  confronted  him,  he  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  face  the  world  and  had  taken  his  life. 

Ascertaining  the  amount  of  money  they  would  have 
when  their  liabilities  were  paid,  they  found  only  a  mere 
pittance  as  compared  with  their  former  abundance. 

Jock  said:  “Mother,  we  will  rent  a  cosy  little  flat  and 
I  can  work  and  take  care  of  you ;  we  have  so  many  friends 
in  the  city  that  I  can  easily  secure  employment.77 

But  he  ought  not  to  have  expected  assistance  from 
their  former  friends,  for  with  their  fortune  went  their 
friends. 

Jock  had  two  years  more  of  study  in  college  before 
he  could  graduate,  but  he  cheerfully  gave  up  all  thought 
of  finishing  his  course  at  present,  and  after  settling  his 
mother  as  comfortably  as  their  means  would  warrant  in 
their  new  home,  he  started  out  in  search  of  employment. 

It  was  the  same  old  story  of  an  inexperienced  boy  seek¬ 
ing  a  livelihood.  He  tramped  from  office  to  office,  from 
store  to  store,  and  when  asked  “what  he  could  do/7  and  re¬ 
plying  “that  this  was  his  first  attempt,77  there  was  always 
the  same  reply :  “We  cannot  employ  inexperienced  boys.77 

Jock  would  return  at  evening  to  his  mother,  footsore 
and  weary. 

Their  little  supply  of  money  was  growing  less  and 
less  daily,  and  Jock  began  to  think  seriously  of  taking 
Horace  Greeley’s  advice  to  young  men,  “Go  West  and  grow 
up  with  the  country.77 

There  was,  however,  his  mother ;  he  could  not  take  her 
with  him  and  could  not  leave  her  alone. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  she  should  go  on  a  visit  to 
an  old  aunt,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
Hew  York  State. 

Calling  on  Helen  Carruthers,  his  girl  sweetheart,  and 
one  who  had  stood  by  him  and  his  mother  in  their  trouble, 
he  told  her  he  was  going  West,  where  there  were  good  open¬ 
ings  for  young  men  to  make  money,  and  when  he  had  made 
a  fortune  he  would  come  back  and  marry  her. 

Helen’s  mother  would  allow  of  no  engagement  be- 
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tween  the  young  people,  but  consented  that  Jock  should 
write  and  Helen  might  answer  his  letters. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  was  a  widow  of  modest  means,  and 
many  were  the  sacrifices  she  was  compelled  to  make  to  give 
her  daughter  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 

Her  own  life  had  been  a  constant  struggle  with  re¬ 
spectable  poverty,  and  she  was  resolved  that  Helen  should 
have  such  accomplishments  as  would  fit  her  for  a  position 
as  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man,  in  which  no  youthful  love 
affair  should  interfere. 

J ock  was  compelled  to  accept  such  conditions  as  Mrs. 
Carruthers  saw  fit  to  impose,  and  bidding  Helen  good-bye 
he  said:  “I  will  yet  he  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  my 
little  sweetheart.” 

Helen  promised  to  he  true  to  her  hoy  lover,  and  they 
parted,  little  thinking,  happy  children,  what  the  future  had 
in  store  for  them. 

He  took  his  mother  to  Hew  York  State,  where  she  was 
to  remain  until  he  was  firmly  established*in  a  new  country, 
when  he  was  to  come  and  bring  her  to  live  with  him  and 
Helen  in  their  new  home  in  the  West. 

One  cool,  crisp  morning  in  November,  1882,  Jock 
stood  on  the  steps  of  his  aunt’s  country  home,  with  his  grip, 
which  contained  a  fair  supply  of  clothing,  $50  in  money 
and  a  railroad  ticket  to  Helena,  Montana,  in  his  pocket. 

He  bade  his  weeping  mother  good-bye,  and  started  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

In  due  time  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  and  found 
employment  with  some  civil  engineers,  who  were  survey¬ 
ing  for  the  Horthern  Pacific  Railroad,  then  being  built. 

He  wrote  home  from  time  to  time  to  his  mother  and 
Helen  of  his  progress,  and  gave  many  interesting  details 
of  his  new  life  in  the  far  Western  country. 

Our  young  friend  Jock  Hazelton  was  caught  in  the 
vortex  of  excitement  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  stampede,  and 
came  with  the  crowd,  dreaming  his  ambitious  dreams  of 
the  time  when  he  would  have  gold  enough  to  make  his 
'  mother  and  Helen’s  mother  comfortable  and  happy,  place 
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them  beyond  the  sordid  cares  of  life,  and  also  when  he 
conld  take  Helen  under  his  protection  and  with  his  love 
shield  her  from  the  annoyances  of  respectable  poverty.  Ah, 
yes,  the  gold  he  wonld  secure  would  purchase  for  his  beau¬ 
tiful  Helen  the  luxuries  she  so  loved  and  craved. 

How  many  such  hopes  have  been  blasted.  Yet  it  is 
such  hopes  and  expectations  as  these  which  were  the  in¬ 
centives  that  caused  the  pioneers  to  push  out  into  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  and  lay  the  foundations  of  civilization. 
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Chapter  III. 


THE  JO  AH  OF  ARC  OF  THE  CCEUR  D’ALEUES. 


Louise  Sihone,  a  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Skizhomish,  or  Cceur  d’Alene  Indians,  was  a  maiden  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  She 
inherited  the  courageous  spirit  of  her  ancestors,  who  were 
the  bravest  warriors  of  all  the  American  Indians. 

These  traits  of  character  won  her  the  esteem  and  re¬ 
spect,  not  only  of  her  own  nation,  but  of  her  neighboring 
tribes  as  well. 

A  poor  and  humble  child,  but  rich  in  virtue  and  grace, 
Louise  grew  to  womanhood  like  a  lily  amid  thorns. 

From  a  little  child  she  exerted  a  good  influence  over 
the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe. 

She  was  a  prophetess  among  her  people,  and  about  the 
advent  of  the  United  States  troops  Louise  had  a  dream  or 
vision  in  which  she  claimed  to  have  seen  two  angels  coming 
from  Heaven  wearing  black  gowns,  who  were  to  teach  her 
people  to  love  a  great  White  Father,  who  was  to  lead  their 
spirits  to  the  happy  hunting  ground. 

Louise  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  priest,  so  that 
on  the  arrival  of  Fathers  Joset  and  De  Smet,  in  1842, 
Louise  appeared  little  less  than  an  oracle  to  the  braves 
of  her  people. 

She  was  the  first  member  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  tribe 
baptized,  and  received  the  name  Louise. 

The  Cceur  d’Alene  Indians  were  named  by  the  early 
French  trappers  Coeur  d’Alene  (awl-hearts),  indicating 
that  they  were  mean-spirited,  sharp  and  hard,  as  shown  by 
their  shrewdness  in  trade. 
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They  belonged  to  the  Salish  family,  which  formerly 
lived  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 

They  were  more  accustomed  to  the  horse  than  other 
Northern  tribes. 

The  horse  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Shoshones  from  the  south,  who  were  connected  with  the 
Comanches,  who  had  obtained  horses  from  the  Spanish  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  Coeur  d’Alenes  are  a  tall,  stalwart,  erect  race, 
lithe  and  springy  as  panthers,  quick  and  stealthy  in  their 
movements.  The  restless,  penetrating  glance  of  the  eye 
caught  every  quivering  motion  of  leaf  or  feature,  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  ear  heard  every  footfall  or  snap  of  twig, 
while  their  ever  tensioned  sinews  were  ready  for  the  spring 
of  attack  or  the  speed  of  flight. 

The  women  are  fairer  in  color,  form  and  feature, 
with  easier  and  more  graceful  carriage  and  much  neater 
in  person  than  the  women  of  other  Northern  tribes. 

In  the  matter  of  marriage  the  standard  of  a  wife’s 
qualifications  was  her  capacity  for  work. 

Before  these  Indians  were  brought  under  the  civiliz¬ 
ing  influence  of  Christianity,  when  the  scarcity  of  food  oc¬ 
casioned  by  severe  winters,  was  a  serious  question,  they 
would  bury  alive  the  very  young  and  very  old  of  the  tribe, 
as  their  way  of  reasoning  was  that  if  they  could  not  take 
care  of  themselves  they  were  better  dead  than  alive. 

They  built  steam  sweat  houses  for  purification,  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  religious  ceremonies,  as  well  as  a  “cure  all” 
for  their  physical  ailments. 

An  epidemic  of  smallpox  once  broke  out  among  them, 
and  they  resorted  to  their  usual  method  of  curing  disease. 
The  result  was  that  when  they  plunged  into  the  water  after 
the  sweat  it  killed  them  instantly. 

The  priests  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  them  that 
this  treatment  would  not  do  for  all  diseases,  and  the  bath 
houses  were  a  hoodoo  among  them  for  years. 

There  was  a  language  constructed  by  a  French  priest 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company,  and 
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taught  to  the  various  tribes  with  whom  they  traded.  It 
was  known  as  the  Chinook  language,  and  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words. 

Fathers  Joset  and  De  Smet,  the  pioneer  missionaries, 
while  on  their  way  from  Montana  Territory  to  Vancouver, 
Washington  Territory,  in  1842,  first  met  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
Indians,  on  the  spot  occupied  by  Fort  Coeur  d’Alene. 

The  Indians  implored  them  in  the  Chinook  language 
to  teach  them  about  “Our  Maker,”  as  they  called  God. 

Father  De  Smet  proceeded  in  a  very  ingenious  man¬ 
ner,  by  making  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe  stand  in 
a  circle  around  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  a 
Nez  Perces  Indian,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  English, 
he  translated  into  the  Indiau  language,  spoken  by  the 
Coeur  d’Alenes,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  memory  of  each  but  one  sentence,  so  that  the 
knowledge  would  be  distributed  among  them,  and  in  a 
few  days,  by  constant  repetition,  they  had  learned  the  en¬ 
tire  lesson. 

The  hardy  missionary,  Father  Joset,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  which  have  ever  given  up  the 
comforts  of  civilization  to  go  out  to  a  new  world  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  arduous,  yet  humane  task,  of  teaching 
these  primitive  and  savage  aborigines  of  the  Northwest . 
He  was  born  in  Switzerland,  and  educated  in  a  monastery 
in  France.  Father  Joset  decided  to  make  his  life-work  that 
of  a  missionary  in  the  new  world.  When  he  arrived  among 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  Indians,  after  being  sent  out  by  the  St. 
Louis  Mission,  he  found  their  language  his  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

In  a  letter  to  Father  De  Smet,  who  was  the  traveling 
missionary  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest,  he 
says: 

“The  language  has  been  my  greatest  difficulty.  I  have 
been  here  fifteen  years,  and  am  not  yet  master  of  it.  I  am 
far  from  flattering  myself  that  I  will  ever  become  so. 

“There  is  no  written  language,  and  very  little  analogy 
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with  other  tongues.  The  pronunciations  are  very  harsh, 
the  turn  of  thought  entirely  different  from  ours,  they  have 
no  abstract  ideas,  everything  is  concrete,  and  with  these 
elements  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  religious  and  even  a 
spiritual  phraseology,  for  the  savage  knows  nothing  that 
is  not  material.  But  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  translat¬ 
ing  the  catechism. 

“I  think  it  is  nearly  correct.  You  can  hardly  imagine 
what  this  has  cost  me.  I  have  been  constantly  at  work 
upon  it  since  my  arrival  here.  It  is  very  short,  only  four¬ 
teen  lessons  in  all.  It  is  based  upon  the  catechism  of 
Lyons,  which  is  in  use  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis.  This 
catechism  is  printed,  not  upon  paper,  but  upon  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  each  child. 

“Thirty  children  have  just  made  their  first  com¬ 
munion  together. 

“I  give  catechism  three  hundred  times  a  year,  yet  I 
doubt  whether  in  all  the  world  there  is  a  teacher  more  de¬ 
prived  of  the  means  of  encouraging  his  pupils.  Some 
prayer  beads  would  have  been  a  great  reward,  but  alas,  I 
have  nothing.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  regret  my  poverty. 

“My  children  are  exposed  to  many  dangers.  Fer¬ 
mented  liquors  have  found  their  way  into  the  neighboring 
tribes. 

“The  wretches  who  make  it  their  business  to  ruin  the 
poor  savages,  boast  that  our  people  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  more  than  others.  If  their  infernal  pre¬ 
dictions  should  prove  true,  you  may  see  me  again  in  Eu¬ 
rope  one  day.” 

Father  Joset’s  first  wedding  among  this  tribe  was  that 
of  Louise  Sihone  and  Adolph  Saltese,  a  young  chief  of 
the  tribe,  under  the  blue  dome  of  Heaven.  The  lovely  In¬ 
dian  maiden  and  her  dusky  lover,  accompanied  by  the  en¬ 
tire  Coeur  d’Alene  Indian  nation,  consisting  of  about  500 
braves,  women  and  children,  stood  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  river  named  after  the  tribe,  while  the  crystal 
waters  played  the  wedding  march  as  they  rippled  over  the 
stones,  and  Father  Joset  performed  the  impressive  cere¬ 
mony  which  joind  them  in  holy  wedlock. 
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This  ceremony  is  one  of  the  many  innovations  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  good  F athers. 

The  primitive  people  had  been  a  polygamous  race,  and 
had  never  been  told  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  hut 
thanks  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity  polygamy 
has  been  unknown  among  them  for  years. 

“r  The  wedded  life  of  Louise,  begun  under  such  auspi¬ 
cious  conditions,  did  not  always  run  smoothly.  Gambling, 
that  natural  vice  of  the  Indian  race,  had  such  a  hold  upon 
this  young  brave  that  he  would  forget  the  good  teachings 
of  Louise  and  the  priests. 

When  he  went  off  on  a  hunt  with  the  other  braves  of 
the  tribe  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  gamble. 

As  soon  as  Louise  learned  of  her  husband’s  wrong¬ 
doings,  although  a  distance  of  two  days’  march,  she  reso¬ 
lutely  followed  and  endeavored  to  bring  him  hack  to  his 
duties. 

She  showed  him  the  scandal  which  his  conduct  occa¬ 
sioned  in  the  tribe,  the  injustice  of  his  course  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  he  exposed  his  faith.  Such  was  the  authority 
Louise  had  gained  by  her  exemplary  life  that  her  husband 
followed  her  like  a  little  child.  This  surprised  others  of 
the  tribe,  who  know  how  reluctant  the  Indians  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  correction  when  administered  by  a  woman. 

On  one  instance,  when  the  Cceur  d’Alene  Indians  had 
encamped  near  the  fort  to  receive  their  annual  presents 
distributed  by  the  Government,  a  number  of  the  Spokane 
tribe  got  upon  their  trail  and  determined  to  destroy  them 
for  some  depredations  which  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  had  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  Spokanes. 

The  Spokanes  succeeded  in  surrounding  them,  shout¬ 
ing  their  ferocious  war  cry,  and  when  Louise  saw  their 
superior  number  and  realized  that  her  people  would  all  be 
destroyed,  she  seized  the  cross,  holding  it  high  above  her 
head,  and  saying :  “Come  on,  it  is  our  only  chance  of  being 
saved.”  She  then  marched  ahead,  followed  by  her  people. 

When  the  Spokanes  saw  the  cross  borne  by  a  woman 
they  were  filled  with  superstitious  awe ;  they  dropped  their 
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bows  and  arrows  and  retreated,  and  troubled  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes  no  more.  Thus  the  pious  Sihone  was  by  her 
Christian  faith  able  to  save  her  people  from  destruction. 

The  chiefs,  ever  afterward,  as  long  as  she  lived,  sought 
her  advise,  and  by  her  wise  counsel  she  prevented  many 
conflicts  between  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  and  neighboring 
tribes.  She  tried  all  her  persuasive  power  to  keep  the 
chiefs  from  going  to  war  when  their  object  was  only  con¬ 
quest,  but  when  their  cause  was  just,  she  herself  led  them 
into  battle. 

Once,  when  the  chief  of  the  ISTez  Perces  tribe  came  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Coeur  d’Alene  and  sent  an  envoy  across 
in  a  canoe  to  say  they  would  meet  them  in  battle,  Louise 
sent  back  the  reply :  “If  you  will  stay  on  your  own  side  of 
the  water  we  will  not  fight ;  we  are  Christians,  not  warriors, 
but  if  you  come  near  we  will  kill  you.” 

When  the  scout  returned  to  his  chieftain  and  told  him 
Louise’s  ultimatum,  he,  after  consulting  the  medicine  men, 
evidently  decided  that  “discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,”  for  they  retired  and  disturbed  the  Coeur  d’Alenes 
no  more  for  a  time. 

A  messenger  brought  the  news  to  the  lodge  of  Louise 
that  the  braves  were  holding  a  council  of  war,  as  a  scout 
had  returned  from  a  reconnoitering  trip  and  reported  that 
a  train  of  whites  were  coming,  and  that  the  bucks  were 
going  to  wait  in  ambush  and  kill  the  men,  steal  the  horses 
and  take  the  women  captive.  She  at  once  communicated 
this  information  to  the  priests-,  and  together  they  started  to 
overtake  the  warriors  and  prevent  bloodshed  if  possible. 
They  arrived  too  late,  for  the  braves  had  killed  or  scattered 
all  the  men  of  the  party,  and  had  taken  prisoners  two  wo¬ 
men  and  a  little  girl  babe.  Louise  took  the  women  and 
babe  under  her  protection,  and  compelled  the  young  men 
of  the  tribe  to  bury  the  whites  before  returning  with  their 
own  dead  and  wounded  to  the  village. 

The  priests  performed  the  burial  service,  while  the 
wind  through  the  solemn  soughing  pines  sounded  the  re¬ 
quiem. 
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The  mother  of  the  babe  died  from  exposure  and  ex¬ 
haustion  on  the  way  to  the  village,  and  the  other  captive,, 
who  never  recovered  consciousness  after  the  fright  of  the 
massacre,  died  in  a  few  days. 

Louise  had  the  women  buried  near  her  lodge,  and 
while  she  lived  took  care  of  their  graves,  covering  them 
with  shells  and  pebbles,  as  she  had  been  taught  to  do  by 
the  priests. 

After  this  outbreak  of  her  people  Louise  took  the  of¬ 
fenders  one  by  one  to  the  tribunal  of  penance,  telling  them : 
“Here,  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  Father,  who  has  the  power 
to  reconcile  you  to  the  Great  Spirit,”  bidding  them  confess 
their  sins  with  profound  humility. 

Louise’s  most  important  work  was  among  the  medi¬ 
cine  men,  who,  by  their  impostures  and  diabolical  acts,  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  simple  and  ignorant. 

Endowed  with  a  courage  above  her  sex,  she  would 
boldly  enter  their  lodges  and  tell  them  of  the  great  truths 
of  religion,  and  as  long  as  the  wily  medicine  men  existed 
she  opposed  and  exposed  them. 

To  this  valliant  woman  of  the  wilderness,  more  than 
to  any  other  factor,  is  due  the  credit  of  overcoming  the 
.  dangerous  superstitions  so  profoundly  rooted  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  race.  These  medicine  men  were  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  they  incited  their  followers  to  war. 

“One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  witness  in  a  long  life  of  eventful  career,” 
said  Father  Joset,  “was  the  braves  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes 
gathered  around  a  fire  engaged  in  a  war  dance.  Their 
forms  made  hideous  with  war  paint  and  feathers,  the  night 
air  ringing  with  their  lamentations,  like  fiends  incarnate 
they  were  determined  to  reap  vengeance  on  a  neighboring 
tribe  for  some  imaginary  wrong  magnified  by  the  medicine 
men. 

“Like  an  accusing  angel  Louise  swept  down  upon 
them,  and  by  prayers,  supplications  and  threats  compelled 
them  to  disband.” 

Father  Joset  said  he  never  attended  the  sick  or  dying 
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bedside  of  any  of  the  tribe  without  meeting  the  Indians’ 
“Good  Samaritan/’  Louise  Sihone. 

She  seemed  to  comprehend  fully  the  duties  of  wife 
and  mother,  which  duties,  until  the  advent  of  the  good 
Fathers,  were  almost  unknown  among  the  Indians.  From 
the  moment  of  leaving  childhood  the  individual,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chief’s  authority,  becomes  absolute  master 
of  himself  and  his  actions. 

By  her  motherly  vigilance  over  the  behavior  of  her 
children,  by  the  simple  and  persuasive  gentleness  with 
which  she  treated  them,  Louise  had  impressed  them  with 
the  most-profound  respect,  so  that  a  single  word  from  their 
mother  was  an  absolute  order.  She  merited  and  received 
from  all  the  tribe  the  beautiful  name  of  “Good  Mother.” 

She  paid  especial  attention  to  the  young  girls  of  the 
tribe,  taking  care  of  the  religious  instruction  and  watching 
over  their  behavior. 

The  little  girl  babe  was  always  kept  by  Louise  in  her 
own  lodge,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood  the  petted  darl¬ 
ing  and  constant  wonder  of  the  whole  tribe.  When  this 
wee  bit  of  humanity  was  presented  to  the  priests  for  bap¬ 
tism,  the  good  father  asked: 

“What  name  shall  we  give  her  ?” 

“Father,  you  name  her,”  Louise  replied.  The  Father 
chose  the  name  of  the  mother  of  our  Savior,  Mary.  This 
name  so  pleased  the  Indians  that  they  brought  the  finest 
trophies  of  the  hunt  to  present  to  the  little  white  child. 
Father  Joset,  in  speaking  of  Louise’s  life  and  her  Christian 
submission  to  his  advice  in  all  matters,  said : 

“There  was  one  subject  upon  which  we  could  never 
agree,  and  that  was  in  relation  to  the  babe’s  relatives.” 

The  good  priest  tried  at  every  opportunity  to  find 
some  kinfolks  of  the  babe,  but  Louise  always  said :  “Father, 
I  will  never  give  up  the  white  pappoose.” 

So  watchful  was  she  that  when  a  caravan  of  whites 
or  the  Government  troops  would  pass  through  the  Indian 
villages  she  would  hide  with  the  child,  returning  only  when 
all  danger  was  past.  Such  love  had  she  for  her  adopted 
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child  that  she  would  never  allow  her  out  of  her  sight  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Louise  had  children  of  her  own,  three  sons,  who  grew 
to  manhood,  Antelope,  Fleetfoot  and  Red  Wing. 

Antelope,  the  oldest,  was  Mary’s  constant  companion 
and  playmate.  He  taught  her  to  ride  the  wild  pony  of  the 
plains,  and  shoot  an  arrow  as  straight  as  any  brave  of  the 
tribe. 

Her  girlhood  was  spent  in  such  youthful  pursuits  as 
were  enjoyed  by  her  companions. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Mission  Church  is  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  who  behold  it. 

It  was  built  in  1845,  on  an  elevation  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Coeur  d’Alene  River.  It  is  entirely  the  work 
of  the  Indians,  except  the  altar  and  altar  hangings,  which 
came  from  a  Ladies’  Guild  in  Hew  Orleans,  by  the  way  of 
Cape  Horn  to  Portland,  Oregon,  thence  overland  to  the 
Mission,  arriving  eighteen  months  after  they  were  started. 

It  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  faith  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes,  who  have  given  the  lie  to  their  names  by  its  erec¬ 
tion. 

The  design  was  by  Father  Gazzoli,  who  was  a  Roman 
count  and  a  nephew  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  afterward  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  a  monastery 
in  Rome.  He  decided  to  become  a  missionary,  and  came  to 
America  to  minister  to  the  Indians  of  Horth  America.  His 
yearly  annuity  of  three  thousand  pounds  was  all  expended 
for  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  aborigines  of  the 
Xorthwest.  Had  he  returned  to  Rome  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  a  Cardinal,  hut  he  preferred  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  rather  than  wearing  the  purple.  He 
died  in  1858. 

The  church  is  ninety  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide.  It 
has  twenty-eight  pillars  two  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter 
by  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  The  rest  of  the  timbers  are 
in  proportion,  and  they  were  all  cut  and  the  building  raised 
and  roofed  by  the  savages,  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Joset.  The  only  tools  they  possessed  were  two  axes,  one 
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hammer  and  knives.  The  building  is  put  together  with 
wooden  pegs,  not  one  ounce  of  iron  being  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction. 

The  stones  for  the  foundation  were  brought  by  them 
a  distance  of  eight  hundred  feet  for  the  foundation  walls, 
which  are  five  feet  high  and  of  proportionate  thickness. 

They  carried  the  logs,  which  averaged  twenty-five  feet 
in  length,  in  their  arms,  from  the  forest  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  raised  the  church  as  it  were  by  main  force. 

The  church  stands  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  fifty-five 
years,  one  of  the  living  landmarks  of  the  arduous  labors  of 
the  good  Fathers  in  their  endeavor  to  civilize  these  barbar¬ 
ous  and  warlike  Coeur  d’Alene  Indians. 

The  first  church  wedding  was  performed  by  Father 
Joset,  when  Antelope  and  Mary  were  married. 

The  comradeship  of  the  childhood  days  of  Antelope, 
the  son  of  Louise,  and  her  protege  Mary,  ripened  into  love 
with  the  years.  Antelope  had  grown  into  a  handsome,  stal¬ 
wart  brave,  while  Mary  received  the  rudiments  of  learning 
under  the  instruction  of  the  good  Fathers,  and  had  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  sweetest  type  of  humanity  that  ever  glad¬ 
dened  the  heart  of  man. 

Antelope  loved  this  wee  white  flower  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a  “Hiawatha,”  but  other  of  the  youthful  braves  loved 
her  as  well,  and  many  were  the  battles  royal  this  young 
chief  had  to  wage  before  coming  off  victorious. 

Besides  this,  he  had  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  old 
chief,  his  father,  to  marry  the  little  waif,  as  his  father 
wished  him  to  marry  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Spokane 
chiefs,  thinking  thereby  to  promote  peace  between  the 
tribes,  which  were  always  at  war. 

Antelope  and  Mary  had  a  powerful  advocate  in 
Louise,  whose  one  earthly  ambition  was  to  have  her  adopt¬ 
ed  child  a  daughter  in  reality,  and  she  exerted  all  her  pow¬ 
ers  to  bring  about  its  consummation.  So  successful  was 
she  that  ere  many  moons  passed  Antelope  led  his  Mary  to 
the  Mission  Church,  where  Father  Joset  performed  the 
marriage  service  for  the  son  of  Louise  and  his  bride  in  the 
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church  on  the  same  spot  where-  a  generation  before  he  had 
performed  the  same  service  for  Antelope’s  parents  in  the 
open  air. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  wedding  party  spent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days  feasting,  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coeur  d’Alene  Lake,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  tribe,  where  Louise  had  a  lodge  made  for  them 
close  to  her  own,  and  the  most  peaceful  and  happy  days 
of  her  remaining  years  were  spent  with  her  well  beloved 
children. 

Louise’s  health  began  to  fail,  brought  on  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  her  long  and  dreary  marches  in  her  endeavors  to 
promote  peace  among  her  people  and  the  cares  of  the  sick 
and  dying. 

That  dread  disease,  consumption,  that  invariably 
proves  fatal  when  it  attacks  the  Indian  race,  had  fastened 
its  unrelenting  clutches  upon  her. 

The  following  winter  proved  to  be  very  severe,  provi¬ 
sions  were  scarce  and  the  tribe  often  suffered  from  hunger 
and  cold.  Mary  was  ever  a  delicate  creature,  and  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  a  long  and  dreary  winter  proved  more  than  she 
could  endure. 

In  the  spring,  when  her  time  of  trial  came,  she  passed 
to  the  great  beyond,  leaving  a  wee  bit  of  a  girl  baby,  a  liv¬ 
ing  image  of  herself,  and  which  the  priests  named  Dolores, 

They  buried  Mary  by  the  grave  of  her  mother,  and  in  a 
few  days  Antelope  was  missed,  and  they  found  him  dead 
with  his  head  on  his  wife’s  grave. 

His  grief  was  unbearable  at  the  loss  of  his  loved  one. 
A  deep  .  incision  was  found  in  his  arm.  He  had  bled  to 
death. 

Although  Louise  suffered  as  only  those  can  who  die 
with  this  dread  disease,  she  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last 
breath.  Her  prayers  were  fervent,  her  patience  supreme 
in  every  trial,  and  she  often  tenderly  kissed  the  cross, 
which  she  always  wore  around  her  neck. 

Father  Joset  said  to  the  writer:  “She  was  the  guard¬ 
ian  angel  of  the  whole  tribe,  she  served  as  my  interpreter, 
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and  gave  me  her  aid  in  all  my  labors.  Her  virtues  shone 
like  a  radiant  torch  among  the  Indians.” 

Her  one  grief  at  departing  this  life  was  the  future  of 
her  grandchild,  little  Dolores,  who,  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
surroundings  had  grown  to  be  a  fine  healthy  girl  of  one 
year. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  tribe  whom  Louise  thought 
worthy  to  rear  this  heritage  of  her  beloved  Mary,  so  after 
consulting  the  Lather  it  was  decided  to  send  for  a  United 
States  army  officer  and  lay  the  matter  before  him. 

When  he  arrived  Louise  presented  to  him  her  dilem¬ 
ma.  He  was  a  humane  man,  and  offered  to  do  anything  to 
aid  her  in  his  power,  but  when  she  asked  him  to  adopt  a 
babe,  and  of  Indian  parentage  on  one  side,  at  least,  to  say 
that  he  was  astonished  would  be  putting  it  very  mildly. 

He  informed  her  that  he  was  a  single  man  and  a  sol¬ 
dier,  living  a  rude  and  dangerous  life  on  the  frontier,  but 
Louise,  true  to  the  last  to  her  indomitable  will,  would  take 
no  denial,  and  the  officer  finally  consented  to  take  the  babe, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  sent  it  East  to  some  of  his 
friends  who  were  interested  in  the  uplifting  of  the  Indian 
race. 

The  following  day  he  started  with  his  charge,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  squaw  as  nurse,  for  the  fort. 

The  parting  of  Louise  with  her  treasure  was  affecting 
in  the  extreme,  and  many  were  the  admonitions  she  gave 
in  regard  to  its  religious  training. 

The  officer  kept  the  child  several  months  at  the  post, 
and  finally  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  where  it  was  adopted  by  an  attorney  of  that  city 
named  Phelps. 

Louise  realized  in  her  last  hours  that  she  had  done 
wrong  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  priest 
to  find  Mary’s  relatives  and  place  her  in  their  care,  and 
she  resolved  to  atone  as  far  as  was  in  her  power  to  Mary’s 
child  by  placing  her  in  the  care  of  her  mother’s  race. 

After  Louise  had  satisfied  herself  of  the  future  of  her 
beloved  Dolores  she  expressed  herself  ready  to  receive  the 
final  sacraments  of  the  church. 
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She  made  an  effort  to  rally  her  strength,  and  begged 
those  around  her  to  intone  in  their  own  language  a  hymn 
accompanying  them  herself  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 
They  were  still  singing  when  Louise,  unperceived  by  any, 
slept  the  final  sleep. 

The  beautiful  soul  of  this  Indian  woman  had  taken 
its  upward  flight,  and  the  priest,  addressing  his  people, 
said: 

“Skizhomish,  the  example  of  our  pious  Sihone  is  be¬ 
fore  us.  We  must  profit  by  it.  Henceforth  she  belongs 
to  the  whole  nation,  for  she  is  the  common  beloved  mother. 
As  we  one  day  desire  to  share  the  reward  she  has  just  ob¬ 
tained  by  her  virtues  and  good  works,  we  must  all  follow  in 
the  path  she  has  traced  for  us  and  which  leads  to  everlast¬ 
ing  happiness.” 

The  death  of  Louise  Sihone  was  a  signal  for  universal 
grief  of  the  tribe.  She  was  a  mother  beloved  by  all,  and  a 
faithful  friend  to  the  whole  nation,  who  ran  crying : 

“Sihone,  Sihone,  good  Sihone  is  dead.” 

The  cry  was  taken  up  and  echoed  in  the  valleys,  the 
foothills  and  the  high  mountains  which  surrounded  the  In¬ 
dian  villages.  The  Indians  ran  up  in  crowds  around  the 
lodge  of  the  departed. 

In  their  desire  to  look  once  more  upon  their  beloved 
the  lodge  was  invaded,  but  it  was  too  small  to  hold  them  all, 
and  the  mats  were  torn  from  the  poles. 

The  lodge  thus  opened  on  all  sides  allowed  them  to 
gaze  in  admiring  silence  on  their  guide  and  teacher  in  her 
last  sleep. 

It  is  a  custom  of  the  Indians  for  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  to  assemble,  then  on  a  signal  of  the  nearest  relative 
all  present  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations,  often  forced 
rather  by  the  ceremony  than  by  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

On  Louise’s  death,  when  her  husband  gave  the  signal, 
the  scene  was  different,  as  the  prayers  were  interrupted  by 
sobs,  proving  clearly  that  no  empty  ceremony  was  here  en¬ 
acted,  but  a  sincere  grief  caused  by  her  loss. 

These  ceremonies  usually  end  with  sunset,  but  not  so 
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on  this  occasion.  As  the  shades  of  evening  approached  the 
Indians  put  up  a  vast  lodge,  which  they  illuminated  with 
a  fire  of  resinous  wood. 

The  body  was  becomingly  wrapped  in  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  whereupon  the 
principal  chief  of  the  nation  related  touching  incidents  of 
her  heroic  virtues. 

Father  Joset  speaking  of  this  said: 

“The  most  sublime  eulogy  I  ever  heard  was  that  of 
Red  Wing,  the  son  of  Louise,  on  his  mother.  It  was  full 
of  simple  eloquence,  which  moved  his  audience  to  tears.” 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  death  of  Louise  her  body 
was  carried  in  the  early  morning  to  the  church,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  whole  tribe,  and  after  a  solemn  mass  of  re¬ 
quiem  and  other  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  church,  Father 
Joset  decided  to  leave  the  remains  during  the  day  at  the 
church  for  the  consolation  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

At  last  the  day  began  to  wane,  the  shades  of  night  soon 
enfolded  the  valley,  yet  it  was  the  most  favorable  time  to 
give  the  interment  a  funeral  grandeur,  and  a  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  precious  Sihone. 

The  children  had  gathered  large  quantities  of  resinous 
splinters.  These  primitive  torches  in  the  hands  of  the 
children  of  nature,  dressed  chiefly  in  bear,  wolf,  cougar, 
beaver  and  otter  skins,  added  to  the  ceremony,  sad  and 
mournful  in  itself,  a  wfierd  majesty  and  a  savage  grandeur 
in  keeping  with  the  place  and  occasion. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  two  long  files,  one  of  women 
and  one  of  men.  The  grave  was  dug  by  her  children  and 
kinsmen. 

The  simple  cofiin  was  the  work  of  her  youngest  son. 
On  reaching  the  burial  place  the  Indians  arranged  them¬ 
selves  in  order  around  the  grave,  and  after  the  last  prayers 
of  the  church  the  coffin  was  lowered. 

Each  one  present  threw  a  spadeful  of  earth  into  the 
grave,  pronounced  a  prayer  and  a  last  adieu.  This  touch¬ 
ing  ceremony  and  the  most  trifling  incident  of  the  great 
funeral  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Cceur  d’Alenes,  and 
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are  repeated  to  their  children  and  grandchildren.  They 
will  render  ever  memorable  this  day  of  Christian  sorrow 
and  religious  triumph  conferred  upon  a  poor  Indian  wo¬ 
man  of  the  Skizhomish  or  Cceur  d’Alenes. 
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Chapter  IV. 

JOCK’S  RE  TURK  TO  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

Jock  Hazelton  returned  with  the  second  stampede  into 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  and  while  standing  talking  one  evening 
with  an  acquaintance  at  Murray,  Idaho,  named  Davis,  who 
said  that  he  had  had  a  dream  the  night  before  that  he 
wished  would  come  true.  After  relating  the  dream,  in 
which  he  found  gold  in  a  certain  ravine,  Jock  said : 

“Why  don’t  you  prospect  it  ?” 

Davis  replied:  “I  believe  I  will,  and  if  you  will  go 
with  me  you  can  have  half  interest  if  we  find  anything.” 

Hext  morning  bright  and  early  they  started,  and  get¬ 
ting  some  of  the  gravel  and  washing  it  they  found  the  ever 
welcome  color. 

This  so  encouraged  them  that  they  continued,  and 
finally  struck  the  richest  pay  streak  of  the  season.  They 
named  it  the  Dream  claim,  and  the  ravine  is  known  as 
“Dream  Gulch”  to  this  day,  while  the  dreamer  was  nick¬ 
named  “Dream  Davis.” 

After  a  few  months  Davis  left  and  went  back  to  his 
home  in  Oregon,  and  about  a  year  later  he  committed  sui¬ 
cide.  Jock  continued  to  work  the  claim.  He  took  in  a 
partner  on  his  share,  a  young  man  almost  as  inexperienced 
as  himself  in  placer  mining,  and  accordingly  they  did  not 
make  so  much  out  of  the  property  as  they  should  have  done. 

Captain  John  Mullan,  that  veteran  pioneer  path¬ 
finder,  said : 

“I  am  not  surprised  at  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  mountains,  as  I  frequently  noticed  along  my 
1  line  of  road  through  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  veins  of  quartz  in- 
j  dicating  the  presence  of  gold. 
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“One  day  one  of  my  herders  came  into  camp  with  a 
handful  of  coarse  gold,  which  he  said  he  had  found  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  river.  I  did  nothing  to  encourage  fur¬ 
ther  investigation,  as  I  knew  any  rich  discovery  would  lead 
to  a  stampede  from  men  in  my  expedition,  and  I  would 
thus  be  unable  to  complete  the  road  at  a  given  time. 

“I  regarded  it  of  greater  importance  for  the  public 
to  open  this  line,  by  which  means  the  correct  geography  of 
the  country  could  he  obtained.  My  object  was  to  ascertain 
where  there  was  a  practical  railroad  pass  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  all  other 
considerations  secondary. 

The  Captain  was  asked  by  a  friend  about  a  peculiar 
condition  in  that  country,  which  the  old  pioneers  thought 
almost  a  phenomena,  and  that  was  the  finding  of  clover  and 
blue  grass  in  almost  inaccessible  places.  The  Captain  re¬ 
plied  : 

“Did  anything  ever  come  of  that  ?  Well,  it  was  this 
way:  Feed  was  very  scarce  except  near  the  streams  along 
the  line,  and  with  my  expedition  was  a  Dutchman  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  we  should  sow  grass  seed  along  the  road  for  the 
stock  of  immigrants. 

“So  I  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  purchased  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  blue  grass  and  clover  seed,  and  the  Dutchman,  hav¬ 
ing  been  father  of  the  idea,  was  given  the  job  of  sowing 
the  seed. 

“He  would  take  a  rake  and  a  bag  of  seed  and  go  up 
into  the  open  glades,  and  rake  away  the  debris  and  brush 
and  sow  the  seed.  Sometimes  he  would  have  to  climb  trees  ^ 
in  order  to  find  places  to  scatter  the  seed.  Thus,  the  find¬ 
ing  of  blue  grass  and  clover  growing,  where  it  appeared 
human  foot  had  never  been  planted,  is  due  to  the  ‘Dutch¬ 
man  and  his  little  rake/  ” 

The  Captain  continued :  “It  seems  a  remarkable  fact 
that  people  had  traveled  over  this  road  for  twenty-five  , 
years  without  the  existence  of  rich  deposits  of  silver  and 
lead  being  suspected,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  lay  within 
a  radius  of  one  mile  of  this  mighty  thoroughfare/’ 
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The  discovery  of  silver  and  lead  on  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  River  is  a  strange,  but  withal  a  true 
story. 

In  September,  1885,  H.  S.  Kellogg,  an  old  prospector, 
brought  in  samples  of  galena  ore  to  the  new  mining  camp 
of  Murray,  which  he  said  he  had  found  on  the  South  Fork. 

He  was  at  the  time  grub  staked  by  Cooper  and  Peck, 
owners  of  a  general  merchandise  store. 

Kellogg  showed  the  ore  to  Phil  O’Rourke,  who  was  a 
Colorado  miner  and  was  conversant  with  the  character  of 
the  ore. 

O’Rourke  told  Kellogg  it  was  certainly  valuable. 
O’Rourke  was  at  the  time  under  a  grub  stake  partnership 
with  “Dutch  Jake”  Goetz  and  Harry  Bear,  and  had  just  re¬ 
turned  with  “Dutch  Jake”  from  a  trip  to  the  hills. 

Jake  told  his  partner  of  Kellogg’s  discovery,  and  the 
firm  immediately  supplied  the  prospectors  with  an  outfit 
to  go  and  locate  the  claim.  The  following  morning  Kellogg 
and  O’Rourke  left  camp,  packing  their  tools  and  supplies 
on  their  backs. 

While  trudging  along  they  came  upon  an  old  Spanish 
burro  that  belonged  to  Cooper  and  Peck,  and  had  been 
turned  out  by  Kellogg  after  their  dissolution  of  partner¬ 
ship. 


O’Rourke  took  possession  of  the  donkey  and  packed 
the  tools  and  outfit  on  him. 

They  prospected  up  the  hill  750  feet,  and  found  a  big 
body  of  galena,  calling  the  discovery  “The  Bunker  Hill,” 
from  the  great  battle  of  that  name. 

Cooper  and  Peck  got  wind  of  the  discovery,  and 
learned  that  the  two  prospectors  had  used  their  donkey 
on  the  day  of  the  discovery. 

The  firm  then  brought  an  action  against  the  pros¬ 
pectors  and  claimed  an  interest  in  the  location  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  used  their  donkey. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Korman  Buck  and 
a  jury. 

The  jury  promptly  returned  a  verdict  that  Cooper 
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and  Peck  were  not  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  mine. 

The  judge  took  the  verdict  from  the  jury  and  reversed 
the  decision,  allowing  Cooper  and  Peck  a  portion.  The 
mine  was  sold  for  $1,500,000. 

Con  Sullivan  located  the  extension  of  the  “Bunker  IX" 
Hill,”  naming  it  “The  Sullivan.” 

From  these  locations  developed  the  great  Bunker  Hill  t— 
and  Sullivan  mines,  e 

Keliogg  bought  the  donkey,  which  in  a  measure  dis¬ 
covered  the  mine,  and  paid  a  man  $50  a  month  to  keep  him 
at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  where  he  lived  several  years  in 
ease  and  luxury. 

This  discovery  so  encouraged  prospectors  that  the  en¬ 
tire  country  was  prospected,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  s'" 
great  silver  and  lead  mines  of  this  district. 
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Chapter  V. 

WALLACE. 

4  Wallace,  now  the  metropolis  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  min¬ 
ing  region,  was  located  in  1884  by  W.  R.  Wallace,  and 
bears  his  name. 

It  is  situated  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by  lofty  mount¬ 
ains,  at  the  confluence  of  four  streams.  Placer  Creek, 
Rine-Mile  Creek,  Canyon  Creek  and  South  Fork  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  River,  the  creeks  emptying  into  the  river  at 
this  point. 

The  narrow  canyons  through  which  these  streams  flow 
j  contain  the  mineral  which  makes  Wallace  the  center  of  the 
v  greatest  silver  and  lead  ore  district  in  the  world,  and  the 
location  of  these  canyons  make  Wallace  a  natural  townsite. 
Colonel  Wallace  located  eighty  acres,  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  with  Sioux  Indian  scrip,  in  the  name  of  a  half- 
breed  Indian  named  Walter  Rourke,  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  scrip  in  good  faith. 

This  scrip  had  been  cancelled,  as  it  was  a  duplicate, 
the  original  having  been  lost,  and  when  it  was  afterward 
found  it  was  laid  upon  a  piece  of  land  in  Dakota,  thus 
making  Wallace’s  scrip  null  and  void. 

In  the  fall  of  ’88,  after  the  Colonel  had  sold  a  large 
number  of  the  best  lots,  and  for  which  he  had  given  war¬ 
ranty  deeds,  a  rumor  was  circulated  which  reached  the  ears 
of  the  purchasers,  that  the  title  of  the  property  was  im¬ 
perfect,  and  the  citizens  sent  a  committee  to  the  land  office 
at  Coeur  d’Alene  City  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

The  rumor  proved  to  he  correct. 

They  learned  that  the  original  scrip  had  been  lost  and 
a  duplicate  issued.  Later  the  original  had  been  found,  and 
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the  duplicate  which  Colonel  Wallace  had  bought  from  the 
half-breed  had  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  old  army  veteran 
who  had  been  the  pioneer  of  the  camp,  lost  his  townsite, 
and  the  town  was  “ jumped.” 

The  citizens  met  and  passed  resolutions  that  those  who 
had  purchased  lots  from  Colonel  Wallace  in  good  faith 
should  he  allowed  to  hold  them,  and  those  who  “jumped” 
lots  would  he  limited  to  four. 

This  faulty  title  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  phase  of  human  nature,  the  desire  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  This  news  reached  the  camp  at  10 
o’clock  at  night,  and  one  not  familiar  with  the  town  lot  and 
claim  jumping  business  would  have  thought  it  was  a  sort 
of  a  “Jack  o’  Lantern  display.” 

One  could  see  the  lights  from  candles,  lanterns  and 
pine  knot  torches  in  the  hands  of  the  jumpers,  flash  fitfully 
through  the  gloom  of  the  November  night,  outlining  their 
forms  like  midnight  ghouls  in  search  of  their  prey. 

The  scene  which  daylight  revealed  to  the  beholder 
was  extremely  amusing.  Location  notices  were  everywhere 
to  be  seen  glistening  white  in  the  sunshine,  tacked  on 
stumps,  logs,  fences  and  posts. 

While  Colonel  Wallace  had  had  the  plat  surveyed, 
the  streets  and  alleys  had  never  been  opened  up.  Thus, 
having  no  guide,  many  locators  lost  their  bearings,  and  had 
located  town  lots  in  the  streets  and  alleys. 

Again,  the  locations  would  lap  over  each  other.  Where 
this  occurred  there  would  have  to  be  a  compromise,  and 
many  were  the  “swaps”  made. 

Many  sold  their  holdings  the  next  day  for  any  price 
they  could  get  for  them. 

One  corner  lot  that  at  this  time  is  worth  $200  a  front 
foot  was  sold  for  a  drink  of  whisky. 

This  affair  passed  off  with  less  friction  than  property 
jumping  usually  does  on  the  frontier.  Only  two  shooting 
scrapes,  in  which  one  man  was  killed,  occurred. 

/The  citizens  thought  they  had  got  off  very  easy. 

/  Colonel  Wallace  had  expended  most  of  the  money  he 
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had  received  from  the  sale  of  the  lots  in  improvements,  so 
that  those  who  had  paid  for  lots  did  not  have  much  of  a 
grievance. 

There  were,  however,  some  lawsuits  that  cost  the  con¬ 
testants  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  town  grew  rapidly,  but  on  July  27th,  1890,  a  fire 
^occurred  and  wiped  Walllace  off  the  map. 

Every  business  house  between  the  river  and  the 
mountains  was  destroyed,  but  ere  a  year  had  passed  it  was 
rebuilt,  many  of  the  new  buildings  being  of  brick. 

The  town  was  then  incorporated,  and  has  grown  until 
it  is  the  third  city  in  population  in  the  State,  containing 
\/  3,500  inhabitants,  and  is  a  modern  town  in  every  way. 

Yet,  Colonel  Wallace,  the  old  army  veteran  who  came 
into  the  country  and  endured  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer, 
and  made  it  possible  for  those  who  came  afterwards  to 
achieve  these  successes,  is  not  even  here  to  see  the  results 
which  his  early  labors  had  made  possible. 

He  left  the  locality  a  year  after  the  jumping,  and  is 
living  in  Michigan  in  comparative  poverty  in  his  old  age. 
Another  victim  of  man’s  treachery  to  his  kind. 

J  Wallace  is  also  the  county  seat  of  Shoshone  County, 
where  the  two  fiercest  labor-battles  of  the  century  have 
been  fought,  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

Jock  Hazelton  came  over  from  the  placer  camp  at 
Murray  to  attend  the  first  Protestant  church  service,  which 
was  conducted  by  Bishop  Talbot,  who  was  the  pioneer 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

The  service  was  held  in  August,  1886,  in  the  town 
hall,  where  shows,  prize-fights  and  public  gatherings  of 
all  sorts  were  held. 

The  advent  of  the  Bishop  was  proclaimed  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  camp  in  the  usual  manner  of  all  announce¬ 
ments,  by  having  “dodgers”  or  handbills  printed  and  hung 
up  in  the  saloons  and  otherwise  distributed,  which  read  as 
follows : 
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“The  Eight  Keverend  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 
will  hold  divine  services  in  Cap.  Human’s  Hall  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  20th,  1886,  at  11  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.  All  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited.  Bring  the  babies  to  have  them  baptized. 
P.  S.  Please  leave  your  guns  with  the  usher. 

“By  Order  of  the  Committee.” 

The  postscript  was  not  printed  on  all  of  the  “dodgers,” 
but  the  wag  of  a  printer  added  it  to  a  few  for  a  joke.  The 
Bishop  saved  one  of  the  dodgers  and  exhibited  it  to  his 
philanthropic  lady  friends  in  the  East,  and  it  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  for  the  good  Episcopal  sisters  in  the  civilized 
Eastern  States  contributed  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  Christianity  in  the  wilds  of  Idaho,  where 
they  were  led  to  believe  it  was  necessary  for  people  to 
carry  guns  even  when  attending  divine  service. 

J ock  was  much  amused  when  he  saw  this  mode  of  ad¬ 
vertising  religious  services,  and  sent  a  copy  to  his  mother 
in  York  State,  and  the  maiden  aunt  and  his  mother  wept 
over  his  lot.  Helen  also  received  one,  and  wondered  how 
she  could  ever  endure  to  attend  a  service  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  first  bank  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  was  a  small  iron 
box  brought  into  Murray  on  a  toboggan,  drawn  by  a  bull¬ 
dog  over  the  Belknap  trail  from  the  Northern  Pacific  road, 
by  “Billy”  Hawkins  of  the  Ainsworth  First  National  Bank 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  contained  $40,000  in  gold. 

The  bank  furniture  consisted  of  the  strong  box,  the 
gold  and  one  bank  ledger,  with  the  bull-dog  for  a  guard. 

Mr.  Hawkins  set  up  business  in  the  corner  of  a  sa¬ 
loon  run  by  Jack  Enright,  in  the  only  frame  building  in 
the  town,  built  of  whipsawed  lumber,  which  had  cost  the 
parties  who  erected  it  a  small  fortune.  Besides  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  bank  and  the  fashionable  saloon  of  the  town, 
it  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  devotees  of  the  gambling  table 
and  the  courtezans  of  the  camp. 

What  the  bank  lacked  in  paraphernalia  it  made  up  in 
profits,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  trebled  his  capital  in  a  few  months, 
when  he  sold  the  bank  outfit  and  his  good  will  to  Warren 
Hussey  and  his  son  Charles  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
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They  did  the  banking  business  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes 
for  a  number  of  years,  moving  over  to  Wallace  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  galena  on  the  South  Fork,  where  they 
finally  failed,  catching  the  deposits  of  a  great  many  people. 
The  Husseys  eventually  paid  the  preferred  claims,  but  the 
small  fish  were  gobbled  up  by  the  big  ones,  as  usual,  and 
got  little  or  nothing. 

This  was  the  third  bank  failure  in  which  Warren  Hus¬ 
sey  had  been  involved,  but  failing  in  the  hanking  business 
had  become  a  fixed  habit  with  him,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to 
try  to  resist  it.  The  firm,  father  and  son,  announced  to 
their  creditors  “that  in  April,  1899,  they  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  bankrupt  law,”  made  especially  for  hank  em¬ 
bezzlers).  Another  instance  where  the  bank  depositors  got 
the  experience  and  the  bankers  got  the  hoodie. 
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Chapter  VI. 


CCEUR  D’ALENE  CHARACTERS. 


One  of  the  characters  who  most  interested  Jock  Hazel- 
ton  in  the  placer  mining  camps  of  the  Ccenr  d’Alenes  was 
Addison  Orvando  Toncray,  familiarly  called  “Uncle 
Tonk,”  who  is  the  original  “Huckleberry  Finn”  of  Mark 
Twain’s  famous  book  of  that  name. 

He  was  horn  February  10th,  1842,  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa.  When  three  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Han¬ 
nibal,  Missouri,  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 

He  attended  school  with  S.  L.  Clemens,  afterwards 
known  to  the  world  as  “Mark  Twain.”  A  great  portion 
of  their  leisure  time  was  spent  together  boating  and  fishing 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  “Hncle  Tonk” 
drifted  West,  and  has  lived  in  most  of  the  mining  camps  of 
the  frontier,  coming  to  Idaho  at  the  time  of  the  gold 
stampede  into  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

He  lived  in  the  little  town  of  Murray,  Idaho,  for  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  has  never  been  out  of  the  village  but  three 
times.  Uncle  “Tonk”  has  never  outlived  his  boyish  love 
for  the  circus,  and  two  of  these  trips  were  to  Wallace, 
twenty  miles  away,  to  attend  one. 

Uncle  “Tonk’s”  trips  were  quite  an  event,  in  which  all 
the  town  people  took  an  active  interest. 

One  man  would  lend  him  a  pair  of  trousers,  another 
a  coat  and  vest,  and  still  another  a  silk  “tile,”  a  relic  of 
former  gentility,  and  Uncle  “Tonk”  rigged  out  in  his  bor¬ 
rowed  plumage  would  mount  the  stage  coach  beside  the 
driver,  bound  for  the  circus. 

But,  lo !  the  aftermath, 
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At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  performance,  and  after 
making  calls  on  his  acquaintances,  Uncle  “Tonk’s”  beset¬ 
ting  sin  would  get  the  better  of  him,  and  he  would  then  fill 
up  on  Western  liquor. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  stage  to  Murray  he  would 
crawl  out  minus  silk  hat,  wet,  muddy  and  dirty,  for  it  al¬ 
ways  rained  on  circus  day  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

His  third  trip  was  to  Wardner,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
prolonged  indulgence,  and  while  in  this  paralyzed  condi¬ 
tion  Dick  Marks  rolled  poor  old  “Tonk”  up  in  a  blanket, 
loaded  him  into  a  freight  wagon  and  shipped  him  to 
Wardner. 

The  trip  of  thirty  miles  over  as  rough  a  piece  of 
mountain  road  as  it  has  ever  been  anybody’s  misfortune  to 
ride  over  sobered  “Tonk”  up. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  returned  to  Murray.  He  man¬ 
ages  to  eke  out  an  existence  doing  chores,  taking  care  of 
gentlemen’s  offices  and  running  errands. 

He  was  once  a  bright  man,  with  a  fair  education,  but 
drink  and  other  vices  had  shattered  his  intellect  so  that 
now  he  does  not  keep  to  a  subject  two  minutes  at  a  time. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  walking  temperance  lecturer,  but  he  in¬ 
formed  Jock  that  he  had  not  taken  a  drink  for  four 
months,  and  said  he  never  would  again. 

In  the  early  ’80’s,  during  the  stampede  for  gold  into 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  there  came  into  the  new  mining  camp 
of  Murray  a  young  man  of  Canadian  birth. 

He  secured  a  position  as  man  of  all  work  in  a  general 
merchandise  store. 

The  man  who  owned  the  store  was  not  a  very  shrewd 
man  of  business,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  man 
of  all  work  owned  the  business,  and  the  former  owner  had 
the  experience. 

The  years  rolled  by,  and  the  young  man  took  in  a  part¬ 
ner. 

Along  about  1887,  after  silver  and  lead  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  South  Fork  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  River,  and 
D.  C.  Corbin  had  built  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  into  the 
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country,  this  shrewd  “Canuck”  decided  that  a  point  on  a 
line  of  railroad  would  be  a  better  place  for  business  than 
one  twenty  miles  distant. 

Accordingly  the  partners  moved  to  what  is  now  the 
metropolis  of  the  Cceur  d’Alene  mining  district,  and  set  up 
in  good  style. 

At  the  hotel  where  the  young  man  boarded  was  a 
young  girl  employed  as  waitress,  Katherine  by  name. 

The  young  people  met  at  the  table  from  day  to  day, 
one  as  a  guest,  the  other  as  a  servant. 

Finally  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 

This  girl  was  as  beautiful  as  a  dream  and  as  pure  as 
the  lilies  which  grew  in  the  mountains  around  her.  The 
friends  of  both  parties  who  watched  this  drama  in  real  life 
at  first  believed  it  to  be  a  case  of  true  love,  but  as  the 
months  sped  by  and  the  young  man  did  not  ask  Katherine 
to  accompany  him  to  the  social  functions,  her  friends  grew 
suspicious  of  his  attentions. 

About  this  time  David  secured  Katherine  a  position  as 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store. 

He  continued  to  visit  her  as  usual,  but  did  not  take 
her  out  with  him. 

She  was  his  superior  in  every  way  put  perchance  edu¬ 
cation  and  cunning. 

One  day  Katherine  surprised  her  friends  by  telling 
them  that  David  was  going  to  send  her  away  to  school  for 
two  years,  and  that  then  they  would  be  married. 

After  some  time  spent  in  preparation  Katherine  de¬ 
parted  for  a  distant  city  to  study  and  become  accomplished, 
and  to  fit  herself  for  the  position  of  David’s  wife. 

David  visited  her  frequently  at  her  new  home,  and 
finally  accomplished  her  ruin. 

Then  he  did  what  men  of  his  stamp  always  do — de¬ 
serted  her. 

David  boasted  publicly  that  it  took  him  three  years 
to  accomplish  his  aim. 

Katherine  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Wallace  and  said : 

“I  am  living  in  a  distant  city  trying  to  support  myself 
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and  child — David’s  child.  Oh,  my  God,  what  I  have  sac¬ 
rificed  for  that  man,  whom  I  loved  better  than  my  own  life. 
I  have  given  up  my  church,  my  reputation,  my  home,  my 
friends,  and  almost  my  God,  and  here  I  am,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  city,  broken  in  health,  striving  to  keep  a  roof 
over  my  own  and  my  babe’s  head,  far  from  my  mother  and 
all  that  I  hold  dear,  deserted  by  the  man  I  trusted  with 
what  was  more  precious  to  me  than  my  life,  my  honor.  Oh, 
that  God  in  His  mercy  would  take  me  and  my  babe  out  of 
this  cold,  cruel  world.  I  do  not  ask  for  forgiveness.  I 
know  that  I  have  sinned  beyond  redemption.  But  oh,  my 
friend,  I  loved  him  so.  Your  broken-hearted 

“Katherine.” 

What  of  David,  the  author  of  all  this  misery?  Ap¬ 
parently  all  went  well  with  him.  Business  prospered,  he 
acquired  wealth,  and  as  his  worldly  possessions  increased 
his  ambitions  kept  pace. 

He  still  lived  the  life  of  a  roue  and  profligate,  but  was 
not  countenanced  after  his  escapade  with  Katherine  in  re¬ 
spectable  society,  even  in  a  mining  camp,  where  people’s 
ideas  of  morality  become  sadly  blunted. 

David  began  to  look  around  for  a  wife  who  could  as¬ 
sist  him  to  climb  the  social  ladder  and  at  the  same  time  fur¬ 
ther  his  business  interests. 

He  found  a  pure  young  girl  (and  men  who  have  lived 
the  life  of  a  libertine  must  have  the  purest  and  best,  and 
the  pity  of  it  is  they  nearly  always  get  them),  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  link  her  life  with  his  old  worn  out  physical  wreck, 
who  had  tasted  the  very  dregs  of  vice,  and  whose  only  re¬ 
deeming  quality  was  his  ability  to  acquire  wealth. 

They  have  a  beautiful  home,  and  little  children  play 
around  the  fireside.  But  is  he  a  happy  man  ? 

If  ever  vain  regret,  disappointment  and  misery  were 
depicted  on  a  human  countenance,  that  face  is  David’s. 

What  of  Katherine  ? 

About  the  time  of  David’s  marriage  her  baby  died. 

Katherine,  feeling  that  she  had  nothing  to  live  for, 
went  the  way  of  so  many  trusting,  deceived  and  deserted 
girls. 
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Edward  JBoyce,  President  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  who  isSuch  a  prominent  figure  in  labor  circles, 
was  born  in  Ireland  November  8th,  1863,  and  educated  in 
National  schools.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  a  family  of 
four,  three  boys  and  one  girl.  All  of  his  mother’s  family 
came  to  Alabama  in  1840,  where  their  descendants  still  re¬ 
side.  His  father  died  when  Edward  was  quite  young,  and 
his  mother  died  in  1891. 

On  September  6th,  1882,  he  left  Ireland,  reaching 
Boston  September  21st,  1882.  He  went  to  Menasha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  worked  for  the  Milwaukee  and  Northern  Bail- 
road  until  April  15th,  1883,  when  he  went  to  Colorado  and 
arrived  in  Denver  May  3rd,  1883. 

He  worked  for  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bailroad 
and  Leadville  Water  Company,  and  in  the  smelters  of 
Leadville  before  going  into  the  mines. 

In  April,  1884,  he  joined  the  Miners’  Union  and 
Knights  of  Labor  at  Leadville,  but  held  no  office  in  either 
organization. 

In  May,  1887,  he  left  Leadville  for  Idaho,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Wardner  June  1st,  1887,  where  he  worked  in  the 
mines  until  January  17th,  1892,  when  all  mines  were  shut 
down  by  order  of  the  Mushroom  Mining  Men’s  Associa- 
tion. 

He  was  then  corresponding  secretary  of  Wardner 
Union.  He  was  arrested  July  15th,  1892,  by  the  military 
authorities  when  martial  law  was  first  declared  in  Sho¬ 
shone  County,  and  taken  to  Boise. 

He  was  tried  for  contempt  of  court,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Judge  Beatty  to  six  months’  imprisonment  in 
Ada  County  J ail,  with  several  others  for  the  same  offense. 

He  was  released  February  17th,  1893.  After  being 
released  he  returned  to  Wardner  and  learned  that  he  was 
blacklisted,  and  could  not  find  employement  in  Shoshone 
County.  He  then  went  to  Montana  and  worked  in  a  mine 
in  Missoula  County  until  July,  1893,  when  he  returned  to 
Idaho. 

He  prospected  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Mountains,  in 
Lemhi  County. 
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In  May,  1894,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Ward- 
ner  Union  to  attend  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board.  The  same 
fall  he  was  elected  to  represent  Shoshone  County  in  the 
Senate  of  Idaho. 

In  1895  he  was  elected  by  Wardner  Union  to  attend 
the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  which  was  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  May  10th. 
1895. 

At  this  session  he  was  elected  general  organizer,  and 
in  1896  was  again  sent  by  Wardner  Union  to  the  fourth 
annual  convention,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  although  at  work 
in  the  Golden  Chest  Placer  mine,  at  Murray,  Idaho,  at  the 
time  he  was  elected. 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  at  this  convention,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  position  in  1897,  1898  and  1899. 

The  Federation  had  eighteen  Unions  when  he  was 
elected  president,  and  it  now  has  100  in  good  working  or¬ 
der  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory  West  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  also  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

A  man  of  strong  character  and  decided  views,  these 
have  caused  him  to  be  known  the  country  over.  Under  his 
management  and  that  of  Secretary  James  Maher,  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  has  pursued  an  aggressive 
policy  in  dealing  with  unjust  actions  of  the  corporations, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
fighting  organization,  is  admired  and  looked  up  to  by  the 
working  people,  dreaded  and  feared  by  the  capitalists. 
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Chapter  VII. 

LABOR  TROUBLES  OF  1892. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  industrial  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  in  1892  one  must  go  back  to 
the  time  that  labor  was  first  organized  in  the  district,  and 
the  causes  that  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Mush¬ 
room  Mining  Men’s  Association  and  their  attempt  to  dis¬ 
rupt  organized  labor. 

The  operators  of  the  great  silver  and  lead  mines  of  the 
district  paid  during  the  years  of  1886,  1887,  1888  and 
1889  to  the  miners  $3.50,  and  to  the  shovelers  and  car  men 
$3.00  per  day. 

In  1889  the  miners  recognizing  their  unorganized 
condition  realized  that  the  rumor  of  a  reduction  in  wages 
could  easily  be  made  a  reality. 

They  called  a  meeting  inviting  all  the  laboring  men 
of  the  district  to  attend. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  resolutions  to 
organize  all  working  men  in  and  about  the  mines  and  mills 
were  carried  unanimously,  and  the  organization  was  called 
Miners’  Union. 

The  work  thus  inaugurated  spread  rapidly  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years  all  the  miners  in  the  district  were  thor¬ 
oughly  organized. 

Affiliated  Unions  flourished  in  the  towns  of  Wardner,  ? 
Burke,  Mullan  and  Gem.  After  a  time  it  was  decided  that 
only  underground  men  should  be  eligible  to  membership  in  > 
the  Union. 

During  all  these  years  one  dollar  per  month  had  been 
deducted  from  each  man’s  wages,  called  a  “hospital  fee,” 
and  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  physicians  who  were 
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willing  to  “whack  up”  with  the  company’s  local  officials. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  hospital  in  the  whole  district  for 
their  accommodation. 

j  Fourteen  hundred  men  were  paying  fourteen  hundred 
jdollars  per  month  for  medical  attendance  which  was  denied 
'them. 

When  an  employe  was  sick  or  injured  he  was  taken  to 
some  lodging  house  or  cabin  where,  through  the  incompe¬ 
tency  of  the  physicians  employed  by  the  company,  and  neg¬ 
lect,  four  out  of  five  died  or  were  maimed  for  life. 

Jock  Hazelton  was  employed  in  the  “Old  Jonah” 
mine  in  the  winter  of  1890,  when  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  company  to  have  the  mines  properly  timbered,  he 
was  severely  injured  by  falling  rock. 

He  was  taken  to  a  cabin  where  Edward  Boyce,  after¬ 
wards  president  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
found  him,  delirious,  suffering  from  neglect,  his  tempera¬ 
ture  104°. 

Mr.  Boyce  quit  his  work  and  secured  a  competent 
physician  who,  upon  examination,  found  that  Jock’s  bro¬ 
ken  limb  hadn’t  been  properly  set,  and  if  left  in  that  con¬ 
dition  he  would  he  a  cripple  for  life. 

After  the  resetting  of  the  limb  and  the  best  nursing 
that  Mr.  Boyce  could  give  him  for  five  weeks,  he  was 
removed  to  Uncle  Bill’s  ranch  at  Osburn,  where,  after 
months  of  confinement  and  the  best  of  nourishing  food 
which  Aunty  Osburn  could  prepare,  Jock  was  himself 
again. 

These  and  many  similar  instances  of  had  faith  on  the 
part  of  The  mine  owners  decided  the  affiliated  Unions  to 
build  a  hospital  of  their  own. 

They  selected  Wallace  as  the  most  central  point,  the 
contract  was  let  for  a  two-story  brick  building  at  a  cost  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  to  be  furnished  with  all  accom¬ 
modations  found  in  a  first-class  hospital. 

The  building  was  constructed  under  the  supervision 
of  Sister  Joseph,  Mother  Superior  of  the  Order  of  Provi- 
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dence  (from  which  it  takes  its  name),  and  is  now  owned 
and  controlled  by  that  order. 

The  institution  was  under  her  management  for  eight 
years,  and  to  her  executive  ability  and  her  beautiful 
Christian  character  is  due  the  profound  respect  and  esteem 
with  which  she  is  held  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike  in 
this  community.  The  building  was  finished  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public  in  1891. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  miners  all  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  except  “Old  Jonah”  paid  the  hospital  fee  of  one 
dollar  per  month  from  each  man’s  wages  to  the  Providence 
hospital. 

This  refusal  caused  the  first  friction  between  the 
miners  and  the  “Old  Jonah,”  who  to  this  day  refuse  to 
allow  their  employes  to  pay  this  fee  to  the  Providence  hos¬ 
pital,  which  is  the  only  place  in  the  camp  in  which  a  sick 
or  injured  person  can  receive  proper  nursing  and  medical 
attendance. 

During  the  years  of  1889  and  1890  the  mine  owners 
put  machine  drills  run  by  compressed  air  in  their  mines, 
with  which  two  men  could  break  down  as  much  rock  in 
one  day  as  ten  men  could  with  hand  drills. 

Old  miners  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
mining  were  put  back  to  shoveling,  and  the  shovelers  had 
to  perform  double  the  amount  of  work  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  machine  drills. 

These  hard  conditions  caused  considerable  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  the  miners. 

The  leaders  of  the  various  unions  called  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question. 

A  motion  made  to  ask  the  mine  owners  to  adopt  a 
wage  scale  of  $3.50  for  all  men  under  ground  received 
many  seconds,  and  the  question  was  called  for,  when  a  new 
member  arose  and  said:  “It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
mining  companies  to  pay  the  same  wages  to  all  under¬ 
ground  men.  A  miner  is  a  skilled  workman,  while  any¬ 
one  can  handle  a  shovel.  The  company  has  a  right  to  take 
advantage  of  any  new  invention,  to  save  expense;  we  live 
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in  an  age  of  invention  and  progress  for  which  we^should  be 
thankful.” 

It  was  learned  afterward  that  this  individual  was  a 
“spotter”  of  the  company’s  who  had  been  employed  to  join 
the  Union  and  spy  out  their  plans  and  report  to  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Jock  Hazelton  arose  and  said: 

“The  gentleman  is  right ;  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress 
and  invention  for  which  I  hope  we  all  are  sufficiently 
thankful,  but  we  are  all  God’s  creatures,  and  as  such  should 
all  have  the  benefits  of  said  progress  and  invention. 

“This  wonderful  improvement  on  the  old  hand  drills 
in  mining,  instead  of  benefiting  capital  alone,  should,  in 
all  justice,  be  shared  with  the  laborers,  and  while  each  ma¬ 
chine  throws  eight  old  miners  out  of  their  customary 
employment  they  must  take  less  congenial  positions  for 
less  pay,  and  therefore  I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  that  we  demand  $3.50  per  day  for  all  men  under 
ground.” 

Jock’s  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  with  the 
exception  of  the  company’s  spotter. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  mine 
managers  and  lay  the  matter  before  them.  The  request 
was  granted  by  all  the  companies,  except  the  “Old  J onah,” 
which,  after  due  deliberation,  paid  the  Union  scale  also. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  every  mine  in  the  district  in  oper¬ 
ation  was  paying  the  Union  wages  per  day  to  every  man 
who  worked  under  ground.  About  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  mine  owners  met  at  Wallace  and  organized 
“The  Mushroom  Mining  Men’s  Association,”  and  decided 
to  set  aside  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  ore  to  oppose  the  $3.50-a-day  scale. 

A  certain  part  of  the  value  of  the  ore  the  miners  had 
produced  by  their  labor  was  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  reducing  their  wages,  so  the  mine  owners  could  get  a 
bigger  share. 

Within  two  months  after  the  organization  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  they  began  making  preparations  for  a  long  shut- 
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down  to  begin  on  January  1st,  1892,  claiming  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  railroad  companies  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  freight  on  concentrates. 

The  manager  of  the  “Last  Resort”  mine  at  Wardner 
stated  to  the  miners :  “You  may  think  the  suspension  of 
operations  is  to  secure  reduction  in  freight  rates,  but  such 
is  not  the  main  issue,  and  you  will  find  when  the  mines 
resume  operations,  wages  will  be  $3.00  per  day  for  shovel- 
ers  and  car  men,  and  $3.50  per  day  for  miners.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  the  $3.50  all  around,  but  the  rest  are  not.” 

The  predictions  of  the  shut-down  proved  correct  and 
by  the  first  of  the  year  every  mine  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  association  ceased  operations,  throwing  1,400  men  out 
of  employment  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  fight  for  supremacy  was  now  on. 

On  one  hand  was  the  combined  wealth  of  the  mine 
owners,  representing  $10,000,000  of  capital,  and  on  the 
other  hand  was  the  combined  nerve  and  grit  of  1,400  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Miners’  Union. 

The  Miners’  Union  refusing  to  be  starved  out,  opened 
commissaries  at  Wallace,  Wardner,  Gem,  Burke  and  Mul- 
lan,  and  all  friends  affected  by  the  “lockout”  were  as  wel¬ 
come  to  the  provisions  as  the  miners.  The  Western  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Miners  provided  nobly,  as  did  also  the  Palouse 
farmers  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  months  the  managers,  think¬ 
ing  no  doubt  the  miners  were  starved  into  submission, 
posted  notices  that  the  mines  would  resume  operations  on 
April  1st,  the  wages  to  be  on  the  basis  already  stated. 

About  fifteen  out  of  the  1,400  miners  offered  to  accept 
the  reduction. 

The  association  then  stated  that  unless  the  miners 
accepted  the  reduction  the  mines  would  stay  closed  six 
months  longer.  The  association  called  a  special  meeting, 
as  their  employes  were  not  inclined  to  submission.  It  was 
evident  that  a  change  of  program  was  necessary  from  the 
capitalists’  standpoint. 

A  movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  association  that 
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from  the  moment  of  its  inception  was  fraught  with  dire 
results  to  both  capital  and  labor. 

Agents  of  the  mining  companies  were  sent  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Lake  Superior  points  to  bring  in  non-union 
men  to  fill  the  old  miners’  places.  Many  of  these  old 
miners  had  been  the  pioneers  of  the  camp,  had  helped  to 
build  the  trails  in  the  country,  had  prospected  the  mount¬ 
ains  and  in  some  cases  hv  their  pluck,  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance,  through  hardships  and  privations,  located  some 
of  the  very  properties  where  they  were  now  refused  em¬ 
ployment  and  which  the  tools  of  corporations  had  euchred 
them  out  of,  and  they  were  now  expected  to  stand  back 
quietly  and  see  their  places  usurped  by  others. 

This  state  of  affairs  did  not  tend  to  sweeten  the  dis¬ 
position  of  men,  who  believed  that  their  most  sacred  rights 
had  been  trampled  upon. 

Their  property  was  taken  from  them  by  the  trickery 
of  the  law,  whose  minions  had  been  bought  in  many  in¬ 
stances  with  the  very  money  the  miners’  labor  had  helped 
to  create,  and  now  to  see  strangers  brought  into  the  camp 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  their  own  and  their  families’ 
mouths,  because  the  corporations  were  unwilling  to  pay 
decent  wages  to  the  men  who  had  done  so  much  to  develop 
the  country  and  made  it  possible  for  capital  to  make  divi¬ 
dend-paying  mines  out  of  the  prospects  that  had  been 
discovered  by  some  of  their  number,  galled  these  miners 
to  desperation. 

The  miners  in  the  Western  camps  receive  what  seems 
to  an  Eastern  or  Southern  miner  splendid  wages,  but  they 
find  that  with  high  wages  comes  high  prices  for  living. 

These  men,  not  being  familiar  with  these  conditions, 
were  easily  influenced  to  come  into  the  district  and  assist 
the  mine  owners  to  disrupt  organized  labor. 

The  mine  owners  had  brought  two  hundred  Pinkerton 
men  into  the  district  and  paid  them  $5.00  a  day  to  spy  out 
the  plans  of  the  Union  men  and  keep  their  masters  in¬ 
formed. 
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Now  for  the  first  violation  of  law  in  the  famous  strug¬ 
gle  of  1892. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  Statutes  of  Idaho  which  for¬ 
bids  the  importation  of  armed  men  into  the  State,  jet  the 
“Mushroom  Mining  Men’s  Association”  hired  detectives, 
thugs  and  desperadoes,  armed  them  with  guns  and  put 
them  in  charge  of  passenger  trains  entering  the  State  which 
were  loaded  with  non-union  men. 

This  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  law,  but  was  winked 
at  bj  the  authorities. 

The  union  men  succeeded  in  inducing  a  great  many  of 
the  non-union  men  not  to  go  to  work  at  the  reduced  scale 
of  wages,  and  furnished  them  transportation  back  to  their 
homes. 

Jock  Hazelton  was  one  of  the  men  stationed  by  the 
Unions  at  Tekoa,  Washington,  the  point  where  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company  takes  passengers  for 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  mines,  and  when  non-union  men  would 
arrive  from  various  points,  Jock  made  it  his  business  to 
interview  them  and  if  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  return 
to  their  homes,  he  would,  with  the  assistance  of  the  railroad 
men,  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  union  men  in  their 
cause,  manage  to  get  them  into  trains  going  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

One  outfit  of  eighty  men  from  Grass  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  arrived  in  the  night  at  Tekoa,  and  the  trainmen 
who  brought  them  to  this  point  told  them  “they  would  have 
to  ride  in  box  cars  the  balance  of  the  way,  as  it  was  a  new 
line  into  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  and  they  were  short  of 
coaches.” 

The  trainmen  at  Tekoa  “who  stood  in  on  the  play,” 
loaded  them  into  a  trainload  of  “empties”  which  were 
bound  for  Pendleton,  Oregon,  locked  the  doors  and  sent 
them  unawares  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  their  destination. 

The  consternation  created  among  the  mine  owners 
when  the  train  arrived  at  Wallace  from  Tekoa,  without  a 
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single  man  on  board,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described. 

The  men  upon  whom  this  ruse  was  played  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  audacity  of  men  daring  to  lock  them  into 
box  cars  for  twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  water,  that 
they  never  returned,  but  kept  on  traveling,  as  was  learned 
later. 

“The  Mushroom  Mining  Men’s  Association,”  becom¬ 
ing  alarmed  at  these  unlooked-for  proceedings,  procured 
J  the  cooperation  of  Governor  Wiley,  asked  and  was  granted 
an  injunction  by  Federal  Judge  Beatty,  restraining  the 
Union  men  from  even  using  moral  suasion  on  the  non¬ 
union  men. 

So,  Master  Jock  was  compelled  to  bow  to  the  “powers 
that  be”  for  the  time  being,  at  least. 

Governor  Wiley  visited  the  district  shortly  afterward 
and  in  a  speech  to  the  Union  men  congratulated  them  on 
their  peaceful  behavior,  telling  them  they  were  keeping 
within  their  rights  in  the  contest. 

Yet,  in  a  conference  with  the  “Mushroom  Mining 
Men’s  Association”  at  Spokane  that  same  evening  he  wrote 
a  proclamation  threatening  to  proclaim  martial  law,  if  the 
miners  did  not  desist  in  their  efforts  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion. 

All  classes  of  citizens  were  so  incensed  at  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at  Wallace  of  the 
people  of  the  county,  where  resolutions  were  drawn  up  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  actions  of  the  Governor,  denouncing 
him  in  no  measured  terms  for  his  cowardly  attempt  to  as¬ 
sist  the  “three  M’s”  in  the  disruption  of  organized  labor. 

About  the  first  of  July  the  guards  around  the  mining 
companies’  property  on  Canyon  Creek  made  themselves 
very  obnoxious  to  the  citizens  by  their  threats  and  abusive 
language,  insulting  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Union 
men,  attempting  to  restrain  the  people  from  walking  on  the 
public  highway,  and  to  cap  the  clrni^x  of  insults  on  the 
morning  of  July  4th,  they  raised  a  flag,  not  an  Amer- 
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ican  flag  in  honor  of  our  nation’s  birth,  but  a  broom,  sig¬ 
nifying  a  “Clean  sweep”  of  the  Union  men. 

This  act  caused  great  excitement,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  wise  counsel  of  the  labor  leaders  that  serious  trouble 
was  averted  at  that  time. 

On  the  morning  of  July  10th  as  Jock  Hazelton  was 
walking  along  the  railroad  track,  taking  his  usual  morning 
constitutional,  he  was  stopped  by  an  armed  guard. 

Jock  asked  the  individual  what  right  he  had  to  stop 
persons  on  the  main  thoroughfare. 

The  railroad  is  on  the  main  street,  on  account  of  the 
narrow  canyon. 

The  guard  dropped  his  gun  and  engaged  in  a  fisticuff 
with  our  hero. 

Jock  here  showed  some  of  the  athletic  training  he  had 
received  in  the  College  Campus  as  half-back  in  the  foot 
ball  team,  and  gave  the  officious  gentleman  such  a  thrash¬ 
ing  as  he  richly  deserved. 

As  soon  as  the  manager  of  the  Helena  Frisco  Com¬ 
pany  heard  of  the  disturbance  he  mounted  his  horse,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Wallace,  three  miles  distant,  chartered  a  freight 
car,  loaded  it  with  Winchester  rifles  which  had  been  stored 
or  held  in  readiness,  and  sent  it  up  the  canyon  with  which 
to  arm  the  non-union  men  . 

The  Union  men,  realizing  that  quick  action  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  their  homes,  their  families  and  their  lives,  sent 
out  the  alarm  to  adjoining  towns,  and  in  an  inconceivably 
short  space  of  time  reinforcements-  began  to  arrive. 

The  non-union  men  not  being  aware  of  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements  of  the  Union  men,  and  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  mine  owners,  opened  fire  on  the  town  of  Gem, 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July,  1892. 

These  sharpshooters,  intrenched  behind  barricades  of 
cordwoood,  fired  volley  after  volley  into  the  town,  fairly 
riddling  the  building  with  bullets,  many  of  which  still 
stand,  bearing  eloquent  testimony  of  the  battle. 

During  the  fusilade  women  and  children  were  in  im- 
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minent  danger,  and  one  Union  man  by  the  name  of  Cum¬ 
mings  was  killed  and  several  wounded. 

The  Union  men  then  divided  their  forces,  detailing  a 
portion  to  guard  their  homes  and  the  balance  directed  their 
efforts  against  the  Helena  Frisco  forces,  who  were  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  concentrator.  They  opened  fire  and  killed 
two  Union  men,  Hennesy  and  Carlson.  When  the  Union 
men  heard  of  these  deaths,  dynamite  was  resorted  to,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  cowardly  ruffians. 

They  proceeded  to  the  flume  in  the  mountain  side 
above  the  mill,  turned  on  the  water  and  dropped  giant 
powder  down  the  penstock  that  carried  water  to  the  mill. 

The  occupants  of  the  mill  ran  to  an  adjoining  build¬ 
ing  and  had  scarcely  entered  when  the  powder  exploded, 
blowing  the  mill  to  atoms.  The  Helena  Frisco  forces  now 
marched  out  of  their  places  of  concealment,  thoroughly 
conquered,  each  with  a  white  rag  in  the  barrel  of  his  gun 
in  token  of  surrender. 

They  were  marched  down  to  the  Miners’  Union  Hall 
and  disarmed. 

The  dead  and  wounded  were  next  brought  to  the  hall, 
and  upon  examination  the  man  killed  by  the  explosion 
proved  to  be  Ivory  Bean,  a  former  Pinkerton  detective. 

The  Union’s  loss  was  three  killed  and  eight  wounded, 
while  the  non-union  had  two  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded. 

Martial  law  was  immediately  declared,  but  before  the 
troops  could  arrive  the  Union  men  had  captured  the  “Old 
Jonah”  concentrator  at  Wardner,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
it  unless  the  company  would  ship  their  non-union  employes 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  next  morning  four  hundred  of 
them  left  on  the  O.  B.  and  FT.  train. 

All  the  non-union  men  from  Canyon  Creek  were  cor¬ 
ralled  at  the  Northern  Pacific  depot  in  Wallace  and  told  to 
board  the  train,  which  was  waiting  to  take  them  to  Coeur 
d’Alene  Lake,  where  a  boat  was  in  readiness  to  take  them 
out  of  the  country. 

A  broom  was  raised  on  the  end  of  the  last  car,  mean¬ 
ing  a  “clean  sweep”  of  Pinkerton  detectives,  thugs,  assas- 
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sins  and  a  class  of  men  who  had  not  the  courage  to  stand 
for  their  rights  among  men. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  lake  the  non-union  men  learned 
that  the  United  States  troops  were  coming,  and  resolved  to 
wait,  but  the  Union  men,  ever  on  the  alert,  hearing  of  their 
intention,  proceeded  to  the  lake  and  drove  them  up  the 
Fourth  of  July  Canyon. 

The  corporation  newspapers  published  tragic  accounts 
of  this  Fourth  of  July  Canyon  massacre,  as  it  was  called. 
Some  articles  said  that  “the  Pinkertons  were  killed  and 
their  bodies  cremated.”  Others  “that  they  had  opened  (the 
abdomens  of  their  victims  and  removed  the  intestines,  so 
that  their  bodies  would  not  rise  to  the  surface  when  thrown 
into  the  lake.” 

The  affair  was  made  much  of  by  the  foes  of  organized 
]abor. 

These  reports  had  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact, 
as  not  a  single  man  had  been  killed  in  the  canyon. 

The  first  reign  of  martial  law  in  the  Cceur  d’Alenes 
was  when  General  Carlan,  commanding  officer  of  the  Dis-  V 
trict  of  Columbia,  was  sent  to  assist  the  State  authorities. 
He  held  his  troops  at  Cateldo,  twenty  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action,  in  response  to  a  telegram  from  C.  V.  Clement, 
manager  of  the  “Old  Jonah,”  stating  that  the  Union  men 
had  possession  of  the  company’s  concentrator  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  destroy  it  if  the  United  States  troops  arrived  before 
the  departure  of  the  non-union  men. 

Accordingly  the  troops  were  not  moved  until  all  the 
non-union  men  had  left  Idaho. 

On  the  13th,  the  troops  rushed  in  after  all  danger  was 
past,  and  upon  their  arrival  a  Law  and  Order  League  was 
formed,  of  persons  who  were  opposed  to  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  whose  object  it  was  to  inform  the  authorities  who 
were  Union  men,  or  their  sympathizers,  and  these  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  stockades,  or  “bull-pens” 
which  were  located  at  Wallace  and  Kellogg. 

General  Carlan,  as  provost  marshal,  held  his  court  at 
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Wallace,  while  Captain  Johnson,  deputy  provost  marshal 
of  the  militia,  held  his  court  at  Kellogg.^ 

The  majority  of  the  prisoners  were  released  on  parole, 
but  those  refusing  to  sign  the  parole  were  released  on  bonds 
to  appear  before  the  United  States  Grand  Jury.  That 
there  was  no  very  important  testimony  obtained  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  these  cases  never  came  to  trial. 

On  J uly  20th  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Boise  City, 
the  State  Capital,  and  tried  for  contempt  of  court  before 
Federal  Judge  Beatty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months’  impris¬ 
onment  in  the  Idaho  County  j  ail. 

On  August  15th  forty  prisoners  were  taken  to  Coeur 
d’Alene  City,  the  County  Seat  of  Kootenai  County  (Hon. 
Patrick  Reddy  of  San  Francisco,  the  senior  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  having  asked  for  a  change  of  venue)  and 
were  tried  before  Judge  Beatty  for  violating  the  injunc¬ 
tion. 

That  injunction  should  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  remarkable  document  of  the  century. 

There  were  literally  yards  of  it. 

It  reminded  one  of  the  mother  who  told  her  children 
the  countless  things  they  must  not  do,  and  the  children 
immediately  proceeded  to  do  the  things  forbidden,  never 
having  heard  of  many  of  them  before. 

So  it  was  with  this  wonderful  injunction  which  told 
the  men  not  to  do  things  which  had  never  occurred  to  them 
to  do,  and  which  some  of  them  immediately  proceeded  to 
do  just  out  of  curiosity. 

This  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  all,  except 
Michael  Devine,  George  Pettibone,  Jock  Hazelton,  John 
Murphy,  Seringo  Sinclair,  Fred  F.  Dean,  Thomas  O’Brien, 
Gustaf  Peterson,  Robert  Robinson,  Quin  Sullivan,  Joseph 
F.  Poynton,  Thomas  Heney,  John  Fitzgerald,  Dan  Har¬ 
rington,  Hugh  Magee,  Thomas  Eaton,  Thomas  Whelan  and 
Thomas  Doyle. 

All  these  men  were  sentenced  either  to  one  year,  two 
years  or  eighteen  months  in  the  Boise  penitentiary,  but 
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Pettibone,  O’Brien  and  Devine,  and  they  were  sent  to  the 
Detroit  work  house. 

After  the  verdict  was  announced  and  before  sentence 
was  passed  upon  them,  Seringo  Sinclair  stated  before  the 
entire  court  that  he  had  been  a  tool  of  the  mine  owners  and 
was  a  victim  of  their  vengeance.  To  quote  his  own  words : 

“My  condition  serves  me  right ;  I  was  employed  as  a 
spotter  by  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company.  I  got  drunk  and 
went  down  with  the  Union  men  when  they  captured  the 
company’s  concentrator.  I  tried  to  make  my  escape  to 
the  manager’s  office,  but  the  men  would  not  let  me.  This 
is  what  I  got  for  trying  to  serve  corporations.  Let  this 
confession  be  a  warning  to  men  never  to  betray  their  fellow 
men.  A  man  who  will  act  the  part  of  a  spy  will  be  de¬ 
spised  alike  by  his  co-workers  and  the  corporations  who  cor¬ 
rupt  him.” 

Poor  Jock  was  caught  in  the  toils  because  he  would 
not  become  a  corporation  tool.  He  possessed  intelligence 
above  the  average,  coupled  with  the  advantages  of  an  early 
education,  making  him  a  leader  among  his  fellow  workmen. 

This  caused  him  to  be  singled  out  by  the  mine  man¬ 
agers  as  a  man  who  had  ambitions  to  succeed  in  life. 

When  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  infamous  proposi¬ 
tions  to  betray  his  fellow  workmen,  they  considered  him  a 
dangerous  man,  and  thought  that  by  having  him  prosecuted 
and  convicted  of  a  crime  he  would  be  out  of  their  way. 

Jock’s  greatest  difficulty  after  his  imprisonment  was 
how  he  should  be  able  to  keep  up  his  correspondence  with 
his  mother  and  Helen. 

He  had  no  excuse  to  offer  them  for  his  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  from  Wallace  to  Boise,  Idaho. 

He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  their  knowing  of 
his  incarceration,  although  he  knew  he  was  innocent  of  any 
crime  and  had  no  fear  of  the  final  outcome  of  his  trying 
position. 

Yet  they  were  so  far  away  and  could  not  understand 
the  situation. 
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When  some  friends  visited  the  prisoners  at  the  State 
Capital  a  few  days  after  their  removal  there  Jock  spoke  of 
his  dilemma. 

Even  his  few  days’  residence  with  Warden  Copley 
had  made  him  a  favorite,  so  that  he  promised  that  any  let¬ 
ters  which  Jock  wished  to  send  mailed  to  his  mother  and 
sweetheart  should  pass  through  his  hands  unexamined. 

Some  envelopes  were  procured,  which  he  addressed  to 
his  friends  and  gave  them  into  the  keeping  of  friends, 
so  that  when  he  wished  to  write  his  letters  were  forwarded 
to  Wallace  and  on  the  first  mail  out  would  speed  on  their 
way  to  his  loved  ones. 

The  replies  would  come  to  Jock  at  Wallace  and  be 
forwarded  to  the  Warden  at  the  prison. 

He  had  been  as  tenderly  nurtured  as  any  curled  dar¬ 
ling  of  wealth. 

The  privations  and  hardships  he  had  endured  since 
leaving  his  mother,  the  many  sacrifices  he  had  made  to 
assist  his  comrades  in  their  trials  and  misfortunes,  his  loy¬ 
alty  to  truth,  his  love  of  justice,  had  not  saved  him  from 
ignominious  imprisonment,  because  he  refused  to  be  hired 
to  betray  his  fellow  men. 

Yet  his  many  misfortunes  did  not  embitter  his  nature ; 
he  was  the  same  light-hearted,  sunny-tempered,  genial  Jock. 

These  cases  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  February  19,  1893,  that  august  body 
reversed  Judge  Beatty’s  decisions,  dissolving  the  injunc¬ 
tions,  setting  the  prisoners  at  liberty  and  quashing  four 
hundred  and  eighty  indictments  returned  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury. 

A  miner  named  Webb  Lesure  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Ivory  Bean,  a  Pinkerton  detective;  also  an  in¬ 
dictment  was  brought  against  Joel  Warren  of  Spokane,  on 
the  charge  of  bringing  armed  men  into  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  was  a  member  of  the  Three 
v  M’s  Association,  and  was  assisted  by  W.  B.  Heyburn  and 
J.  H.  Hagan,  two  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  Idaho 
Bar.  Large  sums  of  money  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  prosecution.  Their  witnesses  were  paid  $5.00  a  day 
besides  the  usual  mileage  and  fees. 

The  trial  was  hotly  contested  and  given  to  the  jury  on 
Christmas  day,  1892. 

After  a  very  brief  deliberation,  a  verdict  of  “not 
guilty”  was  rendered. 

The  Three  M’s  Association  were  very  much  chagrined 
at  the  acquittal  of  Lesure.  They  then,  through  C.  W. 
O’Neal,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  proposed  to  the  defense 
that  if  the  Miners’  Union  would  drop  the  prosecution  of 
Joel  Warren  the  attorneys  for  the  State  would  nolle  pros, 
all  cases  against  the  members  of  the  Miners’  Union. 

This  was  agreed  to  by  both  sides.  The  miners  were 
anxious  to  prosecute  Warren,  but  their  six  months’  legal 
battle  had  about  exhausted  their  treasury. 

Two  years  later  that  “Old  Jonah”  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  ship  violated  the  agreement  by  entering  suit 
against  the  union  miners  for  damages  incurred  by  the  com¬ 
pany  on  July  11th  and  12th,  1892. 

None  of  the  defendants  named  in  the  charge  were 
subpoenaed  and  knew  nothing  of  the  proceedings  until  a 
year  later,  when  judgment  was  Tendered  against  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  by  default. 

J ames  Hawley,  assistant  attorney  for  the  miners,  and 
to  whom  they  had  paid  $15,000,  knew  of  these  suits,  as  he 
attended  all  sessions  of  the  court,  yet  he  never  notified  his 
clients. 

This  judgment  of  $6,000  hung  over  the  men  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively  from  1894,  the  judgment  being  re¬ 
newed  every  two  years  by  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company,  until 
the  summer  of  ’99,  when  so  many  weightier  matters  de¬ 
manded  their  attention  that  its  renewal  was  overlooked  and 
it  became  null  and  void. 

The  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  accorded  the  men, 
the  humiliation  of  false  imprisonment,  the  hardships  and 
suffering  endured  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  perse¬ 
cuted  miners,  were  all  forgotten  when  the  full  significance 
of  their  victories  was  realized. 
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The  Union  men  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
to  secure  employment,  returned  to  their  families. 

The  mining  companies,  with  the  exception  of  “Old 
J onah,”  now  that  the  long  struggle  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  having  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  the  economical 
working  of  their  mines  required  skilled  labor,  rapidly 
weeded  out  the  non-union  men,  reinstating  their  old  em¬ 
ployes. 

Martial  law  was  declared  off  on-  the  first  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  1892,  but  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  district  until 
after  election  day,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  various  voting  places,  and  by  intimidation  and 
bribes,  the  law  and  order  clique  elected  their  sheriff. 

The  different  towns  began  to  assume  their  old-time 
appearance,  and  the  fall  of  1893  witnessed  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes  a  strong  union  camp  once  more. 

Wardner  was  known  as  the  “Knights  of  Labor  Camp,” 
the  members  of  the  Miner  s’  Union  giving  up  their  charters 
and  casting  their  lot  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  until  such 
time  as  they  could  reorganize  the  Union  without  endanger¬ 
ing  their  positions  with  “Old  Jonah,”  this  company  having 
posted  notices  that  they  would  not  employ  Union  men. 

In  May,  1893,  the  various  Unions  in  the  district  de¬ 
cided  to  meet  at  Wallace  and  hold  memorial  services  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  the  Miners’  Union  men  who  were 
killed  in  the  battle  of  1892,  and  the  other  miners  and  menu 
bers  of  their  families  who  were  buried  in  Miners’  Union 
Cemetery  on  Nine  Mile  Creek. 

Accordingly  on  the  11th  of  July,  1893,  the  miners, 
their  families  and  friends,  congregated  at  Wallace  and 
repaired  to  the  cemetery,  where  they  held  memorial  ser¬ 
vices,  including  speeches,  recitations  and  music,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends. 

At  the  close  of  the  services  they  repaired  quietly  to 
their  homes. 

This  gathering  proved  to  the  Three  M’s  Association 
that  the  Miners*  Union  was  not  dead  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes, 
as  there  were  1,200  people  in  the  procession. 
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The  business  men  of  Wallace,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
the  main  chance,  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Unions  to 
make  of  the  11th  of  July  a  sort  of  Labor  Day,  and  after 
the  decoration  ceremonies  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  day 
in  drilling  matches  and  sports,  offering  to  raise  a  purse  to 
provide  prizes. 

After  discussing  this  proposition  in  their  meetings 
the  Union  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  11th  of  July  being  celebrated  in  Wallace,  and  which 
the  corporation  newspapers  have  designated  as  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  crimes  of  July  11th,  1892. 

It  was  the  shrewd  business  methods  of  the  leading  cit¬ 
izens  of  Wallace  that  made  the  11th  of  July  the  banner  hol¬ 
iday  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

While  the  business  men  would  contribute  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  for  prizes,  the  people  who  attended  the 
celebration  would  spend  many  thousands  in  the  town. 

The  celebration  was  held  yearly  from  1893  until  1899, 
when  Governor  “Stepanfetchit’s”  man  “Friday”  denied  the 
citizens  of  Shoshone  County  the  use  of  the  public  highway 
to  travel  upon  on  the  way  to  decorate  the  graves  of  their 
dead  on  July  11th,  1899. 

Great  was  the  consternation  among  the  business  men 
when  this  was  learned,  that  they  would  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  “speck  off  of”  the  miners  on  that  day. 
The  following  is  the  edict: 

“NOTICE. 

“To  all  Residents  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes : 

“Whereas,  the  authorities  have  been  reliably  in¬ 
formed  that  a  number  of  residents  of  Shoshone  County  pro¬ 
pose  to  celebrate  on  July  11,  certain  acts  committed  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  law  and  order,  and  to  incite  rioting  and  resistance 
to  the  law  of  the  State,  and  the  United  States, 

“Now,  Therefore,  This  is  to  notify  all  persons  that  no 
such  celebration  within  Shoshone  County  will  be  permitted. 

“All  persons  giving  encouragement  by  holding  meet¬ 
ings  or  giving  assistance  by  contributions  or  otherwise,  and 
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all  persons  taking  part  or  encouraging  others  to  {take  part 
in  such  celebration,  over  whom,  b y  reason  of  relationship, 
they  exercise  control,  will  he  liable  to  arrest  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

“The  peace  officers  of  the  County  are  instructed  to 
deny  the  use  of  the  public  highways  for  all  such  disgraceful 
and  unlawful  exhibitions  in  commemoration  of  said  crim¬ 
inal  acts. 

“Acting  Goveenoe.” 

The  assumption  of  power  and  invasions  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  are  remarkably  numerous  considering  the  shortness 
of  the  ukase. 

After  the  troubles  of  1892  there  were  a  great  many 
changes  made  in  the  management  of  the  various  mines  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

C.  Y.  Clement,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  “Old 
Jonah”  Company,  was  requested  to  resign,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  “Barney  Bradbury”  of  California. 

The  removing  of  the  manager  who  had  been  on  the 
ground  during  the  trouble  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  as  there  would  naturally  be  more  or 
less  ill  feeling  between  him  and  the  men,  and  besides,  “a 
new  broom  sweeps  clean.” 

Bradbury’s  first  move  after  his  arrival  was  an  effort 
to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  were 
on  a  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  under  C.  V. 
Clements’  regime. 

He  proposed  the  sliding  scale  proposition,  wherein  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  the  employes  depended  on  the  price  of 
silver  and  lead. 

According  to  the  sliding  scale  in  order  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  receive  $3.00  or  $3.50  per  day,  100  pounds  of 
lead  and  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  silver  must,  according 
to  market  quotations,  be  worth  $6.00 ;  in  other  words,  lead 
must  be  worth  $4.50  per  100  pounds,  and  silver  66  cents 
per  ounce. 

Lower  quotations  were  graded  down  to  the  $2.50  scale. 
Whenever  lead  and  silver  went  above  the  $4.50  and  66 
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cents  quotations,  the  wages  were  graded  up  to  the  $3.50 
scale. 

The  sliding  scale  was  rejected  by  the  miners. 

When  Bradbury  found  that  the  men  would  not  sign 
the  sliding  scale,  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  miners,  he  proposed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  them,  in  which  the  company  would  pay  the  Union 
scale  of  wages  and  recognize  the  Union. 

On  September  27th,  1893,  both  parties  interested 
signed  the  agreement.  Bradbury  as  the  representative  of 
the  “Old  Jonah”  Company,  and  the  President  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  for  the  miners. 

Yet  only  three  weeks  later,  on  October  18th,  Brad¬ 
bury  attempted  to  lower  wages  and  notified  the  employes 
that  after  the  1st  of  November  wages  would  be  reduced  to 
the  basis  of  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day,  giving  as  the  excuse 
the  low  price  of  lead  and  silver. 

The  citizens  of  Wardner  called  a  mass  meeting  at  the 
Town  Hall,  at  which  were  business  men,  miners  and  work¬ 
ing  men  of  all  classes ;  in  fact,  the  entire  male  population 
of  Wardner  and  vicinity  were  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Jacob  Faller. 
Prom  this  meeting  was  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Bradbury,  with  instructions  to  in¬ 
quire  of  that  gentleman  what  he  meant  by  violating  the 
contract  he  had  made  three  weeks  previous. 

In  this  the  miners  had  acted  in  good  faith,  and  had 
supposed  the  company  had  done  likewise,  and  that  if  the 
company  meant  to  violate  the  agreement,  they,  the  miners, 
would  declare  the  strike  still  on. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  report  his  answer  to 
this  waiting  meeting  in  thirty  minutes.  Beturning,  they 
reported  that  Bradbury  had  said : 

“Tell  the  night  shift  to  go  to  work  as  usual;  that  the 
agreement  of  September  27th  would  stand;  that  it  was  a 
‘josh,’  anyway.” 

The  chairman  then  announced  that  the  meeting  would 
be  held  thirty  minutes  longer  to  allow  all  those  who  wished 
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to  sign  an  agreement  to  return  to  work  at  the  $3.50  scale. 

This  document  secured  five  hundred  signers  before  the 
meeting  closed,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  archives  of  the 
Miners’  Union,  accompanied  by  the  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  is  labeled  as  the  records  of  a  “quick  work”  meet¬ 
ing. 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  object  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  learn  who  were  the  leaders  among  the  working 
men  and  to  gauge  their  strength,  also  to  ascertain  if  the 
community  was  in  sympathy  with  the  miners. 

The  committee  who  waited  on  Bradbury,  as  well  as 
the  miners  who  took  active  part,  were  told  one  by  one  that 
their  services  were  no  longer  needed  by  the  company. 

Things  drifted  along  quite  smoothly  until  the  summer 
of  1894,  when  a  large  cave-in  occurred  in  tbe  “Old  Jonah” 
tunnel,  killing  three  men  and  badly  injuring  four  others. 

The  cave  was  caused  by  the  company’s  neglect  to 
properly  timber  the  mine. 

A  petition  was  sent  to  Governor  McConnell,  better 
known  throughout  the  Northwest  as  “Poker  Bill,”  urging 
him  to  compel  the  mine  inspector  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
premises.  It  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  “Old 
Jonah”  employes. 

The  Governor,  with  that  promptness  which  character¬ 
ized  his  predecessor  to  espouse  the  mine  owners’  side  of  the 
controversy  in  1892,  immediately  forwarded  to  the  man¬ 
ager  the  original  petition,  which  caused  the  dismissal  of 
all  the  men  who  had  signed  it,  one  after  another,  as  fast 
as  their  places  could  be  filled  with  non-union  men. 

The  list  of  names  attached  to  that  petition  is  still  kept 
by  the  “Old  Jonah”  company  as  a  black  list,  and  a  dupli¬ 
cate  copy  was  furnished  to  other  mine  owners  in  the  West, 
and  to  this  day  is  held  over  their  heads  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles. 

Many  a  good  miner  is  refused  employment-  on  account 
of  his  having  signed  a  petition  to  save  his  own  and  his 
brother  miner’s  life. 

But  this  petition  had  the  good  effect  of  causing  the 
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company  to  properly  timber  the  mine,  so  that  when  the 
Governor  arrived  from  the  Capital  and  was  properly 
“wined  and  dined”  he  found  the  mine  well  timbered  and 
in  safe  condition. 

This  unpleasantness  passed  off  without  any  further 
friction  than  a  damage  suit  by  one  of  the  men  who  was 
injured  by  the  cave-in,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  $8,000  damages. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

BODIE  BILL  AND  HIS  SCHEME. 

A  few  months  prior  to  the  labor  troubles  of  1892, 
there  arrived  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  an  individual  by  the 
name  of  William  Doyle,  who  hailed  from  Arizona.  He 
was  known  as  “Bodie  Bill,”  and  had  as  unsavory  a  record 
as  anyone  who  had  ever  struck  this  neck  of  the  woods. 

He  and  his  brother  had  been  run  out  of  Nevada  by  the 
laboring  men  in  1884,  for  leading  a  gang  of  men  who  killed 
an  old  prospector  because  he  refused  to  sell  his  mining 
claim  at  the  price  offered  him  by  the  corporation  in  whose 
employ  “Bodie  Bill”  was  at  that  time. 

That  he  is  afraid  of  being  “picked  off”  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  his  many  victims  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  for 
twenty  years  he  has  deemed  it  necessary  as  a  matter  of 
protection  to  wear  a  shirt  of  mail. 

Bodie  Bill  at  that  time  swore  eternal  vengeance  on  all 
members  of  organized  labor. 

He  had  but  two  aims  in  life,  one  to  acquire  wealth 
by  any  method,  the  other  to  make  war  on  organized  labor 
for  revenge. 

When  the  Miners’  Union  won  in  the  battle  for  right 
against  might  in  1892,  the  owners  of  the  “Clean  Sweep” 
mine  on  Canyon  Creek,  whose  manager  had  made  himself 
so  notorious  by  openly  violating  the  Statute  of  Idaho  by 
importing  armed  men  into  the  district  so  that  he  was  liable 
to  be  arrested  at  any  time,  resolved  that  his  removal  was 
necessary. 

They  requested  his  resignation  and  began  to  look 
around  for  some  one  to  fill  his  place. 

Bodie  Bill  had  boasted  that  had  he  been  managing 
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that  affair  there  would  not  have  been  a  Miners’  Union  man 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

This  company  hearing  of  this  brave  (  ? )  man,  decided 
that  he  was  the  party  they  were  looking  for. 

They  called  a  meeting  of  the  company  and  invited 
Bodie  Bill  to  be  present. 

They  informed  him  that,  while  their  former  manager 
had  been  competent  to  fill  the  position  as  manager,  what 
they  wanted  was  a  man  who  could  manage  the  property, 
and  who  had  a  record  as  a  fighter  as  well. 

One  who  would  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  men, 
should  the  company  attempt  to  reduce  their  wages. 

Bodie  Bill  thought  he  would  meet  the  requirements, 
as  he  had  been  managing  properties  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  a  fighter  from  “away  back.” 

The  gentlemen  present  asked  Bodie  what  method  he 
used  to  hold  men  in  subjection. 

Bodie  replied  that  in  the  first  place  he  never  allowed 
a  labor  organization  to  exist  in  a  camp  where  he  was  man¬ 
ager,  unless  it  was  to  further  the  interests  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

He  said  his  regular  form  of  procedure  was  to  keep  up 
a  disturbance  in  the  unions  by  getting  the  members  to  quar¬ 
rel  among  themselves,  and  when  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
this  they  died  a  natural  death. 

“This  will  be  a  difficult  matter  in  this  locality,”  he 
said,  “as  from  what  I  observe  and  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  Unions  are  thoroughly  organized. 

“Their  rules  are  ironclad  and  as  unalterable  as  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

“That  their  leaders  are  shrewd  men  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  inner  workings  of  the  Unions  are  known  only 
to  the  executive  board,  which  is  elected  yearly. 

“This  plan  is  highly  proper  if  they  expect  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  ends,  for,  if  the  rank  and- file  knew  of  their  bus¬ 
iness  transactions  there  would  be  some  one  who  would  drop 
a  word  occasionally  and  their  secrets  would  become  public 
property.” 
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“I  believe  the  best  policy  for  the  present^  would  be  to 
appear  to  be  friendly  to  the  Union. 

“Now,  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
deposits  in  the  world,  and  if  its  wonderful  resources  become 
known,  which  they  certainly  will  unless  it  is  managed  just 
right,  capitalists  will  flock  into  the  district  and  buy  up  the 
undeveloped  properties. 

“Those  who  have  been  on  the  ground  for  years,  and 
know  the  lay  of  the  land,  can  control  the  entire  country  by 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  in  time. 

“I  understand  there  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
Mushroom  Mining  Men’s  Association,  and  if  all  the  owners 
and  operators  in  the  district  do  not  already  belong  to  this 
association,  the  first  move  is  to  try  and  persuade  them  all 
to  join  and  stand  together  on  this  proposition  to  control  the 
situation. 

“But  we  must  proceed  carefully  until  we  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Unions.  I  am  told  the  policy  of  the  Unions 
is  to  insist  that  all  men  employed  under  ground  must  join 
their  ranks. 

“The  managers  can  employ  any  one  they  see  fit  and 
the  committee  from  the  Unions  appointed  for  that  purpose 
will  ask  the  new  men  to  join  the  Unions. 

“We  can  see  to  it  that  some  of  the  men  whom  the 
Union  request  to  join  their  ranks  are  our  spies,  men  who 
are  shrewd  enough  to  worm  themselves  into  the  confidence 
of  the  members,  and  after  a  time  will  manage  to  be  elected 
as  members  of  the  executive  board. 

“These  men,  after  learning  the  plans  of  the  Union, 
will  report  proceedings  to  the  managers  of  the  various  prop¬ 
erties. 

“When  we  get  this  plan  firmly  established  we  can  man¬ 
age  that  the  men  always  have  a  grievance  against  someone, 
and  instruct  our  spies  to  advocate  the  running  out  of  the 
canyon  of  such  persons  as  are  objectionable. 

“Then  there  may  be  others  whom  it  may  be  necessary 
to  get  rid  of,  may  be  some  of  the  mine  managers  will  have 
scruples  about  going  into  this  scheme,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
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sary  that  they  be  removed  and  their  places  given  to  those 
who  will  be  more  pliable. 

“After  a  time  we  may  have  to  send  some  of  onr  spies 
to  other  climes,  as  my  experience  with  men  of  this  class  is 
that  their  demands  for  favors  in  lieu  of  services  rendered 
become  greatly  in  excess  of  their  usefulness,  and  their 
removal  will  become  necessary  as  a  matter  of  self-protec¬ 
tion. 

“There  are  always  a  number  of  men  in  every  mining 
camp  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  these  little  unpleas¬ 
antries  for  a  few  dollars. 

“Of  course,  these  depredations  will  be  attributed  to 
the  Miners7  Unions,  and  by  having  tragic  accounts  of  these 
outrages  properly  ‘aired7  in  newspapers  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  association  for  that  purpose,  outside  capitalists  will 
be  wary  about  investing  in  the  district,  and  the  Three  M7s 
Association  can  control  the  entire  country. 

“You  see  by  these  methods  we  gain  three  points ;  first, 
which  is  the  most  important,  we  have  a  monopoly  on  this, 
the  richest  mining  region  in  America,  and  out  of  which  we 
should  make  millions ;  second,  we  rid  the  locality  of  those 
who  will  not  work  with  us,  and  third,  we  are  able  to  dispose 
of  our  tools  who  may  become  troublesome  and  have  out¬ 
lived  their  usefulness. 

“There  is  another  scheme  if  we  can  work  it,  that  is  all 
right.  When  we  get  our  spotters  into  the  Unions  we  can 
manage  to  have  some  one  whom  the  miners  hate  on  general 
principles,  aggravate  them  until  the  miners  decide  to  run 
him  out  of  the  Canyon.  When  he  has  started  to  leave, 
have  our  spotters  pick  him  off. 

“While  the  party  who  does  the  shooting  will  be  our 
man,  he  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  their  members,  and  they 
will  not  dare  to  chirp.77 

“But  what  will  the  Union  do  with  the  assassin  if  they 
have  not  authorized  any  such  measures,  inquired  Old  Iron- 
skey,  a  member  of  the  association. 

“Oh,77  says  Bodie,  “he  can  tell  them  it  was  an  accident, 
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he  didn’t  mean  to  kill  him;  just  pointed  the  gjun  at  him  to 
scare  him,  and  in  the  fracas  the  gun  went  off.” 

“But,  suppose  that  the  Union  should  become  suspi¬ 
cious  of  his  being  a  traitor,  wouldn’t  they  make  it  interest¬ 
ing  for  him  ?” 

“Yes,  but  as  soon  as  the  game  is  won,  we  will  have  the 
cinch  on  the  Miners’  Union  and  can  tell  him  that  perhaps 
he  had  better  go  away,  that  the  Canyon  is  not  conducive  to 
his  personal  welfare.” 

“But,  won’t  we  have  to  pay  him  a  pretty  big  figure  for 
the  job?” 

“Oh,  no,  a  few  hundred  dollars,  perhaps,”  says  Bodie, 
“as  he  will  know  that  we  know  that  he  did  the  deed,  and 
he  will  be  anxious  to  get  away  to  save  his  neck.” 

“Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  of  my  sugges¬ 
tions  ?”  asked  Bodie. 

All  present  pronounced  them  excellent. 

The  chairman  asked  Bodie :  “What  salary  do  you  de¬ 
sire  as  manager  of  the  mine  ?” 

The  reply  was:  “Six  hundred  dollars  a  month  and 
an  interest  in  all  properties  controlled  by  this  association.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  chairman,  “our  company  will  em¬ 
ploy  you  as  manager  of  the  “Clean  Sweep,”  at  the  salary 
named,  your  services  to  begin  at  once. 

“What  we  will  be  able  to  do  after  consulting  the  other 
members  of  the  association  remains  to  be  told,  but  I  expect, 
if  you  manage  to  keep  up  the  agitation  supply,  to  meet  the 
demand,  the  association  will  no  doubt  accept  your  terms.” 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  first  move  of  Bodie  Bill  after  it  had  been  pub¬ 
licly  announced  that  he  was  to  be  manager  of  the  “Clean 
Sweep”  mine  in  Canyon  Creek  and  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
bold  fighter  that  he  had  represented  himself  to  be,  was  to 
walk  into  the  principal  saloon  on  the  night  of  a  pay-day 
when  the  room  was  full  of  miners,  and  take  two  revolvers 
from  his  pockets  and  lay  them  on  the  bar,  saying : 

“There  are  two  guns,  one  for  myself,  and  the  other 
for  any  —  of  a - who  will  take  it  and  use  it.” 
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No  one  accepted  his  challenge,  nor  did  he  expect  that 
anyone  would,  as  he  had  caused  the  report  to  be  circulated 
that  he  was  a  “sure  shot,”  and  had  killed  a  number  of  men 
in  his  time. 

He  would  probably  have  had  the  best  of  the  game,  any 
way,  as  he  had  his  shirt  of  mail  for  protection. 

Had  any  man  in  the  camp  had  the  courage  to  accept 
his  challenge,  and  been  able  to  send  him  to  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds,  this  Coeur  d’Alene  mining  country  would  have 
been  spared  many  a  conflict  and  its  inhabitants  many  a 
heartache  in  the  past  seven  years. 

After  this  escapade  of  Bodie  Bill  the  association 
met  at  Wallace  and  congratulated  him  on  his  bluff,  and 
assured  him  that  he  had  thereby  established  a  wholesome 
respect  for  himself  among  the  miners  of  Canyon  Creek. 

They  informed  him  that  the  association  approved  of 
his  suggestions,  with  the  exception  of  one  manager,  a  Cana¬ 
dian,  but  it  was  likely  he  could  be  made  to  see  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  “falling  in  line,”  and  if  not  he  would  have  to  he 
removed  “for  cause.” 

They  said  the  association  pledged  him  their  moral, 
physical  and  financial  support,  and  also  agreed  to  allow 
him  an  interest  in  all  properties  they  were  able  to  secure 
by  his  efforts. 

Bodie  Bill  showed  his  appreciation  of  their  liber¬ 
ality  by  ordering  from  McLaughlin’s  a  case  of  champagne 
for  the  crowd. 

At  this  meeting  Bodie  Bill  suggested  that  some  one  of 
the  old  managers  who  had  been  here  prior  to  the  ’92  trou¬ 
bles  propose  to  his  employes  that  they  come  to  some  agree¬ 
ment  ;  that  if  the  association  desired  he  would  draw  up  an 
agreement  that  he  thought  would  catch  them.  This  docu¬ 
ment  was  accordingly  prepared  and  presented  to  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  “Jewel”  mine,  another  Canyon  Creeek  property. 

By  this  agreement  the  company  agreed  to  pay  the 
$3.50  scale  and  recognize  the  Union,  the  company  and  the 
unions  to  work  in  harmony  together  and  obliterate  all  past 
differences. 
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This  document  was  signed  by  the  manager  of  the 
“Jewel”  mine  for  his  company,  and  by  the  President  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  for  the  miners,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  by  an  ex-butcher  known  as  “Ironskey,”  who  had 
acquired  a  little  influence  in  the  community  on  account  of 
his  compromising  proclivities. 

The  other  mining  companies  of  Canyon  Creek  and 
Mullan  followed  the  good  example  of  the  “Jewel”  company. 

The  “Old  Jonah”  Company  of  Wardner  refused  to 
compromise. 

The  mining  industries  progressed  rapidly,  without 
further  friction,  until  1894,  when  Kneebone  was  killed, 
and  the  Canadian  manager  who  refused  to  fall  in  with 
Bodie  Bill’s  scheme,  and  a  number  of  others,  were  run  over 
the  mountains  into  Montana. 

Bodie’s  scheme  to  get  spotters  into  the  union  worked 
admirably. 

The  companies  were  continually  hiring  men,  and  if 
they  were  not  already  members  of  the  Union,  after  they 
had  been  at  work  a  month  or  so,  a  committee  would  wait 
upon  them  and  ask  them  to  join  the  Union  ranks. 
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In  this  manner  Bodie  was  able  to  occasionally  get 
in  a  spotter. 

In  some  instances  the  union  would  shortly  discover 
that  they  had  a  traitor  in  the  order,  and  a  committee  would 
wait  upon  Bodie  and  ask  him  to  discharge  the  man,  and  if 
they  did  not  need  any  agitation  at  that  particular  time, 
“Mr.  Spotter”  was  told  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed. 

If  he  had  been  able  to  learn  anything  of  value  to  the 
association  he  was  paid  his  price  for  his  information  and 
would  seek  new  fields  to  exploit. 

Again  when  the  Union  would  become  aware  of  the 
presence  of  some  of  Bodie  Bill’s  trusties,  they  would  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  fact,  and  if  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  another  Canyon  Creek  outrage  Bodie  would 
refuse  to  discharge  him,  and  the  miners,  in  self  defense, 
would  be  compelled  to  escort  the  gentleman  down  the  Can¬ 
yon  and  thus  play  into  the  hands  of  the  association. 

In  the  case  of  Kneebone,  who  was  shot  in  July,  1894, 
and  whom  the  miners  knew  to  be  a  spy  and  traitor,  they 
had  asked  the  manager  of  the  “ Jewel”  mine  to  discharge 
him,  which  he  promised  to  do.  The  days  went  by,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Kneebone  still  remained  in  the  employ  of  the 
company. 

Kneebone  was  one  of  the  new  men  imported  into  the 
country  in  1892,  and  was  one  of  the  company’s  sharp¬ 
shooters  in  the  battle  of  July  11th. 

He  boasted  that  he  had  sent  two  members  of  the 
Miners’  Union  to  their  last  account  on  that  day,  and  he 
never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  vilify  the  Unions. 

The  committee  waited  upon  Kneebone  and  informed 
him  that  they  knew  he  was  a  spy,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  leave  the  Canyon. 

Kneebone  told  them  he  would  not  go,  and  taunted 
them  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  spy  and  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  company,  and  that  the  latter  had  promised  to  protect 
him  and  had  furnished  him  guns  with  which  to  protect 
himself,  and  that  they  were  in  his  cabin,  and  if  they 
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troubled  him  again  they  would  get  a  warm  reception,  as  he 
had  plenty  of  backing  in  the  matter. 

The  committee  then  left,  and  the  next  day  about  noon 
a  body  of  masked  and  armed  men  arrived  at  the  blacksmith 
shop  where  Kneebone  worked. 

When  he  saw  them  coming  Kneebone  dropped  his 
hammer  and  started  to  run  toward  his  cabin,  which  stood 
on  the  hill  just  above  the  shop. 

The  leader  fired,  shot  him  and  he  rolled  down  the 
bank,  dead. 

The  gang  then  corraled  the  Canadian  manager  who 
refused  to  fall  in  with  Bodie  Bill’s  scheme,  and  others  who 
had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  citizens,  and  ran 
them  over  the  hill  into  Montana. 

It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the  leader  of  the  gang 
and  the  man  who  fired  the  shot  which  killed  Kneebone,  was 
a  tool  of  the  association  and  a  traitor  to  the  Union  cause. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  district  court,  the  foreman 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  a01d  Ironskey,”  counseled  his  co¬ 
jurors  that  if  they  found  an  indictment  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Miners’  Union  for  the  murder  of  Kneebone  they 
would  antagonize  the  Union  and  could  not  do  any  business 
with  them. 

“This,  we  cannot  afford  to  do,”  he  said. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  indicted 
and  convicted  Kneebone’s  murderer  had  the  association 
so  desired  it,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  move  in  the  matter, 
nor  did  the  Miners’  Union  dare  to  act,  knowing  the  deed 
had  been  committed  by  one  of  their  number. 

As  a  consequence  Kneebone’s  murder  is  still  una¬ 
venged,  but  the  villain  who  committed  this  dastardly  deed 
was  afterwards  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl  in  Texas. 

The  murder  of  Fred  Whitney,  the  foreman  of  the 
“Clean  Sweep”  mill  of  Canyon  Creek,  on  December  2 3rd, 
1897,  was  the  most  dastardly  crime  ever  committed  in 
Shoshone  County,  which  locality  has  become  known  over 
the  nation  as  the  scene  of  trouble. 

This  crime  was  attributed  to  the  Miners’  Union  as 
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usual,  yet  Whitney  was  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Butte  Miners’  Union,  and  was  liked  and  respected  by  the 
laboring  people  of  the  community. 

He  was  also  a  nephew  of  one  of  the  heavy  stockholders 
of  the  “Clean  Sweep”  mine,  and  rumor  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  were  not  getting  the  returns  that  they  should,  and 
Whitney  was  sent  into  the  country  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
local  officials. 

In  his  position  as  foreman  of  the  mill,  he  could  easily 
do  this,  as  a  mill  foreman  has  to  keep  account  of  all  the  con¬ 
centrates  a  mill  turns  out. 

About  six  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  was  taken  out  of 
his  bed  at  10  o’clock  at  night  by  six  masked  men  and 
marched  down  the  Canyon  and  told  to  keep  traveling  in 
that  direction  and  not  return.  Thoroughly  frightened, 
Whitney  started  to  run,  when  one  of  the  gang  shot  him 
through  the  thigh. 

The  first  man  to  arrive  on  the  scene  was  Nick  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  former  mill  foreman  who  had  been  removed  to 
make  room  for  Whitney,  and  with  the  assistance  of  another 
citizen,  Pete  Beneer,  they  brought  him  to  Wallace  to  the 
Providence  Hospital,  where  it  was  learned  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  amputate  his  leg.  Poor  Whitney  died  a  day 
later  from  the  effects  of  the  shock  and  the  operation. 

When  a  prosecutor  undertakes  to  prosecute  a  man  for 
a  crime,  he  first  looks  for  a  motive  for  that  crime.  Now, 
the  question  arises,  who  was  most  interested  in  the  removal 
of  Whitney  ? 

Not  the  members  of  the  Miners’  Union,  surely. 

Was  not  the  manager  of  the  property,  or  Nick  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  was  removed  and  his  place  given  to  Whitney, 
more  interested  than  the  members  of  the  Miners’  Union  ? 

Nick  Edwards  immediately  resumed  his  old  position 
as  foreman  of  the  “Clean  Sweep”  mill. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  confront  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  chaotic  affairs  of  this  country. 

The  County  Commissioners  offered  a  reward  of 
$17,000  for  the  apprehension  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
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deed,  and  the  Canyon  literally  swarmed  witli  detectives  for 
months,  yet  they  were  never  able  to  get  even  a  clue  to  the 
midnight  assassins. 

Could  it  he  possible  that  if  this  crime  had  been 
planned  and  perpetrated  by  the  members  of  organized  la¬ 
bor,  of  which  there  were  nearly  1,000  in  Canyon  Creek, 
they  could  have  eluded  these  detectives  who  had  been 
trained  to  hunt  criminals  ? 
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Chapter  IX. 

HELEN  CARRUTHERS. 

During  Jock’s  imprisonment  in  1892,  Helen  wrote 
him  that  her  mother’s  health  had  failed,  and  that  an  aunt, 
a  sister  of  her  father’s,  who  resided  in  Washington,  D.  CL 
had  advised  them  to  dispose  of  their  effects  in  Ohio  and 
make  their  home  with  her,  as  she  was  very  lonely  since  the 
death  of  her  husband. 

After  completing  the  necessary  arrangements  they  de¬ 
parted  for  their  future  home  in  the  beautiful  Capital  City. 
Helen  enjoyed  life  in  her  city  home  as  only  a  young, 
healthy  girl  can. 

Her  enthusiasm  at  the  wonderful  sights  she  saw  for 
the  first  time,  the  magnificent  equipages  and  the  beautiful 
toilets  of  the  handsome  women  all  delighted  her. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Washington,  Judge 
Phelps,  a  former  townsman  and  friend  of  Helen’s  father, 
called,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  to  renew  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  his  old  friends  and  introduce  Miss  Dolores. 

J udge  Phelps  had  lost  his  wife  a  year  previous  and  he 
fairly  worshiped  his  daughter.  Dolores  was  only  an 
adopted  child,  a  fact  not  generally  known  among  Judge 
Phelps’  aristocratic  friends,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps  had 
adopted  Dolores  before  they  became  prominent  in  Wash¬ 
ington  society. 

Dolores  Phelps  was  a  slight,  willowy  girl,  dark  as  a 
gypsy,  of  a  sweet,  lovable  nature,  with  promise  of  great 
beauty  when  fully  matured,  studying  hard  under  teachers 
and  masters  to  become  an  accomplished  woman. 

Between  Helen  and  Dolores  at  their  first  meeting 
there  seemed  to  be  an  affinity  and  a  mutual  admiration 
which  grew  with  the  months. 
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Many  were  the  hours  they  spent  together  when  Do¬ 
lores’  studies  would  permit,  strolling  through  the  parks, 
visiting  the  art  galleries  or  museums  and  national  build¬ 
ings,  and  driving  in  Judge  Phelps’  fine  carriage. 

Sometimes  the  J udge  would  accompany  them  on  these 
excursions;  then  there  would  be  theatre  parties,  to  which 
Helen’s  aunt  and  mother  would  be  invited. 

All  these  interesting  pastimes  had  an  influence  on 
Helen’s  mind,  who  had  an  innate  longing  for  luxury  and 
beautiful  surroundings. 

Helen’s  mother  watched  these  proceedings  with  grow¬ 
ing  ambition,  and  while  she  knew  Helen  still  wrote  and  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  Jock  Plazelton,  he  was  so  far  away,  and 
had  been  gone  so  long  and  had  not  made  his  fortune  yet, 
that  she  was  fully  determined  should  Judge  Phelps  ask  her 
permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  daughter  Helen,  she 
would  grant  it. 

A  few  days  later  when  the  elderly  lover  asked  Mrs. 
Carruthers  for  her  beautiful  daughter  in  marriage,  she 
readily  consented. 

J  udge  Phelps,  with  his  grand,  grey,  old  head  and  snow 
white,  patriarchal  beard;  Judge  Phelps,  who  had  been 
Helen’s  father’s  friend,  now  wanted  Helen  for  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  forgot  her  own  youth  and  youthful 
love  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  persuade  Helen  to  marry 
the  man  who  had  wealth  to  raise  them  all  above  respectable 
poverty,  and  give  her  a  place  in  society  which  by  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  she  was  fitted  to  grace. 

As  she  sat  musing  over  the  offer  of  Judge  Phelps  for 
the  hand  of  Helen,  and  the  necessity  which  existed  for  the 
acceptance  of  this  offer,  Mrs.  Carruthers’  mind  would  often 
revert  to  the  fact  that  Robert  Carruthers,  Helen’s  uncle, 
and  her  husband’s  eldest  brother,  had  started  across  the 
plains  for  the  Golden  West  years  ago. 

Had  Robert  Carruthers  been  successful  in  finding  the 
wealth  he  started  out  to  obtain  ?  This  was  a  question  that 
often  perplexed  her. 
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Years  had  rolled  by  and  yet  not  a  word  had  she  heard 
from  them. 

It  might  be  that  they  had  been  murdered  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  as  so  many  had  been  crossing  the  plains,  but  she  had 
never  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Little  did  she  dream  how  correct  this  supposition  was 
and  how  in  Dolores,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Judge  Phelps 
was  to  be  found  the  real  daughter  of  Robert  Carruthers,  the 
baby  girl  adopted  by  Louise  Sihone  and  wTife  of  Antelope, 
the  young  chief  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

When  Judge  Phelps  made  known  his  aspirations, 
Helen  at  first  refused  him,  but  after  he  had  told  her  how 
much  he  loved  and  what  a  beautiful  life  she  would  have 
as  his  wife,  and  the  companionship  of  Dolores,  and  that  her 
mother  should  never  know  a  want  so  long  as  she  lived, 
Helen  promised  to  consider  his  proposition. 

Judge  Phelps  took  Dolores  into  his  confidence  and  pic¬ 
tured  to  her  the  happiness  it  would  give  him  to  have  Helen 
for  his  wife,  and  that  then  Dolores  need  never  be  separated 
from  her  beloved  Helen. 

Dolores  was  delighted  with  the  prospect,  for  she  was 
lonely  many  times  in  the  great  house,  with  only  her  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  servants  during  her  father’s  absence,  and  im¬ 
mediately  she  sought  Helen  to  tell  her  how  happy  she 
would  be  if  she  would  only  consent  to  marry  Papa,  and  live 
with  them  always. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  1893,  and  the 
prisoners  were  released  from  Boise,  Idaho,  Jock  Hazelton 
had  an  opportunity  to  sell  his  interest  in  Dream  Gulch. 
Murray. 

The  heirs  of  “Dream”  Davis  concluded  they  did  not 
want  to  operate  the  property  and  decided  to  sell,  and  Jock 
thought  best  to  dispose  of  his  interest  also. 

After  receiving  his  money,  he  wrote  to  Helen  saying 
he  had  disposed  of  some  of  his  mining  property  and  thought 
that  he  possessed  sufficient  worldly  goods  to  justify  their 
marrying,  if  she  was  ready. 
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He  even  purchased  a  lot  in  a  pleasant  locality  in  Wal¬ 
lace,  and  built  a  modern  cottage  of  modest  pretensions,  with 
a  room  for  his  mother  and  also  one  for  Helen’s  mother,  in 
which  they  should  spend  their  remaining  days  in  peace  and 
comfort,  and  over  this  home  his  beautiful  Helen  was  to 
preside. 

At  last  it  was  all  completed  and  in  September,  1893, 
he  wrote  Helen  that  he  was  coming  to  fetch  his  long  prom¬ 
ised  bride  to  their  mountain  home,  and  how  happy  they 
would  be  after  these  long  years  of  waiting.  The  time 
came  for  him  to  start,  and  bidding  his  friends  “au  revoir” 
who  wished  him  “Godspeed,”  he  left  them,  the  happiest 
man  in  Idaho. 

As  he  neared  Washington  he  began  to  have  misgivings 
and  to  imagine  that  Helen’s  letters  had  not  been  so  cordial 
of  late. 

Then  he  had  received  no  reply  to  his  letter  in  which 
he  told  her  he  was  coming  to  fetch  her. 

He  could  not  exactly  understand  it,  but  maybe  his 
darling  was  shy. 

He  remembered  when  he  had  visited  her  two  years  pre¬ 
vious,  that  when  Helen  was  greatly  moved  she  said  the 
least. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  hotel,  he  decided  instead  of 
calling  upon  Helen  at  once  to  write  and  despatch  the  letter 
informing  her  of  his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  telling  her  he 
would  not  sleep  until  he  had  received  a  reply. 

Helen  received  his  letter  from  the  carrier  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

All  day  the  rain  had  been  coming  down  in  torrents,  a 
violent  gale  had  been  blowing  and  the  yellow  leaves  covered 
the  ground  like  a  wet,  sodden  carpet. 

In  spite  of  the  glowering  day,  there  was  a  radiant  look 
in  Helen’s  fair  face  as  she  leaned  back  in  the  low  cushioned 
rocker.  Her  beautiful  head  resting  against  its  dark  cre- 
tone  cushions,  while  her  white,  shapely  hands  caressed  a 
letter  that  she  had  read  over  and  over  again. 

It  had  stirred  her  to  the  very  depths  of  her  being,  to 
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the  very  center  of  her  woman’s  heart,  just  as  its  writer  had 
made  her  pulse  throb  at  a  glance  of  his  handsome  eyes. 

The  letter  he  had  written  was  like  the  man  himself,  in¬ 
tense,  masterful  and  ardent. 

Every  syllable  made  her  heart  throb  with  that  deli¬ 
cious  ecstacy  that  comes  to  a  woman  but  once  in  her  life. 

She  loved  him.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt,  not 
so  much  because  he  was  handsome,  manly  and  winning,  but 
because  there  was  something  that  compelled  her  inmost  na¬ 
ture  to  bow  to  this  lover. 

He  was  a  man  to  command  a  woman’s  devotion,  and 
he  had  chosen  her,  Helen  Carruthers,  to  be  his  wife. 

Jock  had  cast  his  die  and  on  this  tempest-tossed  even¬ 
ing  Helen  Carruthers  was  holding  his  fate  in  her  womanly 
hands. 

She  was  sweet  and  charming  to  look  upon.  Her  gol¬ 
den  head  lying  against  the  dark  cushions,  her  lovely  eyes 
gazing  thoughtfully  out  into  the  driving  storm. 

A  tender,  radiant  smile  was  upon  her  red  lips,  such 
tempting  lips. 

Ah,  yes,  she  certainly  loved  J ock,  all  her  hopes  of  true 
happiness  lay  in  her  making  Jock  Hazelton  happy,  and 
yet— 

The  tender  radiance  was  already  dying  out  of  her 
face,  leaving  it  pale  and  agitated. 

After  the  first  thrill  of  ecstacy  at  knowing  that  Jock 
loved  her  and  had  come  for  her  to  be  his  wife  came  the 
temptation  to  turn  away  from  true  love  and  a  commonplace 
life,  to  Judge  Phelps’  offer  and  to  which  she  had  promised 
to  give  an  answer  on  this  evening. 

She  got  up  from  the  window,  looking  out  into  the 
dreary  night,  thinking  how  gloomy  it  was  and  realizing  as 
she  had  never  done  before,  how  utterly  she  hated  this  quite 
uneventful  life. 

This  life  in  its  quiet  uneventfulness  and  modest  sta¬ 
tion,  would  go  on  and  on. 

It  would  be  the  same  only  she  would  have  Jock’s  love. 

Then  she  began  to  think. 
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Would  she  like  to  live  out  in  the  wilds  of  Idaho  ? 

To  be  sure,  J ock  had  painted  a  very  pretty  picture  of 
the  home  he  had  built  and  of  the  beautiful  mountaiu  scen¬ 
ery,  yet  it  was  a  new  country,  and  the  people  she  would 
meet  might  not  be  congenial,  and  Washington  was  such  a 
beautiful  city  and  she  did  not  know  how  Jock’s  mother 
and  hers  would  get  on  together,  and  Mamma  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  if  she  would  marry  Judge  Phelps. 
Poor  Mamma,  who  had  made  so  many  sacrifices,  that  she 
might  have  accomplishments.  These  would  he  thrown 
away  in  a  Western  mining  camp. 

Then  her  vivid  imagination  reverted  to  Judge  Phelps’ 
city  home,  that  magnificent  pile  of  marble  fresco,  plate 
glass  and  their  accompaniments. 

She  knew  there  would  be  no  lonely,  dismal  days  as 
mistress  of  his  house. 

She  knew  that  in  the  companionship  of  the  beautiful 
young  girl,  Dolores,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  pleasure  and 
sociability. 

She  thought  how  delightful  it  would  be  never  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  respectable  poverty  again,  never  to  have  any 
harder  task  to  perform,  than  consult  her  own  wishes,  and 
grace  Judge  Phelps’  aristocratic  table,  where  guests  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  elite  of  the  land. 

Helen  turned  from  the  window  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  as  the  strife  between  love  and  ambition 
raged  hotter  and  hotter. 

The  contest  was  a  fierce  one.  Her  face  flushed  and 
paled  and  her  hands  nervously  opened  and  shut  as  she 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  small  parlor  of  her  aunt’s  home. 

It  was  a  question  whether  she  would  be  much  better 
off  in  the  far  Western  mining  camp,  as  Jock,  with  his  usual 
modesty,  had  said  hut  little  of  his  prospects,  wishing  to 
surprise  her.  And  now  was  shown  the  effect  of  the  years 
of  her  mother’s  training,  for  when  put  to  the  test  she 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  her  womanhood  to 
gratify  her  ambition  and  decided  to  let  love  go,  and  accept 
Judge  Phelps’  offer. 
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That  night  there  was  sent  to  Jock,  awaiting  her  answer 
with  all  his  hopes  quivering  in  the  balance,  a  little  note  in 
which  Helen  deliberately  told  him  that  she  could  not  marry 
him,  as  she  had  plighted  her  troth  to  Judge  Phelps. 

Helen’s  note  found  Jock  in  such  eager  expectation 
that  her  refusal  struck  him  dumb  with  astonishment,  dis¬ 
appointment  and  heartache,  and  smarting  under  the  sting¬ 
ing  blow  she  had  inflicted. 

This  girl  had  been  his  boyhood  sweetheart,  and  had 
been  his  inspiration  in  all  the  lonely  years  he  had  spent  in 
the  struggle  to  make  a  home  and  sufficient  means  to  enable 
him  to  keep  his  loved  ones  in  comfort. 

The  woman  he  had  loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
young  manhood,  this  woman  who  had  smiled  in  his  eyes 
and  flushed  under  his  glances,  had  been  purchased  by  an 
old  man’s  gold. 

Jock  was  so  crushed  at  Helen’s  refusal  that  at  first  he 
could  hardly  realize  it,  then  he  left  Washington  and  went 
to  his  mother. 

He  had  come  to  that  pitiful  stage  in  man’s  experience 
when  he  had  lost  faith  in  all  womankind,  but  his  mother. 
He  vowed  no  woman  should  ever  again  hear  him  speak 
words  that  Helen  Carruthers  had. 

His  mother  scarcely  knew  her  bonny  boy. 

Jock  brought  his  mother  back  to  Wallace  with  him. 

His  friends  were  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  bride,  as  one  had  received  a  dispatch  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  decided  not  to  marry  this  trip,  but  would 
bring  his  mother  back  with  him. 

A  few  of  his  intimate  friends  gathered  at  his  home 
and  prepared  a  little  reception  to  welcome  them. 

Jock’s  mother  was  one  of  those  sweet,  refined  old  la¬ 
dies  with  snow  white  hair,  one  of  nature’s  gentle  women, 
whom  to  know  was  to  love. 

Jock,  poor  boy,  seemed  to  be  utterly  crushed. 

But  time,  that  healer  of  all  disappointments,  come  to 
his  relief  and  he  took  up  the  burden  of  life  again  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  occupation  as  a  miner. 
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Mrs.  Hazelton  did  everything  in  her  power  to  make 
her  son  happy,  and  the  years  spent  in  their  cozy  cottage 
would  have  been  the  happiest  of  her  life  since  her  widow¬ 
hood  could  she  have  been  sure  that  Jock  was  happy. 

But  she  missed  his  ringing,  joyous  laugh  of  old. 

Once,  she  asked  him  if  he  was  happy  and  he  answered : 

“Yes,  mother,  have  I  not  the  best  and  truest  mother  in 
the  world,  to  care  for  and  who  cares  for  me  ?” 

With  this  answer  Mrs.  Hazelton  had  to  be  content. 

Jock  spent  all  of  his  time  when  not  at  his  work  in  the 
study  of  economics,  and  thought  and  planned  how  he  might 
help  humanity,  and  thus  the  years  rolled  by  until  the  spring 
of  1899,  which  was  fraught  with  such  dire  results  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

When  Helen  Carruthers  heard  of  Jock’s  sudden  de¬ 
parture  she  cried  for  hours,  but  her  tears  fell  upon  the 
magnificent  solitaire  that  Judge  Phelps  had  placed  on  her 
engagement  finger. 

A  few  weeks  later  her  marriage  with  Judge  Phelps 
was  solemnized,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  as  became 
Helen’s  modest  position. 

Then  Mrs.  Judge  Phelps  rose  like  a  brilliant  star  on 
the  fashionable  horizon,  dazzling  in  her  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance,  outshining  the  loveliness  of  the  pure-faced,  serious¬ 
eyed  girl  of  seventeen,  Judge  Phelps’  idolized  daughter, 
Dolores. 

The  latter  was  her  constant  companion,  and  Helen 
insisted  that  she  should  call  her  “Helen,”  and  whom  she 
loved  and  petted  to  her  heart’s  content. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  was  very  proud  of  her  daughter’s 
success  and  popularity. 

She  questioned  Helen  once  in  regard  to  Jock  Hazel¬ 
ton,  but  Mrs.  Phelps  was  so  reticent  in  the  matter  fchat  she 
never  broached  the  subject  again. 

Alas,  poor  lady,  her  delight  was  of  short  duration,  as 
a  year  after  Helen’s  marriage  she  was  taken  violently  ill 
and  died  a  few  days  later. 

During  the  seclusion  of  her  period  of  mourning  for 
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her  mother  Helen  Phelps  found  leisure  to  think  of  the 
love  she  had  trampled  under  foot  for  wealth  and  position. 

While  the  novelty  of  her  position  lasted  Halen 
thought  she  had  acted  prudently  and  wise  in  marrying 
Judge  Phelps  instead  of  the  man  she  loved. 

For  a  while  that  love  was  silenced  by  the  excitement 
of  gaiety  and  fashion,  and  then  Helen  began  to  realize  the 
heart  sickness  of  it  all. 

She  gradually  came  to  her  better  self. 

When  she  became  accustomed  to  the  golden  tempta¬ 
tion  that  had  overpowered  her,  she  realized  that  she  had 
put  from  her  all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  her  nature; 
that  she  had  deliberately  pandered  to  ambition,  and  had 
lost  her  only  chance  of  true  happiness,  and  the  purchase 
price  had  turned  into  dead  sea  fruit. 
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Chapter  X. 

ANOTHER  OF  BODIE  BILL’S  SCHEMES. 

In  January,  1899,  the  “Mushroom  Mining  Men’s” 
Association  called  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  some  plans 
in  regard  to  the  growing  interest  of  outside  capital  in  the 
district,  for  if  some  drastic  measures  were  not  taken  there 
would  be  an  end  to  their  monopoly. 

Bodie  Bill  was  called  upon  for  suggestions  to  ward 
off  the  impending  danger  to  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Bodie  Bill,  “I  have  a  plan 
that  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  the  past 
months. 

All  present  were  on  the  qui  vive  in  a  minute,  for  a 
scheme  that  Bodie  Bill  had  had  in  his  mind  for  a  number 
of  months  promised  to  be  interesting. 

He  said  he  thought  it  was  about  time  to  wipe  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  Miners’  Union  “off  the  earth;”  that  they 
had  had  things  their  own  way  long  enough ;  that  they  dic¬ 
tated  terms  to  the  mine-owners  and  managers;  that  they 
controlled  the  politics  of  the  county;  that  the  assessors 
elected  by  them  (and  this  was  the  principal  grievance  of 
the  mine-owners)  assessed  the  mining  properties  at  their 
full  value,  and  as  a  consequence  our  taxes  were  away  above 
our  estimate. 

“They  have  become  so  suspicious  in  the  unions,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “that  our  spotters  have  to  work  with  the  greatest 
of  secrecy  if  they  manage  to  get  in  at  all  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  any  information  of  value  to  us. 

“They  watch  us  so  close  that  we  cannot  work  any  of 
the  old  dodges  any  more. 

“Why,  only  a  short  time  after  Whitney  was  killed, 


11.  The  “Old  Jonah”  Co.  Mill  prior  to  April  29,  1899. 


12.  The  “Old  Jonah”  Co.  Mill  after  the  Explosion,  April  29,  1899. 
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and  I  worked  a  scheme  to  have  Nick  Edwards  run  out — 
and,  by  the  wray,  that  scheme  was  a  ‘dandy’  if  we  could 
only  have  made  it  stick.” 

“How  was  that,  Bodie,  I  never  heard  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  that  scheme  ?”  inquired  one  of  the  members. 

“Well,”  said  Bodie,  “’twas  this  way :  You  know  that 
Toronto  party  was  about  to  buy  up  Mrs.  O’Neal’s  interest 
in  the  Mammoth,  and  we  had  had  our  eye  on  it  for  years, 
and  something  had  to  be  done  to  stop  the  deal.  I  had  an 
Italian  in  the  camp  whom  I  had  a  mortal  cinch  on,  and  I 
sent  him  to  Nick  Edwards  to  tell  him  that  a  gang  was  going 
to  run  him  out  of  the  canyon  on  a  certain  night,  and  as  soon 
as  Nick  heard  of  it  he  came  direct  to  me. 

“That  was  just  what  I  expected  him  to  do,  and  I  told 
Nick  to  go  to  Wallace  and  tell  Sheriff  Heney  that  he  had 
heard  he  was  going  to  be  run  out  of  the  Canyon,  and  the 
first  crack  out  of  the  box  Heney  asked  him:  ‘What’s  the 
matter  ?  Have  you  been  doing  some  dirty  work  V 

“  ‘No,’  replied  Nick,  ‘but  Bodie  Bill  and  me  have  a 
scheme  to  catch  the  gang.  We  want  you  to  take  a  posse 
and  secrete  yourself  behind  the  rocks  of  the  Granite  Mill, 
and  when  I  have  passed  on  the  run  you  and  your  posse 
shoot  the  gang.’ 

“Would  you  believe  it,  that  damned  Irish  sheriff  saw 
through  the  scheme  in  a  minute.  I  tell  you,  he  is  a  shrewd 
cuss.  He  told  Nick  to  go  home  and  behave  himself,  and 
he  would  come  up  in  a  few  days  and  investigate.” 

“Did  he  ever  make  an  investigation?”  asked  the  in¬ 
quirer. 

“Oh,  yes,  he  came  up  one  day  when  I  was  in  Spokane 
and  scared  Nick  into  telling  him  who  told  him  he  was 
going  to  be  run  out.  When  the  sheriff  learned  that  it  was 
an  Italian,  he  went  after  him,  and  the  Italian  said  that 
Bodie  Bill  had  sent  him  to  tell  Nick. 

“But  I’ll  attend  to  that  Italian’s  case  later;  he  will 
serve  for  an  excuse  when  we  need  some  more  agitation.  If 
I  could  have  got  Heney  to  bite  at  that  scheme  that  would 
have  silenced  him  forever.” 
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“How  so  ?”  said  the  inquirer. 

“Why,  he  is  an  officer  of  the  law,  and  his  business 
would  be  to  ascertain  who  the  parties  were,  and  make  ar¬ 
rests  and  not  shoot  them  down  from  places  of  concealment. 

“Why,  when  Kick  sprung  the  scheme  on  Heney,  he 
said :  ‘Oh,  no ;  we  don’t  want  any  Hazelton,  Pennsylvania, 
business  in  this.’ 

“If  the  scheme  had  worked,  besides  having  the  cinch 
on  the  sheriff  we  would  have  been  able  to  scare  the  Toronto 
crowd  and  throw  the  deal,  then  the  posse  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  picked  off  a  number  of-  the  gang  that  it  had  become 
necessary  to  send  where  the  ‘woodbine  twineth,’  as  they 
have  driven  me  nearly  frantic  with  their  demands,  and 
those  I  had  selected  for  the  job  were  the  exact  ones  I 
wanted  to  be  rid  of.” 

A  member  arose  and  said : 

“Bodie,  you  must  scheme  better  next  time,  as  it  will 
not  do  to  have  plans  miscarry  in  this  manner,  as  you  say 
Sheriff  Heney  saw  through  the  plot  in  a  minute,  and  I 
have  observed  a  great  many  mighty  shrewd  men  in  the 
labor  ranks.  Hot  only  our  interests,  but  our  reputation 
as  honorable  men  are  at  stake. 

The  remarks  put  Bodie  in  a  high  dudgeon. 

He  laughed  derisively,  saying  : 

“  ‘Honorable  men,’  I  like  that.  I  was  not  aware  that 
these  proceedings  were  a  question  of  honor,  but  of  shrewd 
business  methods. 

“But  I  do  not  like  to  be  found  fault  with  because  one 
scheme  in  seven  years  failed  to  materialize.  I  have  to 
plan  all  the  schemes  unaided.  I  take  all  of  the  risks,  and 
the  rest  of  you  sit  back  and  reap  the  benefit. 

“Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  is  so  inclined  to  censure 
has  some  proposition  to  make.”  Bodie  Bill  looked  at  his 
watch  and  said: 

“It  is  growing  late  and  I  will  retire.” 

All  present  raised  a  protest,  and  Would  not  hear  to 
his  taking  leave. 
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“Why,”  said  one,  “we  have  not  yet  learned  of  the 
scheme- you  have  been  evolving  for  months. 

But  Bodie  was  in  ill  humor,  and  was  hound  to  go 
home,  which  was  a  case  of  “if  you  don’t  play  my  way,  I’ll 
take  my  doll  rags  and  go  home.” 

All  said  they  wanted  to  play  his  way,  and  well  they 
might,  for  in  Bodie  Bill’s  fertile  brain  had  originated  the 
many  schemes  that  had  filled  the  association’s  coffers. 

The  censorious  member  apologized,  and  said  his  inten¬ 
tion  was  not  to  censure  Bodie,  but  only  meant  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  agains  discovery. 

Still,  Bodie  was  obdurate,  until  someone  touched  an 
electric  button  and  ordered  a  dozen  “Mumms’  Extra  Dry” 
from  McLoughlin’s,  the  wet  goods  man  on  the  corner. 
After  partaking  of  a  few  glasses  of  champagne,  and  the 
funny  man  had  told  a  racy  story  or  two,  Bodie  was  again 
in  good  humor  and  consented  to  tell  them  of  his  scheme. 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  Bodie,  before  we  listen  to  your 
scheme,  tell  us  what  was  your  object  in  having  Conners 
run  out  ?” 

“Why,  we  hadn’t  scared  the  Toronto  gang  out  yet,  and 
the  crowd  was  determined  to  have  that  Mammoth  interest 
at  our  figures,  and  it  would  not  do  to  dispose  of  the  Italian 
so  soon  after  the  failure  of  the  Nick  Edwards  scheme.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  other  use  for  him  before  his  final  exodus. 

“This  Conners  was  very  objectionable  to  the  miners, 
and  he  was  a  mean  ‘cuss ;’  had  the  big  head  so  bad  that  he 
thought  he  owned  the  Canyon,  and  he  was  willing  to  be 
run  out  for  a  consideration* 

“His  services  came  pretty  high,  $10,000,  but  it  was 
a  good  investment,  as  we  got  the  O’Neal  interest  for  $355,- 
000,  when  the  Toronto  crowd  would  have  paid  half  a 
million  if  they  had  not  been  afraid  to  invest. 

“In  the  first  place,  in  spite  oef  our  efforts  to  keep  up 
disturbance  that  are  attributed  to  the  Miners’  Union,  capi¬ 
tal  has  been  attracted  to  the  district ;  there  are  a  number 
of  negotiations  pending*  and  unless  we  can  stave  them  off 
we  lose  our  grip  on  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 
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“Now,  the  plan  is  this : 

“Frisky  of  the  ‘Old  Jonah’  Company  and  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  some,  and  yet  I  do  not  dare  to  let  him 
in  on  the  whole  thing  because  he  is  a  weak  creature,  and 
if  he  got  scared  a  little  he  might  squeal. 

“You  see,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  ‘Old  Jonah’  so  long 
and  got  so  tangled  up  that  he  is  desperate,  and  I  think  for 
that  reason  he  will  play  into  our  hands.  My  God,  but 
Frisky  is  a  fiend  for  pilfering,  but,  do  you  know,  I  have 
a  wholesome  admiration  for  that  duck,  he  is  such  a  consuim 
mate  rascal;  he  is  a  master  hand  at  the  business. 

“Talk  about  appropriating  a  few  carloads  of  concen¬ 
trated  ore  a  month  from  your  company.  It’s  not  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  Friskv’s  way  of  doing  things.  Why,  he  has  car¬ 
ried  dead  men  on  the  pay  roll  for  years.  Then,  there  are 
the  items  of  fuel,  mine  timbers  and  supplies,  in  which  he 
has  a  ‘rake  off.’  He  runs  the  boarding  houses,  and  then 
the  hospital  dues  from  each  man’s  pay,  of  which  he  gets  a 
big  divvy. 

“I  tell  you,  Frisky  has  become  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  other  people’s  property.  It 
has  become  a  mania  with  him.  But  it  is  so  with  any  of  the 
vices.  Why,  after  I  got  away  with  that  fellow  out  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  it  seems  like  I  want  to  shoot  any  man  that  don’t  agree 
with  me.  Why - ” 

“Hold  on,  Bodie,”  said  the  “Mogul,”  “you  must  keep 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  or  we  won’t  get  through  till  morn¬ 
ing.  While  these  reminiscences  are  very  interesting,  they 
won’t  help  us  to  disrupt  the  M  mar  a’  TTn  ion.” 

“Well,”  said  Bodie,  “as  I  said,  Frisky  is  in  a  had  box, 
and  the  stockholders  are  going  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  he  has  got  to  devise  some  plan  to  have  the  hooks  and 
contracts  destroyed.” 

“  ‘Tankie’  said :  “Why  don’t  he  set  fire  to  the  office  ?” 

“Well,”  says  Bodie,  “the  hooks  and  papers  might  he 
saved,  and  his  only  salvation  is  in  their  entire  destruction. 
/  “Now,  the  first  move  for  us  is  to  notify  the  Canyon 
(  Creek  miners  that  if  they  do  not  compel  the  ‘Old  Jonah’ 
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Company  to  pay  the  Union  scale  of  wages  the  managers  of 
the  Canyon  Creek  properties  would  reduce  their  employees’/ 
wages  to  conform  with  the  Wardner  scale.  V 

“This  will  start  the  ball  a-rolling.  The  Canyon  Creek 
miners  will  be  alarmed,  and  will  tell  the  Wardner  miners 
that  they  must  demand  the  Union  scale.  When  the  Ward¬ 
ner  miners  make  their  demands  Frisky  will  refuse  to  grant 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  will  notify  all  the  members 
of  the  Miners’  Union  in  the  company’s  employ  to  ‘call  at 
the  office  and  get  their  pay.’  Frisky  believes  that  in  spite 
of  his  vigilance  there  are  a  good  many  union  men  in  the 
mine. 

“Then  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.  The  Canyon  Creek 
men  will  go  on  the  warpath,  and  the  rest  of  the  scheme  will 
be  easily  managed.  I  have  been  able  still  to  keep  one  spot¬ 
ter  in  the  labor  ranks,  Klondike,  whom  they  have  never 
suspected.  He  is  a  power  among  the  men,  and  what  he 
says  goes. 

“I  will  have  him  suggest  that  the  Canyon  Creek  and 
the  Mullan  men  get  up  a  demonstration  meeting  and  go  to 
Wardner,  telling  them  that  the  meeting  is  to  show  the  ‘Old 
Jonah’  Company  their  strength.  The  Wardner  miners 
will  be  pleased  at  this  attention  of  their  brothers  of  Canyon 
Creek,  and  they  will  meet  them  and  all  march  to  the  ‘Old 
Jonah’  Company’s  office  and  again  ask  Frisky  to  raise 
their  wages. 

“After  the  meeting  has  been  called  and  the  crowd  has 
assembled  at  the  Union  Halls,  Klondike  will  tell  them  that 
Frisky  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  non-union  men  on  guard, 
and  that  it  might  be  well  to  take  some  guns  along,  as  there 
might  be  trouble,  and  also  to  suggest  to  those  who  carried 
firearms  to  wear  masks. 

“Klondike  will  send  someone  to  notify  the  Burke  and 
Mullan  delegation  to  take  what  guns  they  have.” 

“But  where  will  they  get  these  guns?”  asked  the 
•  “Mogul.” 

“Oh,”  said  Bodie,  “they  have  them  guns  which  they 
took  from  my  predecessor’s  gang,  when  the  union  com- 
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pelled  them  to  surrender  in  1892,  and  they  have  had  them 
cached  ever  since. 

“Why  do  you  want  them  to  wear  masks  ?”  inquired 


“Tankie.” 

“Why,  don’t  you  see,  our  own  gang  must  be  dis¬ 
guised  to  prevent  them  from  being  identified.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  explain  the  mask  scheme  to  the 
rest  of  the  men,  whose  only  object  in  going  down  is  to  show 
“Old  Jonah”  their  numbers  ?”  asked  “David,”  the  shrewd 
member. 

“Why,”  answered  Bodie,  “it’s  against  the  law  to 
carry  guns.” 

“But,”  said  ‘Maceo,’  the  terrier,  “I  thought  the 
scheme  was  to  have  them  all  implicated,  so  we  could  rid  the 
country  of  the  old  gang.” 

“Ho,  it  won’t  do  to  have  them  all  mixed  up  in  this 
business,  because  we  must  have  some  of  the  experienced 
miners  ‘into  clear,’  as  we  will  have  to  have  them  to  drill 
the  new  men,  and  when  we  have  done  this  we’ll  manage 
to  get  rid  of  them.” 

“Klondike  will  next  suggest  that  they  board  the 
Horthern  Pacific  train  instead  of  walking. 

“Of  course,  there  is  an  object  in  wanting  them  to  steal 
the  train,  as  that  train  carries  the  mail,  and  a  charge  of 
interfering  with  the  United  States  mail  can  be  brought 
against  them,  and  the  government  will  look  after  their  case. 

“Another  of  his  suggestions  will  be  to  take  along  some 
giant  powder,  and  if  Frisky  refuses  to  accede  to  their 
brothers’  demands  they  can  put  it  in  the  mill.  Klondike 
will  make  them  believe  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  brings 
ing  ‘Old  Jonah’  to  terms.  You  will  remember  they  did 
that  in  1892,  in  order  to  make  them  ship  their  non-union 
men  out  of  the  country,  and  as  the  bluff  worked  all  right 
that  time  they  will  think  it  will  again. 

“After  the  powder  is  in  place  and  the  men  are  lining 
up  to  march  to  Wardner  to  repeat  their  demands,  Frisky 
will  have  his  henchmen  drilled,  and  they  will  touch  off  the 
powder,  and  as  the  office  is  near  the  mill,  it  will  be  bound 
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to  go,  too,  and  with  its  destruction  will  go  the  incriminat¬ 
ing  books  and  documents  against  Frisky.” 

“Well,”  said  the  “Mogul,”  “I  can  see  how  this  would 
help  Frisky’s  case,  but  fail  to  see  how  it  will  rid  the  coun¬ 
try  of  this  hated  labor  organization,  that  has  compelled  us 
to  pay  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar  a  day  more  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  than  the  ‘Old  Jonah’  have  had  to  pay  for  years.”  \ 

“Oh,  just  wait,”  said  Bodie.  “I’m  coming  to  that. 
“You  see,  the  Miners’  Union  will  be  blamed  for  the  deed, 
and  how  can  they  deny  it  ? 

“They  will  all  be  on  the  ground  when  the  explosion’ 
will  take  place.  Then  we  can  inform  the  Governor  that 
the  county  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  petition  him  to 
declare  martial  law,  after  which  we  will  be  able  to  make 
such  strong  cases  against  them  that  we  can  establish  a  per¬ 
manent  military  post  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

“Then  we  will  have  the  whip  hand,  and  will  get  up 
some  scheme  to  drive  all  the  old  gang  out  of  the  country. 
We  will  bring  in  new  men,  and  get  control  of  the  county 
politics,  and  that  is  what  we  are  after,  if  we  want  to  pay 
less  taxes. 

“I  think  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
interview  the  Governor,  and  have  him  properly  prepared 
for  the  emergency. 

“Mr.  Treasurer,  how  much  money  have  we  in  the 
fund  that  we  agreed  to  set  aside  seven  years  ago  to  fight 
this  labor  organization  ?” 

“Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,”  was 
the  reply. 

“Well,  that  is  a  fair  bit  of  money,  and  ought  to  grease 
a  good  many  palms.  I  have  promised  Klondike  ten  thou¬ 
sand  for  his  services  in  the  matter  if  the  plan  works.” 

About  this  time  Bodie  looked  up  and  said : 

“God,  boys,  it’s  breaking  day.” 

They  at  once  retired  to  their  respective  abodes. 

A  few  weeks  later  Bodie  called  his  henchmen  around 
him  to  perfect  his  plans. 
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Chapter  XI. 


THE  LABOR  TROUBLES  OE  1899. 


One  can  readily  understand  what  the  effect  of  two 
rates  of  wages  in  the  same  district,  at  only  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles  between  the  camps,  would  have  upon  the 
operators,  as  well  as  the  employees. 

It  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Canyon 
Creek  managers  that  the  managers  of  the  Wardner  prop¬ 
erties  were  paying  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar  per  day  less 
than  they  had  to  pay  for  the  same  work. 

The  fact  that  the  Canyon  Creek  miners  were  receiving 
$15  and  $30  a  month  more  for  their  labor  did  not  tend  to 
make  the  Wardner  men  more  contented  with  their  lot. 

When  the  “Old  Jonah77  Company  had  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  wages  in  1894,  they  posted  notices  that  no 
union  men  need  apply  for  work,  as  they  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  employ  them. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  decided  that  if 
this  company  would  not  employ  union  men  just  because 
they  belonged  to  labor  organizations,  they  would  use  a  lit¬ 
tle  strategy,  and  kept  sending  miners  from  outside  points 
to  seek  employment  at  Wardner  who  were  members  of  the 
Union,  with  instructions. 

•  When  asked  if  they  belonged  to  the  Miners7  Union 
they  were  to  answer  “no,77  and  if  they  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  employment  with  this  company,  to  work  quietly  and 
induce  the  non-union  employees  to  join  the  Union  ranks. 

It  was  a  case  of  a  little  leaven  leavening  the  whole 
lump. 

This  leavening  process  was  managed  in  this  wise, 
and  goes  to  prove  that  the  “Mogul77  of  the  three  M.7s  As¬ 
sociation  was  right  when  he  said  there  were  some  shrewd 
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men  in  the  labor  ranks,  and  that  the  brains  were  not  all  on 
one  side  of  the  controversy. 

The  miners  could  not  organize  a  union  openly  with¬ 
out  losing  their  positions  with  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company, 
so  they  had  to  work  on  the  quiet. 

When  union  men  succeeded  in  getting  a  non-union 
man  to  allow  his  name  to  be  proposed  for  membership  in 
the  union,  he  was  taken  to  some  cabin  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  camp,  or  to  some  cave  in  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  two  men,  he  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  order. 

He  was  given  a  membership  card,  with  instructions 
to  bring  in  a  new  member  within  a  week. 

He  was  not  given  the  signs  nor  the  passwords  until 
months  afterward,  or  until  the  Union  was  positive  that  he 
was  true  blue,  and  not  a  spy  of  Frisky’s.  If  he  was  a  spot¬ 
ter,  he  had  nothing  to  tell  and  no  names  to  report,  except 
the  ones  of  the  man  who  proposed  his  name  and  the  two 
who  did  initiatory  work. 

This  scheme  was  carried  on  successfully  for  months, 
and  some  times  a  new  member  would  bring  in  as  high  as 
ten  names  in  a  week. 

The  greatest  windfall  the  Union  ever  had  was  when 
one  of  the  tried  and  true  members  had,  after  working  for 
weeks,  induced  a  big  Swede  to  join  the  Union,  who  was 
the  bell  wether  of  the  Swede  gang. 

The  next  week  after  he  was  initiated  he  brought  in  his 
entire  flock  of  thirty  to  join  on  one  night. 

A  meeting  was  never  held  twice  in  the  same  place,  so 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  company  to  keep  track  of 
their  movements.  So  successful  were  they  that  in  April, 
1899,  there  were  250  men  working  in  the  “Old  Jonah” 
mine  when  Frisky,  the  manager,  thought  there  were  only 
fifteen  at  most. 

These  methods  are  worthy  of  notice  by  all  laboring 
people,  where  secrecy  is  necessary  to  better  their  condition. 
This  “Old  Jonah”  Company  had  been  guilty  of  so  many 
inhuman  acts  against  men  whom  they  learned  belonged  to 
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the  Union  that  these  methods  of  the  Union  were  considered 
perfectly  justifiable. 

There  have  been  instances  where  a  man  with  a  family 
to  support  would  be  discharged  without  being  even  told  of 
his  offense,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  he 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  his  family  and  go  away  in 
search  of  employment. 

Perhaps  after  months  of  wandering  he  would  at  last 
be  successful,  and  just  when  he  and  his  family  would  get 
nicely  settled  in  some  other  mining  locality  the  blacklist 
would  follow  him,  his  name  having  been  on  the  petition  to 
the  Governor,  requesting  that  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company’s 
mine  be  properly  timbered,  and  he  would  again  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  at  a  time  when  he  needed  the  very  necessities 
of  life. 

There  were  prospects  which  old  miners  had  located 
and  worked  upon  for  years,  which,  perhaps,  had  a  pretty 
good  showing,  when  some  emissary  of  the  Association 
would  offer  them  about  one-fourth  of  the  actual  value,  and 
if  they  were  not  able  to  cajole  the  owner  out  of  his  hold¬ 
ings  there  would  be  some  shyster  lawyer,  who,  for  a  few 
dollars,  would  manage  to  get  the  old  prospector  into  litiga¬ 
tion.  When  the  trials  came  to  court  the  mine-owners’  tools 
would  buy  the  judge  and  jury.  Here  was  where  some  of 
Bodie  Bill’s  “palm  grease”  was  applied. 

If  the  holdings  would  not  warrant  litigation,  some 
“rounder”  would  be  employed  to  get  the  old  pioneer  on  a 
prolonged  spree,  and  when  in  a  maudlin  condition  get  him 
to  sign  away  his  property. 

The  prospector,  after  years  of  toil  and  hardship,  and 
in  many  cases  crippled  from  exposure  and  bent  with  the 
burdens  he  had  carried  over  the  mountains  in  search  of  the 
precious  metal,  was  euchred  out  of  his  all  by  tricksters  who 
never  did  an  honest  day’s  work  in  their  lives,  but  simply 
preyed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  community  which  they 
incumbered  with  their  presence.  The  poor  old  man  would 
have  to  start  out  anew  in  his  old  age.  He  may  have  had  a 
few  dollars  left,  enough  to  buy  a  pack  horse  and  a  pros- 
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pector’s  outfit,  or  maybe  someone  would  give  him  a  grub 
stake,  and  off  he  would  go  with  hope  once  more  kindled  in 
his  breast,  dreaming  of  the  time  when  he  will  have  a  com¬ 
petency  and  can  rest  his  weary  frame. 

Sometimes  he  is  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  when  the  heat  of  summer  has  thawed  the  ice  and 
snow  from  the  mountain  side,  some  other  prospector  found 
his  bones  bleaching  in  the  August  sun,  and  would  scoop  out 
a  shallow  grave  and  bury  all  that  remained  of  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  what  developed  into  perhaps  one  of  the  richest 
mines  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes.  Another  victim  of  corporate 
greed  and  “man’s  inhumanity  to  man.” 

The  three  M.’s  Association  kept  parties  stationed  at 
different  points  on  the  outside,  so  if  there  should  be  any 
inquiries  in  regard  to  investments  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  “steer  them  off,”  telling  them  that 
while  there  were  some  few  dividend-paying  mines  in  the 
district,  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  labor  question  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  unsafe  place  for  investments. 

If  a  number  of  men  owned  a  prospect  in  the  country, 
and  would  send  one  of  their  number  outside  to  try  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  holdings,  he  would  be  informed  by  the  people 
he  approached  that  they  did  not  care  to  place  capital  in 
that  locality,  as  it  was  not  a  safe  proposition,  and  in  some 
cases  would  ask  the  promoter  why  he  did  not  sell  their 
claims  to  the  association  operating  in  the  district. 

It  was  by  repeated  experience  of  this  kind  that  the 
people  learned  of  the  schemes  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Mush¬ 
room  Mining  Men’s  Association. 

Should  any  of  the  owners  of  prospects  succeed  in  es¬ 
caping  the  vigilance  of  the  association  tools,  and  interest 
some  capitalist  and  get  a  deal  worked  up,  before  it  could 
be  consummated  there  would  be  some  disturbance. 

Someone  would  be  run  out  of  the  Canyon  by  masked 
men,  and  if  they  refused  to  go  were  shot  in  their  tracks. 

These  depredations  would  be  attributed  to  the  Miners’ 
Unions,  while  in  fact  the  deeds  would  be  committed  by 
thugs  employed  by  the  association  for  the  express  purpose 
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of  frightening  timid  capitalists  from  investing  in  the  mines 
of  this  country. 

The  next  day  the  corporate  press  would  come  out  in 
immense  headlines  with  an  article  entitled,  “Another  Can¬ 
yon  Creek  Outrage  by  the  Miners’  Union  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes,”  and  the  deal  would  be  off. 

This  happened  repeatedly. 

There  had  not  been  a  mining  deal  of  any  magnitude 
consummated  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  from  1892  to  189 7,  un¬ 
less  it  was  made  through  this  association,  and  they  usually 
managed  to  get  the  properties  for  about  one-half  of  their 
actual  value. 

Instances  could  be  given  that  would  fill  pages  of  like 
circumstances,  where  some  prospector  was  about  to  sell  his 
claim  to  outside  capitalists,  but  before  the  bargain  could  be 
closed  something  would  transpire  to  stop  the  dicker,  and 
always  for  the  same  purpose  and  from  the  same  source. 

The  year  1899  promised  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
since  the  discovery  of  mineral  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

Outside  capital  had  become  interested  in  the  district 
in  spite  of  evil  reports. 

Mining  experts  had  been  sent  in  from  the  great  money 
centers  of  the  world  to  examine  the  mines  and  partly  de¬ 
veloped  properties,  and  a  number  of  negotiations  were  on 
the  tapis. 

The  old  association  met  and  decided  it  would  never  do 
to  let  these  deals  go  through,  for  if  the  wonderful  resources 
of  the  country  became  thoroughly  advertised  there  would 
be  an  end  to  their  monopoly. 

Their  first  move  was  to  inform  the  Canyon  Creek 
miners  that  unless  they  compelled  the  Wardner  companies 
to  raise  the  pay  of  their  employees  to  conform  with  the 
Union  scale  the  other  operators  in  the  district  would  re¬ 
duce  wages  to  the  Wardner  scale. 

The  scheme  worked  admirably,  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed  in  labor  circles,  culminating  in  the  Ward¬ 
ner  miners  asking  the  managers  of  the  “Old  Jonah”  and 
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“Last  Resort”  Companies  at  Wardner  to  raise  their  wages 
to  the  Union  scale,  and  recognize  the  Union. 

On  April  22nd,  1899,  a  committee  of  Union  men  (the 
companies’  own  employees),  waited  on  Frisky,  local  man¬ 
ager  of  the  “Old  Jonah,”  and  Coxey  Charlie  of  the  “Last 
Resort,”  and  made  their  requests. 

Coxey  Charlie  replied  very  favorably  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  but  Frisky  declared  that  he  would  not  grant  their  re¬ 
quest. 

The  Union  employees  of  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company 
came  out  on  a  strike. 

Governor  “Stepanfetchit”  requested  the  “Old  Jonah” 
Company  to  submit  the  question  to  the  State  Board  of  Ar¬ 
bitration,  but  little  Frisky,  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  big 
Pullman,  replied: 

“We  have  nothing  to  arbitrate.” 

A  few  days  later  the  non-union  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  “Old  Jonah”  Company  wTere  halted  on  their  way  to 
work  and  requested  to  join  the  Union. 

Both  parties  in  the  controversy  grew  excited,  and 
harsh  words  followed,  but  no  one  was  injured.  Frisky 
then  notified  the  employes  that  the  company  would  raise 
the  $2.50  scale  to  $3.00  per  day,  still  leaving  a  difference 
of  fifty  cents  a  day  between  their  employees  and  others  in 
the  district. 

At  the  same  time  he  notified  all  the  Union  men  to  call 
at  the  office  and  get  their  time,  as  the  company  would  not 
employ  a  single  member  of  the  Miners’  Union. 

After  the  Canyon  Creek  managers  had  given  their 
employees  their  ultimatum  with  regard  to  the  wage  scale, 
the  members  of  the  Central  Union,  which  is  composed  of 
two  members  of  the  executive  board  from  each  of  the  four 
affiiliated  unions  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  met  and  notified 
Edward  Boyce,  president  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  of  the  action  of  the  three  M.’s  Association.  Mr. 
Boyce  wired  the  committee,  saying:  “I  will  be  on  the 
ground  in  a  few  days  and  advise  you.” 

He  arrived  on  the  15th  of  April  from  Butte,  Mon- 
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tana,  and  visited  the  various  Unions  in  the  district.  He 
told  the  Wardner  Unions  that  if  the  “Old  Jonah”  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  accede  to  their  demands  to  quit  work,  and  he 
would  sustain  them  in  their  just  demands  if  it  took  every 
dollar  the  Western  Federation  possessed. 

In  visiting  the  other  Unions  he  informed  them  that 
each  member  would  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
month  to  sustain  the  Wardner  miners,  as  the  demands  of 
their  Wardner  brothers  affected  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Western  Federation. 

While  Mr.  Boyce  was  here  the  advisability  of  the  Can¬ 
yon  Creek  miners  getting  up  a  demonstration  meeting  and 
marching  to  Wardner  in  a  body,  to  show  this  Coeur  d’Alene 
“ Jonah”  the  strength  of  their  organization,  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Boyce  replied  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan,  but 
he  believed  that  the  companies  would  grant  their  demands 
in  a  few  days. 

Matters  drifted  along  in  this  manner  for  several  days, 
but  “Old  J onah”  still  remained  obdurate. 

Again  the  central  committee  met  on  April  28th.  At 
this  meeting  there  was  a  delegation  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  whose  members  embraced  all  men  who  worked  in 
and  about  the  mills,  and  were  designated  as  the  “outside 
men.”  Among  the  Knights  of  Labor  delegates  was  an  in¬ 
dividual  known  in  the  camp  as  “Klondike,”  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  skipped  out  to  the  Klondike  country  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  Whitney.  He  returned  to  this  camp 
about  three  months  prior  to  April  29th,  1899. 

This  Klondike  was  one  of  Bodie  Bill’s  trusties,  and 
while  the  miners  had  some  suspicions  in  regard  to  his 
loyalty,  they  had  never  been  able  to  lay  any  crookedness 
at  his  door. 

Bodie  Bill  had  always  posed  as  a  friend  of  organized 
labor,  but  those  who  were  rightfully  informed  knew  him  to 
be  a  dissembler,  and  knew  that  he  hated  labor  organizations 
and  had  sworn  eternal  vengeance  upon  them  twenty  years 
previous,  when  they  had  bid  him  “Avaunt,”  as  Hamlet  did 
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his  father’s  ghost,  from  the  locality  in  which  he  had  picked 
off  some  of  their  members. 

The  principal  discussion  at  this  joint  meeting  was  the 
demonstration  to  be  held  at  Wardner. 

The  question  was  finally  put  to  vote,  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion  carried. 

The  question  then  arose  when  it  should  take  place. 

Klondike  suggested  the  next  day. 

There  were  some  demurs,  giving  as  an  excuse  there 
would  not  be  time  to  notify  the  men,  but  Klondike  offered 
to  send  word  to  Mullan  and  Burke,  and  that  they  could 
easily  notify  the  boys  at  the  near-by  camps. 

He  next  informed  them  that  Bodie  Bill  had  told  him 
that  Frisky  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  non-union 
men  on  guard  at  the  “Old  Jonah,”  and  that  it  might  be  a 
good  plan  to  take  along  some  guns,  as  there  might  be 
trouble,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  be  caught  napping,  and 
that  Bodie  said  “there  were  twelve  guns  in  the  ‘Clean 
Sweep’  office  which  they  could  have.” 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  without  any  final  action 
being  taken  on  the  gun  proposition. 

Klondike’s  first  move  after  consulting  Bodie  Bill  was 
to  dispatch  an  envoy  to  Mullan  to  notify  the  men  that 
there  would  be  no  work  on  Saturday,  April  29th ;  that  all 
hands  were  going  to  Wardner  to  hold  a  demonstration 
meeting  to  show  Frisky  and  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company 
the  strength  of  organized  labor  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  and 
let  them  know  what  a  formidable  force  they  had  to  contend 
with. 

The  Mullan  delegation  was  to  march  to  Wallace  to 
meet  the  Canyon  Creek  contingent. 

To  the  emissaries  he  gave  instructions  to  inform  the 
Mullan  men  there  might  be  trouble,  and  to  take  along  what 
guns  they  could  get. 

The  same  orders  were  sent  to  Burke,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  order  to  see  that  every  man  went  if  he  ever  expected 
to  do  another  day’s  work  in  the  Canyon. 

He  then  placed  men  at  the  mouths  of  the  shafts  or 
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tunnels  of  the  various  mines  and  the  avenues  which  led  to 
the  mills,  to  inform  the  night  shift  as  they  came  off  that 
there  would  be  no  work  that  day ;  that  they  were  going  to 
Wardner  to  hold  the  demonstration  meeting  which  had 
been  talked  of. 

These  same  emissaries  notified  the  day  shift  on  their 
way  to  work  that  there  would  be  no  work,  that  all  hands 
were  going  to  Wardner,  and  that  they  would  go  to  Wallace 
on  the  regular  Northern  Pacific  train,  and  from  there  on 
the  regular  O.  R.  &  N.  passenger  to  Wardner. 

These  men  were  told  of  the  imminent  danger  that 
might  await  them,  and  to  take  their  guns. 

After  Klondike  had  attended  to  his  many  self-imposed 
duties,  he  returned  to  the  “Clean  Sweep”  Mining  Com¬ 
pany’s  office  and  spent  the  balance  of  the  night  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  Bodie  Bill,  perfecting  their  scheme. 

Their  first  move  was  to  call  in  trusty  Pete,  who  wTas 
given  orders  to  go  to  Burke  on  the  Northern  Pacific  train 
in  the  morning  and  see  that  those  who  were  armed  from 
that  point  were  also  masked,  and  to  inform  anyone  who  re¬ 
fused  to  go  “that  they  had  better  if  they  ever  expected  to 
do  another  day’s  work  in  the  Canyon.”  As  Bodie  Bill  ar¬ 
gued,  “we  want  every  mother’s  son  of  them  in  on  this,  so 
that  we  can  cinch  the  whole  caboodle.”  He  was  given  or¬ 
ders  when  the  train  on  the  return  trip  from  Burke  reached 
the  Frisco  powder  house  to  stop  it  and  load  on  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  powder,  and  to  be  sure  and  get  that  which 
stood  at  the  right  of  the  entrance. 

“But,”  said  Trusty  Pete,  “how  will  we  get  into  the 
powder  house  ?” 

“You  go  on ;  you  will  find  tools  lying  there  handy  to 
pry  off  the  locks,”  said  Bodie.  Pete  inquired  if  there  were 
any  more  orders. 

“I  believe  not,”  replied  Bodie,  “but  see  that  you  do  as 
you  have  been  told,  and  keep  that  fly  trap  of  yours  closed,” 

Pete  said  to  Bodie :  “What  shall  I  tell  the  boys  if  they 
ask  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  powder  ?” 

“Ha,  ha,”  said  Bodie  Bill.  “Tell  ’em  you  are  going  to 
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use  it  for  a  bluff  as  they  did  in  ’92,  when  they  put  the  pow¬ 
der  in  the  mill  and  told  the  company  they’d  blow  it  up  if 
they  didn’t  ship  the  non-union  men  out  of  the  country, 
and  as  it  worked  that  time  it  may  this,  and  if  the  ‘Old 
Jonah’  don’t  accede  to  the  Wardner  miners’  demands  you 
are  going  to  place  it  in  the  mill  and  scare  them  this  time 
into  paying  the  $3.50  scale.” 

After  the  departure  of  Pete,  Klondike  and  Bodie  de¬ 
cided  that  1,000  pounds  of  powder  wouldn’t  be  enough  for 
the  job,  and  they  had  better  have  at  least  eighty  boxes 
thawed  and  in  readiness,  so  two  more  trusties,  Tom  and 
Teddy,  were  called  in  and  given  the  keys  of  the  powder 
magazine,  and  told  to  prepare  eighty  boxes  of  powder. 

Old  Tom,  who  had  followed  Bodie  from  Arizona,  and 
who  was  to  superintend  the  job,  and  helped  him  through 
many  a  difficult  undertaking,  received  instructions  from 
Bodie  in  this  manner: 

“Tom,  you  chump,  see  to  it  that  that  powder  is  prop¬ 
erly  thawed,  so  there  will  be  no  misfire.” 

“How,  Bodie  Bill,”  said  Tom,  “yez  don’t  need  to  be 
dictatin’  to  the  loikes  o’  me.  Have  yez  known  me  to  have 
a  hole  misfire  in  twinty  years  ?” 

“All  right,”  said  Bodie,  “you  know  you’re  the  man 
detailed  to  do  the  caps  and  fuse  act,  and  if  you  don’t  have 
your  powder  right  you  may  have  a  misfire  even  after  twen¬ 
ty  years’  experience.” 

“Klondike,”  said  Bodie,  “hadn’t  you  better  send  a 
message  to  Pete  telling  him  to  bring  the  eighty  boxes  ?” 

“Well,”  replied  Klondike,  “I’ll  tend  to  that  in  the 
morning,  as  it  would  be  hard  to  find  him  to-night.” 

“How,  are  you  sure  that  you  have  everything  fixed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  ?”  asked  Bodie. 

Klondike  replied  that  Trusty  Thomas  had  his  orders 
from  Frisky,  and  that  he  was  to  have  the  non-union  men 
all  ready  masked  and  armed. 

“When  I  give  the  order,  ‘Wardner  to  the  front,’  ” 
said  Klondike,  “they  will  fall  in  line  and  do  what  we  have 
agreed  upon.” 
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“And  about  the  shooting,  is  that  fixed  ?”  asked  Bodie. 

“Yes,  there  will  be  about  fifty  men,  who  are  supposed 
to  guard  the  mill,  but  who  have  instructions  from  Frisky 
to  take  to  the  hills  as  soon  as  they  see  the  mob  coming.” 

“Why,”  said  Bodie,  “I  thought  that  the  gang  was  to 
fire  on  the  mob  from  ambush  as  they  approached  the 
mill.” 

“Well,”  said  Klondike,  “Frisky  don’t  want  it  done  in 
that  way,  as  the  report  of  it  would  only  go  out  to  the  world 
as  a  fight  between  laboring  men.” 

“Damn  that  Frisky,  he  don’t  care  whether  the  Miners’ 
Union  are  implicated  in  it  or  not.  All  he  cares  for  is  so 
that  his  own  crookedness  is  covered  up,  but  if  he  plays  me 
false  I’ll  fix  him.  There  has  got  to  be  some  killing  done 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  an  inquest,  so  we  can  get  the 
information  that  will  hang  a  lot  of  these  devils.” 

“Oh,  Frisky  has  that  all  fixed,”  said  Klondike.  “He 
has  his  man  selected  who  is  to  do  the  picking  off,  and  the 
man  to  be  picked  off  is  Cheyne.” 

“He’s  got  tabs  on  Frisky,  and  knows  too  much  and  has 
to  be  got  out  of  the  way.  You  remember  that  Swede  who 
got  $12,000  from  the  old  country,  which  he  carried  around 
him  in  a  belt?  Well,  he  came  up  missing,  and  Cheyne 
knows  the  whole  story. 

“Are  you  sure,”  said  Bodie,  “your  man  Smythe  will 
be  on  hand  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Pete  will  ’tend  to  that,  and  I  will  settle  an 
old  account  with  him,”  said  Klondike. 

“I  never  knew  what  caused  that  bad  blood  between 
you  and  Smythe,”  said  Bodie. 

“Well,”  said  Klondike,  “’twas  this  way:  There  was  a 
little  girl  in  Arizona  that  I  was  stuck  on  and  had  been  put¬ 
ting  up  for  for  more  than  a  year,  and  this  Dutch  devil  got 
in  and  poisoned  her  mind  agin’  me,  and  said  I  was  stuck 
on  another  girl  at  the  variety,  which  was  a  lie,  for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  Lottie  away  from  there  and 
marry  her.  When  that  officious  cuss  Smythe  came  in  be¬ 
tween  us  and  made  trouble,  and  the  poor  girl  killed  her- 
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self — took  an  overdose  of  morphine.  But  he  had  better  say 
his  prayers,  ’cause  I’ll  send  him  to  hell  to-morrow.  Say, 
Bodie,  I’d  like  to  have  your  gun.  I  know  it  never  fails, 
and  that  it  has  done  some  good  execution  in  its  time,  hey, 
Bodie  ?” 

“Yes,  you  can  take  it,”  said  Bodie,  “if  you  want  to, 
but  we  will  not  discuss  that  gun’s  record,  if  you  please. 
Good  night.” 

After  Klondike  had  gone  Bodie  sat  smoking. 

Klondike’s  reference  to  his  gun  had  put  him  in  a 
reminiscent  mood. 

“Yes,”  said  Bodie,  “if  I  come  out  of  this  melee  with¬ 
out  being  caught  in  the  toils  I  think  I’ll  fold  my  tent,  like 
the  Arab,  and  silently  steal  away  for  other  climes.  I  owe 
it  to  my  wife  and  children.  I’ve  had  some  frightful  ex¬ 
periences  in  my  life  and  some  mighty  close  calls.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is.  I  started  out  all  right.  I  had  a  good 
mother,  who  tried  to  teach  us  boys  the  principles  of  right. 
Poor  mother,  what  a  life  she  led.  How  well  I  remember 
the  home  place,  the  little  thatched  cot,  scarce  big  enough 
to  hold  a  grist  of  ducks  that  waddle  about,  where  we  were 
all  born,  and  where  me  and  me  brothers  grew  to  be  great 
strapping  boys,  and  about  all  we  had  to  eat  was  porridge, 
milk  and  potatoes. 

“The  chance  to  make  a  strike  in  Ireland  was  mighty 
slim,  and  I  said  to  mother  one  day,  ‘I’m  going  to  America,’ 
and  started  out  with  all  my  worldly  possessions  tied  up  in 
a  handkerchief,  making  my  way  to  Belfast,  where  I  hung 
around  the  wharf  till  I  found  a  chance  to  work  my  way  on 
a  ship  to  America,  that  great  country  where  I  had  been 
told  men  make  fortunes  in  a  year,  and  when  I  made  mine 
I  intended  to  send  for  mother  so  she  could  have  some  rest 
before  she  died. 

“Finally  we  arrived  at  Castle  Garden,  where  I  got  a 
job  wheeling  a  truck  on  the  wharf  until  I  got  money 
enough  to*  pay  my  way  to  California,  where  I  went  to  work 
in  a- mine,  and  stayed  there  till  I  learned  the  business  thor¬ 
oughly. 
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“I  made  money  and  sent  some  to  mother,  and  for  ten 
years  I  acted  on  the  square  to  all  men. 

“Finally  I  got  to  be  superintendent  of  a  property,  and 
if  I  had  been  contented  to  have  jogged  along  and  been  hon¬ 
est  I  guess  I  would  have  come  out  all  right.  There  were 
so  many  chances  in  a  Western  mining  camp  to  make  a  stake 
quick  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  But  I  have 
children  of  my  own  now,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  teach 
them  That  honesty  is  the  best  policy.’ 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  do  wrong  at  the  start,  but  one  evil 
leads  to  another,  and  after  a  time  you  don’t  mind  much. 
After  I  got  away  with  that  fellow  in  Nevada  for  the  com¬ 
pany  his  image  haunted  me  for  months,  yet  by  and  by  the 
memory  of  the  deed  troubled  me  no  more,  and  one  crime 
more  or  less  don’t  seem  to  count.  But  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  when  this  business  is  through  I  will  go  away 
where  my  wife  and  children  can  have  the  advantages  that 
are  denied  them  in  a  mining  camp. 

“I  have  done  well  in  the  eight  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  country.  I  have  cleaned  up  about  $250,000. 
To  be  sure  the  methods  have  not  always  been  such  as  would 
bear  investigation,  yet  I  have  got  the  stuff  and  it  don’t  mat¬ 
ter  much  how  you  get  it  so  that  you’ve  got  it.  People  never 
inquire  how  you  got  your  money,  so  you  don’t  get  any  of 
theirs.  Just  so  you  have  it,  that’s  what  counts  in  this  day 
and  age  of  the  world. 

“If  I  am  careful  there  will  be  enough  so  that  it  won’t 
he  necessary  for  my  children  to  follow  in  my  footsteps,  but 
there  must  be  an  end  to  the  nights  out  with  the  boys.  God, 
the  money  I  have  squandered  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
There  have  been  times  that  I  have  thrown  away  more 
money  in  one  night  over  the  gambling  table  than  my 
mother  had  to  raise  her  family  on.  But  away  with  these 
thoughts  of  the  past,  this  is  no  time  for  dreaming.  There 
is  work  to  be  done. 

“I’m  getting  leary  of  that  Klondike;  that  fellow 
knows  too  much,  he  is  dangerous.  What  is  that  peculiar 
noise  I  hear  \  I  believe  I’m  getting  nervous,  and  no  won- 
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der,  after  being  compelled  to  carry  around  a  sbirt  of  mail 
that  weighs  many  pounds  for  twenty  years,  for  fear  some 
of  the  friends  of  my  victims  will  pick  me  off.  There  is 
that  noise  again.  Who  is  there  ?” 

“It’s  me,  Bodie,  Tom.” 

“Well,  come  in.” 

“What’s  wanted  ?” 

“I  just  came  to  tell  yez  that  the  powder  is  all  thawed 
and  ready.” 

“All  right,  Tom.  You  go  home  and  go  to  bed,  and  be 
sure  that  you  are  on  deck  in  the  morning,  and  remember, 
not  a  drop  of  booze  and  keep  a  close  tongue  in  your  head.” 

Bodie  yawned,  and  decided  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  him  to  catch  a  few  winks  before  the  stirring  events  that 
the  morrow  promised  to  bring. 
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Chapter  XII. 
APRIL  29TH,  1899. 


On  the  morning  of  April  29th,  1899,  as  the  usual 
Northern  Pacific  train  proceeded  on  its  way  to  Burke 
through  the  various  mining  camps  on  Canyon  Creek,  the 
crew  noticed  a  large  number  of  men  on  the  streets,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it,  as  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  see 
the  men  “off  shift’ ’  to  attend  a  funeral  of  one  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  who  may  have  been  killed  in  the  mines. 

They  arrived  at  Burke  and  did  the  usual  amount  of 
yard  work,  and  when  the  train  pulled  down  to  the  depot 
some  man  asked  the  conductor:  “How  are  you  fixed  to 
take  down  some  men  ?” 

He  replied:  “Besides  the  regular  coaches,  we  have 
some  empty  box  cars  that  we  are  taking  out.”  When  start¬ 
ing  time  arrived  the  conductor  said  to  the  engineer : 

“Hold  on  a  little.  I  want  to  collect  fares  from  the  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  box  cars.” 

Simultaneous  with  this  request  came  an  order  from 
two  masked  men,  who  had  climbed  into  the  engine  from  the 
opposite  side,  saying: 

“Pull  out  for  Wallace,  and  be  damned  quick  about 
it,”  said  the  leader,  who  used  a  powerful  persuader  in  the 
shape  of  a  45-90  Winchester  rifle,  to  insure  the  prompt 
compliance  of  his  order. 

The  engineer  said  afterward  he  thought  as  he  looked 
down  the  muzzle  it  was  the  biggest  gun  he  had  ever  seen. 

As  a  consequence  he  complied  to  this  order  without 
delay. 

The  train  moved  slowly  down  the  Canyon  with  its  load 
of  human  freight  until  it  reached  Mace,  the  first  regular 
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stop,  about  one  mile  below  Burke,  where  one  hundred  men 
got  aboard.  The  train  moved  on  down  the  Canyon,  and 
when  near  the  Frisco  powder  house  the  engineer  was  or¬ 
dered  to  stop,  and  before  the  train  came  to  a  full  stop  a 
number  of  men,  headed  by  the  trusty  “Pete,”  got  off,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  powder  magazine,  broke  the  lock  and  loaded 
about  1,000  pounds  of  giant  powder  into  a  box  car. 

The  engineer  was  then  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  town 
of  Frisco,  where  the  boarding  house,  bunk  houses,  offices 
and  general  headquarters  of  the  “Clean  Sweep  Mines”  are 
situated,  and  here  also  was  Bodie  Bill’s  stronghold. 

At  this  point  about  two  hundred  masked  men,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  boarded  the  train. 

Among  this  crowd  was  Klondike,  the  important  per¬ 
sonage  of  that  day’s  proceedings. 

This  individual  wore  a  miner’s  white  rubber  overcoat 
turned  inside  out,  a  long  buckskin  mask,  which  reached 
nearly  to  his  waist,  with  small  holes  for  eyes,  and  a  black 
slouch  hat. 

This  tall,  broad-shouldered,  stalwart  man  was  of  such 
commanding  presence  that  all  attempts  at  disguising  his 
magnificent  proportions  were  useless. 

As  soon  as  this  man  boarded  the  train  he  assumed 
command. 

He  at  once  ordered  the  engineer  to  proceed  to  the  town 
of  Gem.  On  arriving  there  he  ordered  the  conductor  to  get 
some  cars. 

After  this  he  ordered  the  engineer  to  back  and  return 
to  the  Frisco  powder  house,  using  the  same  persuader  that 
his  predecessor  had,  and  the  train  was  accordingly  backed 
to  the  powder  magazine,  whence  Klondike  ordered  men 
evidently  detailed  for  the  purpose  to  get  2,000  pounds 
more  of  giant  powder  from  the  magazine. 

Klondike  evidently  thought  1,000  pounds  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  powder  was  loaded  and  the  signal  given  to  pull 
out,  and  as  the  train  slowly  passed  through  Frisco  “Trus¬ 
ty”  Tom  with  his  fuse  on  his  arm  and  his  caps  in  his 
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pocket,  jumped  on  board,  while  Bodie  Bill,  from  the  steps 
of  the  “Clean  Sweep”  mining  office  waved  his  hand,  say¬ 
ing:  “Ta,  ta,  boys,  I  wish  you  success  at  your  tea  party.” 

When  they  arrived  at  Gem  again  another  stop  was 
made,  and  Klondike  “rounded  up”  everybody  in  sight,  tell¬ 
ing  them  to  get  on  the  train  if  they  ever  expected  to  do  an¬ 
other  hour’s  work  in  the  Canyon. 

Those  added  to  the  delegation  at  Gem  included  mer¬ 
chants,  clerks,  professional  men,  mining  superintendents, 
bosses,  saloonkeepers,  gamblers,  rounders,  miners  and  mill 
men,  a  very  few  of  whom  were  armed  and  masked,  and 
women  and  children. 

One  would  have  thought  from  the  motley  crowd  of 
humanity  that  it  was  a  Mardi  Gras  day,  with  its  merry 
maskers,  all  on  pleasure  bent. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  disinterested  spec¬ 
tator  that  these  people  were  on  a  tour  of  destruction  and 
crime,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  who  gave  the  orders. 

When  the  train  arrived  at  a  point  about  one-half  mile 
above  Wallace  they  found  waiting  near  the  track  the  Mul- 
lan  delegation. 

Klondike  ordered  a  stop  to  pick  them  up. 

x\fter  they  had  gotten  aboard  Klondike  got  on  the  en¬ 
gine  and  told  the  engineer  “that  this  train  was  going 
through  to  Wardner.” 

“Why,”  replied  the  engineer,  “the  Northern  Pacific 
line  only  runs  to  Wallace.” 

“It  don’t  make  any  difference,”  replied  Klondike, 
“there  is  a  switch  so  that  the  train  can  be  run  on  the  0.  R. 
&  K.  line.” 

“But,”  said  the  engineer,  “the  bridges  won’t  hold  this 
engine.  It  weighs  115  tons,  and  is  for  heavy  mountain 
service  only.” 

Klondike  replied: 

“We  are  going  to  Wardner,  and  this  train  is  going  to 
take  us,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  the  consequences.” 

When  they  reached  the  depot  he  went  to  the  conductor 
and  told  him  that  the  train  had  to  take  them  to  Wardner. 
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The  conductor  replied:  “Can’t  go  without  orders. 

“We’ll  get  them,”  said  Klondike.  “Where  do  we  get 
the  orders?” 

“At  the  O.  R.  &  1ST.  office,”  said  the  conductor. 

So  accordingly  Klondike  and  the  conductor  went  to 
the  O.  R.  &  N.  office,  leaving  the  train  standing  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  When  Klondike  de¬ 
manded  running  orders  of  the  agent  in  charge,  he  told  him 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  issue  orders  to  run  a  foreign 
train  on  his  line.  He  said :  “We  have  a  work  train  and 
a  way  freight,  besides  the  Spokane  passenger  will  be  at 
Wardner  before  you  can  possibly  get  there. 

Klondike  replied:  “Very  well,  we  will  go  without 
them.” 

“Come  on,  George,”  said  Klondike  to  the  conductor, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  up  his  mask  to  wipe  the  perspi¬ 
ration  from  his  face. 

This  act  was  in  the  presence  of  the  conductor  and  two 
members  of  the  three  M.’s  Association,  besides  a  score  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  who  were  standing  about,  (including  a 
very  official  individual  known  as  Uncle  Henry).  That 
they  recognized  Klondike,  the  leader  of  the  mob,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  of  this  a  word  later. 

Remember,  the  “Dynamite  Express,”  as  it  was  called, 
was  left  standing  on  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
road,  while  Klondike  and  the  conductor  went  to  get  orders. 

During  their  absence  the  masked  men  left  to  guard 
the  engineer,  to  see  that  he  did  not  take  to  the  hills,  became 
alarmed  at  Klondike’s  prolonged  absence,  and  ordered  the 
engineer  to  give  the  starting  signal  with  the  whistle  to  call 
the  men  who  had  gone  over  to  town  to  get  a  supply  of  am¬ 
munition.  These  men,  some  of  whom  were  masked  and 
many  who  were  not,  deliberately  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Wallace,  carrying  their  guns  to  the  hardware  es¬ 
tablishment  presided  over  by  old  “Ironskey,”  who  was  a 
member  of  the  three  M.’s  Association,  he  and  his  clerks  sold 
ammunition  and  guns  to  these  men,  who,  to  all  outward 
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appearances,  were  on  their  way  to  a  scene  of  trouble,  but 
more  of  this  anon. 

At  the  sound  of  the  given  signal  men  came  running 
from  the  town  and  clambered  on  the  train.  The  masked 
men  on  guard  ordered  the  engineer  to  switch  the  train  onto 
the  G.  R.  &  1ST.  track,  and  proceed  to  Wardner,  still  using 
the  persuader.  The  train  crept  slowly  down  the  line, 
which  runs  through  the  narrow  Canyon,  and  from  which 
the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicular  on  either  side. 
The  engineer  sent  the  brakeman  ahead  to  flag  around  the 
curve,  making  the  eleven  miles  between  Wallace  and  Ward¬ 
ner  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

When  the  dynamite  express  arrived  at  its  destination 
it  was  discovered  that  Klondike  was  missing.  His  follow¬ 
ers  stood  around  like  a  band  of  sheep  that  had  lost  their 
bell  wether. 

After  a  lapse  of  twenty  minutes  there  was  seen  in  the 
distance  blue  smoke  curling  up  over  the  mountain  tops. 

A  moment  later  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  and 
every  head  bowed  in  listening  attitude. 

Around  the  curve  dashed  a  wild  engine  in  the  wake 
of  the  dynamite  express,  and  behold,  the  lost  was  found. 

Klondike  was  on  deck  again,  and  the  ship  had  a  mas¬ 
ter  hand  at  the  helm.  At  sight  of  their  leader  confidence 
was  at  once  restored. 

When  Klondike  found  that  the  “Dynamite  Express” 
had  left  him  at  Wallace  he  simply  captured  the  Northern 
Pacific  yard  engine,  and  compelled  the  engineer  to  take 
him  to  the  scene  of  action. 

His  first  move  after  arriving  was  to  demand  of  the 
engineer,  accompanied  by  an  oath  and  a  gun  play: 

“Why  did  you  leave  me  ?” 

The  engineer  replied  that  he  “simply  obeyed  the  or¬ 
ders  of  yoitr  gun  men.” 

The  poor  engineer  had  looked  down  a  gun  barrel  so 
many  times  that  day  that  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  and  it 
did  not  terrify  him  as  it  did  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 
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Klondike,  after  a  few  minutes’  conference  with 
Frisky’s  “Trusty  Thomas,”  gave  the  order : 

“Wardner  to  the  front.” 

This  was  promptly  obeyed  by  the  non-union  men  of 
the  “Old  Jonah”  Company. 

Burke  next. 

Then  GTem  and  Mullan  fall  in  line. 

Klondike  then  gave  the  order  to  march. 

The  column  was  headed  in  the  direction  of  the  “Old 
Jonah”  Company’s  mill  and  offices,  the  majority  thinking 
that  they  were  going  to  the  office  where  the  Wardner  men 
would  repeat  their  demand  for  the  Union  scale  of  wages. 

When  the  call  for  powder  rang  out  on  the  clear  April 
air  in  Klondike’s  clarion  tones,  it  was  caught  up  and  car¬ 
ried  back  along  the  line  until  the  mountains  rang  with  the 
echoes. 

When  a  long  line  of  men,  each  with  a  box  of  powder 
on  his  shoulder,  marched  in  single  file  down  the  railroad 
track  and  distributed  the  giant  explosives  in  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  “Old  Jonah”  mill. 

When  the  marching  column  was  within  200  yards  of 
the  mill  and  offices,  a  single  rifle  shot  whizzed  through  the 
air  from  the  hillside  to  the  right  of  the  phalanx,  where 
Frisky’s  sharpshooters  were  supposed  to  be  stationed. 

The  men  in  the  column,  naturally  thinking  that  the 
shot  came  from  the  enemy,  opened  fire. 

When,  in  fact,  the  shot  came  from  “Trusty  Pete,”  one 
of  the  twelve  men  whom  Klondike  had  sent  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  guards  in  or  about  the 
mill. 

If  the  way  was  clear  he  was  to  fire  the  single  shot, 
which  precipitated  the  battle. 

Over  1,000  shots  were  exchanged,  and  after  the  smoke 
of  the  firing  cleared  away  strange  to  say  it  was  found  only 
one  man  had  been  killed,  Jack  Smythe,  whom  Klondike 
had  managed  to  send  with  the  reconnoitering  party  of 
twelve. 

Evidently  Bodie  Bill’s  sure-aim  rifle  in  the  hands  of 
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Klondike  had  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  had  sent  poor  Jack 
Smythe  to  meet  his  judge. 

The  non-union  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  guard¬ 
ing  the  mill,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
“Dynamite  Express”  went  scurrying  over  the  hill  like  jack- 
rabbits,  with  Frisky  in  the  lead. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  battle  it  was  discovered  that 
the  boarding  house  and  offices  were  on  fire. 

Exactly  at  2:26  o’clock  the  fuse  was  lighted  by 
“Trusty  Tom,”  and  a  second  later  there  was  an  awful  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  in  fifteen  seconds  it  was  followed  by  another, 
and  in  about  the  same  time  a  third  occurred. 

From  the  force  of  the  last  explosion  debris  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  machinery  were  hurled  high  in  the  air. 

In  a  marvellously  short  time  one  of  the  largest  silver 
and  lead  concentrators  in  the  world  lay  in  a  smouldering 
mass  of  ruins. 

The  force  of  the  explosions  were  terrific,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  were  heard  twenty  miles  away. 

As  soon  as  Bodie  Bill  was  sure  there  would  he  no  mis¬ 
carriage  of  the  day’s  scheme  he  notified  Frisky  by  ’phone: 

“The  ‘Dynamite  Express’  will  arrive  about  1  o’clock 
at  Wardner  with  the  guests  for  your  tea  party.” 

Accordingly  Frisky  called  his  henchmen  around  him, 
and  informed  them  that  he  didn’t  want  this  to  he  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  ’92  bluff,  hut  that  he  wanted  the  mill  to  go  this 
time. 

“It  was  worn  out,  anyway,  and  if  it  was  not  blown  up 
the  company  would  have  to  tear  it  down.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  in  the  desire  of  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company  to 
have  their  old  mill  destroyed,  as  was  proven  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation  (overheard  hv  Mr.  Simpkins,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  electrician,  who  had  tapped  a  wire  with  a  pocket 
instrument),  between  Thomas  Ames  and  George  Barkies, 
the  superintendent  of  the  “Old  Jonah”  mine: 

“Tom,  you  see  to  it  that  our  hoys  are  egged  on.  We 
want  the  mill  and  offices  and  everything  destroyed.  Fris¬ 
ky  left  the  safe  open,  but  you  keep  a  sharp  lookout  to  see 
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that  the  books  and  papers  are  destroyed  and  not  carried 
off” 

Thomas  Ames  was  a  member  of  the  Miners  Union  at 
Wardner,  a  traitor  in  the  ranks  who  afterward  testified  at 
the  trial  of  Paul  Corcoran,  that  he  had  been  notified  on  the 
morning  of  April  29th,  to  go  to  the  mill  and  take  his 
diggin’  clothes,  as  there  would  he  work  to  do,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  notified  not  to  go,  as  he  was  a  marked  man ;  having 
lost  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  he  could  be  easily  identified. 

Ames  was  one  of  “Frisky’s”  spotters.  He  afterward 
testified  that  he  was  not  at  the  mill  that  day. 

Yet,  Barkis  was  at  the  mine  and  Ames  at  the  mill, 
when  Simpkins  tapped  the  wire  and  caught  the  above  con¬ 
versation. 

After  the  shock  of  the  explosion  died  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  an  ominous  silence  reigned. 

The  Canyon  Creek  and  Mullan  delegation  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  train,  when  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  single 
shot,  which  came  from  “Klondike,”  stationed  on  the  top  of 
a  box  car.  Bodie  Bill’s  rifle  had  spoken  a  second  time 
that  day.  This  shot  was  followed  by  a  deafening  fusillade. 
For  five  minutes  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  incessant,  and 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away  it  was  found  that  James 
Cheyne,  the  man  who  knew  too  much  of  “Frisky’s”  affairs, 
had  been  shot  through  the  hip. 

After  quiet  was  again  restored,  the  engineer  gave  the 
starting  signal  and  all  hands  boarded  the  train,  which  now 
consisted  of  two  engines  and  nine  cars.  It  slowly  moved 
toward  Wallace. 

The  Canyon  Creek  people  remained  on  the  train  and 
returned  to  their  respective  homes,  while  the  Mullan  dele¬ 
gation  left  the  train  at  Wallace,  wending  their  way  of  seven 
weary  miles  on  foot. 

Most  of  the  leaders  left  the  country  the  day  following 
the  riots,  but  “Klondike,”  the  leader  and  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  on  that  eventful  29th  of  April,  remained  in  the 
locality  for  eight  weeks. 

The  day  after  the  riots  Cheyne  was  taken  to  the  Sa- 
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cred  Heart  Hospital  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  he  died 
three  days  later. 

His  wound  was  not  considered  dangerous,  but  the  trip 
to  Spokane,  a  distance  of  125  miles,  in  his  weakened  con¬ 
dition,  is  charged  by  his  friends  to  he  the  cause  of  his 
death,  and  not  the  effect  of  the  wound. 

The  body  of  Jack  Smythe,  the  Union  man,  which  had 
been  brought  back  to  Wallace  on  the  “Dynamite  Express/’ 
was  sent  to  an  undertaker’s  establishment  pending  the  cor¬ 
oner’s  inquest,  which  Dr.  “Huge  Fraud,”  the  coroner,  re¬ 
fused  to  hold  until  military  protection  could  be  secured. 

The  coroner  gave  this  as  his  reason  on  the  witness 
stand,  for  sending  Cheyne  on  the  long  and  perilous  jour¬ 
ney  to  Spokane  in  his  weakened  condition,  that  “he  had 
not  the  proper  facilities  to  care  for  him  at  Wardner.” 

Yet  this  old  fraud  had  been  the  “Old  Jonah”  Com¬ 
pany’s  “sawbones”  for  years. 
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Chapter  XIII. 


THE  THKEE  M’S  MEETINGS. 


On  the  day  after  the  riots  the  Three  M’s  Association 
met  at  Wallace  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  Bodie  Bill 
as  usual,  was  asked  for  his  opinion. 

He  said  that  the  first  move  was  to  notify  the  Governor 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  petition 
him  to  declare  martial  law. 

“  ‘ Mogul,’  did  you  ever  approach  the  Governor  on  this 
scheme  ?”  asked  Bodie. 

“Yes,  I  did,”  was  the  reply,  “but  he  was  very  cautious, 
wouldn’t  commit  himself.” 

“Well,”  continued  Bodie,  “this  is  a  weak  link  in  the 
chain,  but  it  will  only  take  a  few  more  shackles.” 

“Governor  Stepanfetchit”  and  his  man  “Friday”  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  arrived  on  the  scene 
May  1st,  1899. 

Coxey  Charley,  whom  the  committee  sent  from  the  as¬ 
sociation,  interviewed  the  Governor  and  asked  if  there  was 
not  sufficient  reason  or  cause  to  declare  martial  law. 

The  Governor  replied: 

“Why,  everything  appears  quiet,  and  I  think  the  local 
authorities  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation.” 

Coxey  reported  the  Governor’s  views  to  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Bodie  remarked :  “This  old  duck  has  got  to  be  fixod.” 

Coxey  was  detailed  to  accompany  the  Governor  to 
Spokane,  where  he  was  wined  and  dined. 

The  association  gave  Coxey  carte  blanche  to  draw  on 
the  fighting  fund,  with  a  parting  injunction  from  Bodie 
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to  apply  all  the  palm  grease  that  was  necessary,  which  at 
that  time  amounted  to  $265,000. 

At  first  “Stepanfetchit”  couldn’t  see  the  necessity  of 
martial  law,  but  he  was  told  of  the  fund  lying  in  wait,  that 
had  been  accumulating  for  just  such  an  emergency,  and 
that  if  he  would  declare  martial  law  they  could  rid  the 
country  of  the  old  gang  of  Miners’  Union  men  who  had 
dictated  terms  to  the  three  M’s  for  ten  long  years. 

Besides,  he  could  have  any  political  job  he  wanted. 

“Why,”  said  Coxey,  “a  man  of  your  ability  ought  to 
be  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  am  also  authorized 
to  offer  you  $50,000  cash,  if  you  will  declare  martial  law, 
so  that  we  can  rid  the  county  of  this  hated  labor  organiza¬ 
tion. 

As  Bodie  Bill  would  say:  “That’s  the  stuff  that 
catches  the  best  of  ’em.” 

From  subsequent  events,  the  supposition  is  that  it 
caught  the  highest  executive  of  Idaho. 

At  least,  he  declared  martial  law  on  May  4th,  1899, 
and  with  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  troops  began  a 
reign  of  terror,  made  possible  by  their  presence,  and  which 
it  was  hoped  by  all  liberty-loving  people  had  passed  into 
oblivion  when  King  Charles’  head  fell  into  the  execution¬ 
er’s  basket. 

Coxey  wired  them  on  May  3rd :  “Everything  is  O.K.” 

On  the  4th  the  “Mogul”  of  the  association  called  an¬ 
other  meeting. 

Bodie  Bill  had  promised  that  there  would  be  a 
scheme  forthcoming  that  would  eventually  rid  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes  of  organized  labor. 

There  was  a  member  of  Three  M’s  Association  who 
had  been  an  able  tactician  for  six  years  in  the  labor  war  in 
Idaho,  and  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  the  three  M.’s  Association. 

“Barney  Bradbury”  was  an  American,  born  in  the 
Golden  State,  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  although  the 
youngest  member  of  the  association,  he  could  give  most  of 
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them  “cards  and  spades  and  out-general  them  all”  when  it 
came  to  deep  plotting. 

This  man’s  father  was  a  small  farmer  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  California.  Barney  in  his  early 
boyhood  gave  promise  of  such  shrewdness  and  keen  insight 
into  affairs  beyond  his  years  that  the  attention  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  means  was  called  to  the  boy’s  ability,  and  this  man 
educated  him. 

After  he  had  been  graduated  with  honor  from  the 
University  of  the  State,  he  obtained,  through  the  assistance 
of  his  benefactor,  a  position  as  civil  engineer,  with  a  min¬ 
ing  company  operating  in  Mexico.  This  young  man’s  am¬ 
bition,  coupled  with  his  ability,  fitted  Urn  for  manager  of 
the  company  in  a  few  years. 

There  was  another  trait  in  his  character  which  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly  as  soon  as  he  secured  the  control  of  men. 

Had  “Barney  Bradbury”  lived  in  the  days  when  chat¬ 
tel  slavery  was  in  existence  he  would  have  won  the  palm 
from  a  Yankee  slave  driver. 

Barney  would  get  more  work  out  of  a  gang  of  Mex¬ 
ican  peons  in  a  day  to  the  man  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  been  able  to  do. 

The  attention  of  Cecil  Rhodes  (the  man  whom  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  designates  as  the  maker  of  an  empire  and 
Avho  was  the  prominent  figure  in  the  Jameson  raid  and 
South  African  war)  was  called  to  this  young  man’s  many 
qualifications,  so  invaluable  to  corporations,  and  he  was 
brought  from  Mexico  on  the  recommendation  of  Rhodes 
and  given  the  management  of  all  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  mining  interests  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

There  Barney’s  plotting  proclivities  were  brought  into 

play- 

His  first  move  after  his  arrival  was  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  wages  in  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company’s  mine,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  the  Mexican  peon  laborer, 
who  worked  in  the  mines  for  sixty  cents  a  day,  it  was  posi- 
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tive  torture  to  this  corporation  schemer  to  know  that  men 
were  receiving  $3.50  per  day  for  the  same  service. 

He  never  rested  night  nor  day  until  he  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  employes7  wages  50  cents  and  $1.00  per 
day  less  than  other  operatives  in  the  district  received. 

But  he  soon  learned  that  he  could  not  drive  American 
workmen  as  he  had  the  Mexicans. 

In  “Barney  Bradbury’s77  scheming  brain  originated 
the  “permit  system/7  which  “Old  Stepanfetchit’s”  man 
“Friday77  would  have  liked  to  have  had  accredited  to  his 
ability. 

To  this  shrewd  plotter,  who  owes  his  education  to 
charity,  the  workingmen  owe  the  pernicious  “permit  sys¬ 
tem77  in  Idaho,  and  to  his  willing  tool  Dr.  “Huge  Fraud77 
they  must  humble  their  manhood  to  ask  for  permission  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  for  themselves  and  families  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  mining  country. 

Here  is  the  verbatim  copy  of  this  odious  application  to 
enter  modern  slavery: 

Application  for  leave  to  seek  employment  in  the 
mines  of  Shoshone  County. 

To  Dr.  Hugh  France,  State  Bepresentative : 

Sir: — I  hereby  make  application  for  issuance  to  me 
of  a  permit  allowing  me  to  seek  employment  in  the  mines 
of  Shoshone  County. 

I  am  a . by  occupation. 

I  am  a  native  of . and  am  a . citizen  of 

of  the  United  States. 

I  worked  at  the . mine  in  .... 

My  shift  boss  was . . . 

Heretofore  I  have  been  a  member  of . 

Miners’  Union. 

I  did  not  partake  actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots 
which  took  place  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899. 
Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner  on  said 
date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged  and  perpetrated 
through  and  by  means  of  the  influence  and  direction  of  the 
Miners’  Unions  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  I  hereby  express  my 
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unqualified  disapproval  of  said  acts,  and  hereby  renounce 
and  forever  abjure  all  alllegiance  to  said  Miners’  Union,  of 
which  I  was  a  former  member,  and  I  solemnly  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  obey  the  law  and  not  again  seek  membership  in  any 
society  which  will  encourage  or  tolerate  any  violation  of 
law. 


Dated  this . day  of . 1899. 

The  application  which  non-union  men  must  sign  is  as 
follows : 

Application  to  seek  employment  in  the  mines  of  Sho¬ 
shone  County. 

To  Dr.  Hugh  France,  State  Representative: 

Sir: — I  hereby  make  application  for  issuance  to  me 
of  a  permit,  allowing  me  to  seek  employment  in  the  mines 
of  Shoshone  County. 

I  am  a . by  occupation. 

I  am  a  native  of . and  am  a  citizen  of 

the  United  States. 

I  last  worked  at  the . mine  un . 

My  shift  boss  was . 

I  have  not  been  for . .  years  a  member  of 

any  Miners’  Union. 

I  took  no  part,  either  actively  or  passively,  in  aiding, 
assisting  or  encouraging  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes 
committed  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899. 

Dated  this . day  of . 1899. 

Had  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  been  searched, 
there  could  not  have  been  found  a  word  more  objectionable 
to  the  working  men  than  “permit,”  for  they  had  been 
taught  it  was  to  their  honor  to  seek  employment,  without 
begging  permission. 

Besides,  it  admitted  that  the  organization  to  which 
they  belong  was  a  criminal  order. 

This  permit  was  an  insult  to  every  working  man  that 
was  asked  to  sign  it,  and  a  slap  in  the  face  to  labor  organ¬ 
izations  everywhere. 
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This  individual  is  indeed  invaluable  to  the  Standard 
Oil  monopoly. 

While  “Friday”  had  not  the  brains  to  originate  such  a 
damnable  document,  to  him  was  given  the  power  to  see  that 
the  “permit  system”  was  enforced. 

“Stepanfetchit”  was  afraid  of  the  consequences,  after 
Coxie  Charlie  had  persuaded  him  that  he  had  a  brilliant 
political  career  before  him,  and  this  is  why  he  made  man 
“Friday”  prime  mover  and  gave  him  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  situation. 

Man  “Friday”  at  first  demurred,  as  he  had  a  political 
“bee  a-buzzin’  in  his  own  bunnit,”  but  “Stepanfetchit”  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  it  would  be  an  honorable  position,  that  he 
wtould  be  the  “man  of  the  hour,”  the  observed  of  all  ob¬ 
servers. 

This  tickled  “Friday’s”  vanity,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  nice,  while  “Stepanfetchit”  was  thinking  to  him¬ 
self  if  he  could  shift  the  responsibility  on  “Friday’s”  shoul¬ 
ders,  “Friday”  would  get  the  blame  and  when  he  wanted 
to  run  for  United  States  Senator,  the  outrages  perpetrated 
upon  innocent  men  during  the  year  of  1899,  in  Idaho, 
would  not  rise  up  against  him  like  “Banquo’s  ghost”  on 
election  day. 

“Stepanfetchit”  may  learn  that  “n”  stands  for  “nit” 
on  November  2nd,  1900,  and  $50,000  remembrances  from 
the  “Three  M’s”  Association  will  not  go  very  far  toward 
purchasing  the  prospective  seat,  according  to  what  it  is 
alleged  it  cost  W.  A.  Clark  of  Montana. 

The  Union  men  at  first  refused  to  sign  the  permit,  and 
this  gave  the  “Three  M’s”  Association  the  very  opportunity 
they  desired. 

The  only  way  for  the  working  people  to  accomplish 
their  aims  is  to  meet  subtlety  with  subtlety. 

The  old  Coeur  d’Alene  miners  should  have  signed  the 
permit  and  not  allowed  their  places  to  be  filled  with  new 
men.  The  “Three  M’s”  Association  had  agents  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Lake  Superior  and  Colorado  points,  prior  to  April 
29th,  1899,  seeking  men  to  meet  this  very  emergency,  and 
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when  the  members  of  the  Miners’  Union  refused  to  take 
out  permits  the  companies  brought  in  the  engaged  men 
from  the  above  named  places. 

The  first  outfit  to  arrive  were  one  hundred  men  and 
boys  from  the  clav-haked  hills  of  Ozark.  The  first  move 
of  the  managers  was  to  produce  the  non-union  permit. 
The  majority  signed  it  without  protest,  while  forty  refused 
point  blank,  saying  the  situation  had  been  misrepresented 
to  them.  As  the  “Three  M’s”  had  advanced  their  trans¬ 
portation,  to  be  deducted  from  their  first  month’s  pay,  they 
were  out  quite  a  goodly  sum,  but  the  suposition  is  they 
charged  it  up  to  the  “fighting  fund.” 

The  Missourians  were  not  a  success  as  miners,  as  was 
proven  by  a  conversation  overheard  between  “Bullfinch,” 
another  member  of  the  “Three  M’s,”  and  Archie  McCul- 
lum,  superintendent  of  one  of  the  heavy  dividend-paying 
properties  on  Canyon  Creek: 

“Well,  Archie,”  said  the  “Bullfinch,”  “how  are  you 
getting  on  with  the  new  men  ?” 

“Oh,”  said  Archie,  “they’re  a  fine  lot,  look  at  ’em ;  ten 
o’  thim  wouldna  do  enou’  work  in  a  day  to  breek  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  one  o’  the  fools  came  to  work  the  mornin’  an’  I  asked 
him  where  was  his  candlestick,  and  he  said :  ‘Oh,  I  t’ank  T 
work  on  the  day  shift.’  ” 

The  “Three’  M’s”  Association  then  organized  a  society 
called  “The  Industrial  Union,”  in  order  that  they  might 
pit  it  against  the  Miners’  Union. 

This  Industrial  Union  was  another  production  of 
Bodie  Bill’s  fertile  brain.  The  three  M.’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  undoubtedly  thinking  they  had  disorganized  and 
driven  the  Miners’  Union  out  of  the  country  with  their 
martial  law  and  permit  scheme,  decided  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  organization  for  their  new  employes.  As  Bo¬ 
die  said :  “An  organization  is  necessary,  as  in  case  of 
a  grievance  you  have  a  head  to  deal  with.” 

This  accounts  for  the  organization  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  Industrial  Union,  the  only  organization  of  its  kind 
in  existence,  and  which  benefits  its  members  only  when 
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seeking  employment  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  which  embraces 
an  area  of  25  square  miles  of  this  great  republic. 

All  classes  of  men  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  four  affiliated  unions  are  officered  by 
members  of  the  “Three  M’s”  Association.  If  an  employe 
refuses  to  join  it,  he  has  his  permit  revoked,  if  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  permission  to  earn  his  bread 
in  Shoshone  County.  Bodie  Bill  asked  Pat  O’Grady,  a 
native  of  the  “old  sod,”  if  he  didn’t  think  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  was  fine. 

“Foine,”  sez  Pat,  “I’ll  answer  yer  question,  Bodie, 
by  axin’  yez  another :  “Whin  the  ‘Three  M.’s’  has  a  matin’ 
at  Wallace,  does  yez  invoite  meself  and  Mike  Flattery  and 
Ola  Lynn  an’  all  the  rest  of  th’  b’ys  to  be  prisent  ?” 

“Ho,”  said  Bodie. 

“Well,  thin,  begorra,  an’  it’s  a  moighty  poor  rule  that 
won’t  worruk  both  ways.” 

The  first  troops  to  arrive  were  parts  of  Troops  A  and 
F,  Fourth  Cavalry,  about  100  men,  commanded  by  Major 
Morton,  and  four  companies  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infan¬ 
try,  about  400  men,  commanded  by  Major  Thompson. 
Major  Smith  arrived  on  May  24th  with  Troops  A  and  L, 
First  Cavalry  (200  men).  A  few  days  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  Major  Smith,  the  Fourth  Cavalry  left.  Also  Major 
Thompson  left,  leaving  Captain  Leavell  in  command  of  the 
battalion  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 

In  June  250  men  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  arrived  under 
command  of  Captain  Edwards  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infan¬ 
try,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  there  were  400 
men  on  duty  in  this  district. 

At  present  writing  in  February,  1900,  there  are  nearly 
200  men  stationed  at  Wallace  and  Osburn  under  command 
of  Major  Smith,  who  has  been  in  command  in  this  district 
since  May  25,  1899. 

The  first  detachment  were  negro  soldiers  whose  con¬ 
duct  and  language  to  the  white  women  and  girls  of  Ward- 
ner  were  something  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in  print. 
As  soon  as  these  troops  arrived  arrests  were  made  right  and 
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left  by  wholesale,  under  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  and  the  declaration  of  martial  law  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

The  prioners  were,  as  fast  as  arrested,  thrown  into 
an  old  stable,  where  they  were  kept  from  May  4th  to  May 
24th,  after  which  time  they  were  removed  to  the  enclosure 
which  has  become  notorious  throughout  the  world  as  the 
infamous  “bull-pen”  of  Idaho. 

The  stockade  at  Andersonville  is  its  only  rival. 

The  arrested  persons  included  not  only  miners,  but 
men  from  all  ranks  of  life  whom  the  officials  of  the  mining 
companies  wished  to  compel  to  testify  as  the  interests  of  the 
corporations  dictated. 
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Chapter  XIV. 


FRISKY,  FRIDAY  AND  FRAUD. 


“Frisky”  was  born  of  peasant  parentage  in  the 
mother  country,  where  some  of  the  natives  murder  the  En¬ 
glish  language  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  positive  pain  to 
listen  to  them. 

When  “Frisky”  was  on  the  witness  stand  giving  his 
testimony  against  the  county  commissioners,  who  had  been 
removed  from  office  under  martial  law’s  regime,  and  was 
describing  how  he  had  notified  them  that  trouble  was 
“brewin’  and  that  hif  hany  property  was  destroyed  he 
would  ’old  the  county  responsible.”  Col.  Reddy,  counsel 
for  the  miners,  asked  him  if  he  notified  the  commissioners 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  damages  from  the  county. 
He  replied :  “That  was  habout  the  business  hend  of  hit.” 

Col.  Reddy  then  asked  him  if  he  had  had  guards  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  mill. 

“Frisky”  replied:  “Hi  did  ’ave  two  undred  hand 
fifty.” 

“Well,”  said  Col.  Reddy,  “couldn’t  they  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  mill  property?” 

“Frisky”  replied:  “They  could,  for  they  were 
harmed.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  they  ?”  said  the  counsel. 

“Because  hi  told  them  to  look  hout  for  themselves,” 
said  “Frisky,”  “that  we’d  make  the  county  pay  for  hit  hany 
way.” 

And  Col.  Reddy  said:  “Oh,  then,  Mr.  ‘Frisky,’  you 
wanted  to  sell  your  old  mill  to  the  county,  did  you  ?” 

This  so  amused  the  court  devotees  that  they  laughed 
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outright  and  the  judge  ordered  the  bailiff  to  clear  the  court 
auditorium  if  another  such  an  outbreak  occurred. 

But  it  was  hard  to  suppress  the  merriment  as  Col. 
Reddy  badgered  him  unmercifully. 

“Frisky”  would  get  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  that 
roamed  his  native  heath,  and  the  more  excited  he  became 
the  more  he  would  drop  his  h’s  and  add  them  on. 

Col.  Reddy  asked  him  where  he  was  when  the  explo¬ 
sion  took  place. 

“Frisky”  replied  that  he  was  about  five  miles  away, 
going  toward  Kingston. 

“Were  you  running  away  ?”  asked  the  Colonel. 

“Hi  was  a-tryin’  to  keep  bout  of  ’arm’s  way,”  said 
“Frisky.” 

A  party  who  met  him  on  the  journey  described  him 
as  the  worst  frightened  Britisher  that  it  had  ever  been  his 
good  fortune  to  behold. 

“Frisky”  is  rather  a  dandyfied  little  man,  and  those 
who  know  him  intimately  say  his  mind  is  in  keeping  with 
his  stature.  He  wears  a  very  thin,  sandy  beard. 

After  skulking  behind  stumps  to  keep  “hout  of  ’arm’s 
wav,”  running  over  hills,  through  marshes  and  hogs,  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  with  the  sound  of  the  terrific  explo¬ 
sion  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  naturally  looked  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear. 

He  was  literally  covered  with  mud  and  soot  from  the 
burnt  stumps  behind  which  he  had  been  dodging. 

The  mud  had  gotten  into  his  thin  heard,  and  a  clot  had 
dried  to  every  two  or  three  whiskers.  He  was  a  comical 
sight,  indeed,  wringing  his  hands  in  a  desperation  of  fear. 

Probably  a  more  humiliating  spectacle  has  not  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  world  since  the  capture  of  King  Charles, 
nor  a  more  striking  evidence  of  supreme  cowardice  than 
was  shown  by  “Frisky,”  who  before  had  displayed  the  defi¬ 
ant  air  of  a  tyrant,  which  was  equalled  only  by  Sir  Henry 
Morgan,  the  leader  of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  Kingston  Postmaster  was  on 
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his  way  to  the  station  with  the  mail  sacks  he  met  a  man 
on  the  search  for  “Frisky.” 

The  postmaster  is  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle  and 
this  is  his  version  of  the  appearance  of  the  searcher :  he 
was  a  peerin’  around  like  a  spring  robin  a-huntin’  fer  a 
worrum. 

“He  was  armed  wid  pistols  from  stern  to  gudgeon, 
with  knives  a-stickin’  in  his  belt  and  cartridges  galore,  a- 

“An’  I  sez,  ‘Man,  what’s  yez  lookin’  fer  V  an’  he  sez, 
‘I’m  lookin’  around  fer  “Frisky,”  his  ’oner.’ 

“An’,  sez  I,  who  the  divil  is  ‘Frisky?’ 

“Sez  he,  ‘Don’t  ye  know,  mon  ?  He  is  the  manager  of 
the  “Old  Jonah,”  an’  whin  the  dynamiters  hoove  in  sight 
he  took  to  the  hills.’ 

“Ho,  ho,  sez  I,  if  that’s  the  foine  bird  yez  air  lookin’ 
after,  ye’ll  have  a  foine  chase  afore  yet  git  him,  if  he  keeps 
up  the  lick  he  was  a-goin’  whin  I  saw  him  last,  yisterday 
about  2  o’clock,  he’ll  be  in  Portland,  Orragon  be  this 
toime.” 

“Friday”  is  a  small,  insignificant  looking  personage, 
with  very  weak  blue  eyes,  and  a  bald  pate  around  which 
the  slightest  brown  fringe  still  lingers. 

He  was  born  and  raised  in  the  sunny  South.  Of  car¬ 
pet-bagging  proclivities  and  having  incurred  the  odium  of 
his  fellow  citizens  to  an  unwholesome  extent,  he  emigrated 
to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  blossomed  out  as  a  detective. 

Being  too  narrow  and  contemptible  for  even  this  des¬ 
picable  vocation  to  insure  for  himself  a  name  and  fame, 
his  occupation  was  soon  gone  for  want  of  clientage. 

He  then  drifted  to  Bonner’s  Ferry,  on  the  banks  of 
the  classic  Kootenai,  in  Northern  Idaho,  where  he  sponged 
an  existence  out  of  a  friend,  who  owned  a  valuable  ranch 
there,  known  as  Liberty  Hall. 

In  time  his  fertile  pen  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
politicians,  and  he  was  elected  Auditor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

In  time  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Independent  peo¬ 
ple  of  Shoshone  County,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
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“Three  M’s”  Association,  about  what  should  be  paid  as  a 
living  wage. 

Then  Governor  “Stepanfetchit,”  the  supine  State  ex¬ 
ecutive,  recognized  in  “Friday”  the  very  person  whose  in¬ 
stinct  fitted  him  to  do  his  bidding. 

During  his  residence  in  Bonner’s  Ferry,  he  assaulted 
a  man,  and  to  save  his  neck  played  the  insanity  dodge. 

He  now  has  the  nerve  to  ask  the  people  of  Idaho  for 
their  suffrages  to  elect  him  to  the  office  of  Governor. 

“Friday”  wants  to  be  a  “sure  enough  Governor  of 
Idaho.” 

His  little  taste  of  power  had  whetted  his  appetite. 

But  will  poor  “Friday’s”  chances  be  any  better  for 
gubernatorial  honors  than  his  master’s  are  for  the  United 
States  Senate  ? 

“Maceo,”  the  terrier,  a  member  the  “Three  M’s,”  has 
political  aspirations. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  association, 
having  acquired  the  largest  amount  of  ducats  among  them, 
and  “Friday’s  chances  are  slim  beside  a  moneyed  man. 
The  only  solution  of  “Friday’s”  supreme  assurance  must 
come  from  the  fact  that  he  is  certainly  unbalanced. 

Dr.  “Huge  Fraud,”  coroner  of  Shoshone  County,  was 
elected  in  November,  1898. 

This  man,  whom  circumstances  have  made  so  notori¬ 
ous  in  connection  with  the  labor  troubles  of  1899  in  this 
district,  must  be  mentioned  in  this  tale. 

This  individual  is  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  a 
knave  by  nature,  and  a  “corporation  stool  pigeon  by  occu¬ 
pation.” 

For  years  he  has  been  employed  by  the  “Old  Jonah” 
Company  to  do  their  dirty  work. 

This  quack  doctor  is  responsible  for  more  cripples 
through  his  incompetency  in  surgery  than  all  the  other 
quacks  the  country  has  been  inflicted  with. 

And  “Old  Jonah”  has  as  little  regard  for  the  safety 
of  life  and  limb  of  its  employes  as  such  corporations  usually 
have. 
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If  a  man  was  killed  or  injured  in  the  mine,  he  in  his 
capacity  as  coroner  called  just  the  right  men  to  find  out 
that  the  dead  or  injured  miner  came  to  his  death,  or  acci¬ 
dent  because  of  his  own  carelessness,  and  that  the  company 
was  in  no  way  responsible. 

In  his  capacity  as  the  company’s  physician,  before 
being  elected  coroner,  when  an  injured  miner  was  about  to 
die,  he  would  cajole  them  into  signing  an  affidavit  exoner¬ 
ating  the  company  from  all  blame  in  the  matter. 

If  an  injured  man  had  the  constitution  of  an  ox  he 
would  probably  pull  through ;  if  not  he  died. 

If  he  had  no  friends,  there  would  be  usually  enough 
wages  due  him  to  bury  him  decently  and  pay  the  physician 
for  his  trouble,  and  no  questions  were  asked. 

It  was  much  better  that  they  die,  as  “dead  men  tell  no 
tales,”  nor  do  they  sue  mining  companies  for  damages. 

This  same  M.  D.  is  accused  of  “hitting  the  pipe,” 
which  may  account  for  his  many  professional  errors. 

This  is  the  individual  to  whom  the  miners  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  must  humble  their  manhood  to  ask  permission  to  earn 
bread  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

He,  in  his  capacity  as  acting  sheriff  of  Shoshone 
County,  had  the  naming  of  the  jury  to  try  members  of  the 
Miners’  Union  for  crimes  they  never  had  committed. 

This  great  law  and  order  demagogue  has  violated 
every  law,  both  civil  and  divine,  in  the  calendar. 

His  former  associate  in  quackery,  who  occupied  the 
position  in  1891-2  “Fraud”  now  encumbers,  and  who  has 
never  had  a  day’s  prosperity  since  he  committed  crime  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  is  living  on  a  piece  of  swamp  land  on 
one  of  the  bayous  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake.  “Fraud” 
sent  for  him  to  come  and  take  charge  of  the  prison  hospital 
during  the  summer  of  1899  in  connection  with  the  “bull¬ 
pen,”  evidently  thinking  that  Dr.  “Heavyset”  would  be 
better  than  an  inexperienced  man. 

But  old  “Heavyset”  was  too  foxy.  He  would  not 
come,  and  replied  to  “Fraud,”  saying: 

“Ho,  I  am  living  down  here  on  a  frog  ranch  where  I 
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can  hear  the  croak,  croak,  croak  of  the  frogs  at  eventide, 
and  every  croak  seems  to  be  a  curse  from  some  of  my  vic¬ 
tims  I  so  falsely  imprisoned  in  1892. 

“No,  Dr.  ‘Fraud/  I  am  a  wiser  and  I  hope  a  better 
man  than  I  was  seven  years  ago.  The  money  sharks  are 
using  your  cupidity  to  further  their  schemes,  and  when 
they  have  accomplished  their  ends  will  spurn  you  as  they 
did  your  predecessor. 

“I  am  done  with  the  world,  its  ambitions  and  follies, 
and  will  remain  where  I  am,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  and  eke  out  the  rest  of  my  miserable  existence  as  best 
I  may.  You  are  a  much  younger  man  than  I  was  when 
circumstances  made  me  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  and  a 
little  power  crazed  me  so  that  I  walked  the  streets  like  a 
roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  I  might  devour. 

“I  look  back  upon  that  time  now  in  my  sober  moments 
and  imagine  what  a  sorry  figure  I  must  have  cut.  ‘Huge 
Fraud/  do  your  duty,  in  your  official  capacity,  but  do  not 
become  so  fascinated  with  man  hunting  that  you  go  drul- 
ing  about  like  a  bloodhound  seeking  for  prey. 

“If  you  do  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  hate  your¬ 
self  and  be  despised  by  all  honest  men,  but  if  you  have  got 
your  appetite  so  whetted  in  this  man-hunting  business  that 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  you,  let  me  know,  as  there  is  a  va¬ 
cant  frog  ranch  near  me,  that  I  will  locate  for  you,  as  you 
will  need  it  when  you  are  through  with  your  present  iob. 

“Respectfully, 

“J.  R.  HeAVYSET.’  ” 
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Chapter  XV. 

KANGAROO  COURT. 


After  the  declaration  of  martial  law  and  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  the  dragnet  was  spread,  and  in  its  meshes  were 
caught  men  of  all  characters  and  conditions*  many  of  whom 
were  not  in  the  country  on  the  day  of  the  riots. 

About  the  4th  of  May,  1899,  Coroner  “Huge  Fraud” 
having  gotten  together  his  coroner’s  jury,  composed  of  men 
whose  existence  depended  upon  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company, 
six  of  these  jurors  had  been  arrested,  convicted  and  fined 
$60  each  (and  which  fine  was  paid  by  said  company)  two 
years  previous  for  running  an  editor  named  Burrus,  out  of 
Wardner  who  was  objectionable  to  the  “Old  Jonah”  offi¬ 
cials. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  the  inquisition  began. 
The  body  of  Cheyne  had  been  decently  buried,  so  there  was 
only  the  body  of  Smythe,  Klondike’s  victim,  the  Miners’ 
Union  man,  left  to  hold  an  inquest  over. 

Coroner  “Fraud”  ordered  the  remains  brought  from 
the  undertaker’s  at  Wallace  to  Wardner,  where  the  inquest 
was  to  be  held. 

Imagine  “Fraud”  and  his  inquisitors’  consternation 
on  discovering  that  the  body  had  been  spirited  away  and 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

But  an  inquisition  must  be  held,  not  to  ascertain  how 
Smythe  and  Cheyne  met  their  death,  but  to  learn  who  blew 
up  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company’s  mill  on  April  29th,  1899. 

They  filled  the  coffin  with  rocks  and  proceeded  to  hold 
an  inquest  upon  the  native  rocks  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

There  has  been  many  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the 
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contents  of  the  country  rock  of  this  district,  but  this  is  the 
first  investigation  of  this  nature  on  record. 

Many  were  the  indignities  suffered  by  the  men  taken 
before  Coroner  “Fraud”  and  his  inquisitors  in  the  presence 
of  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  the  “Old  Jonah”  Com¬ 
pany’s  attorney,  and  persons  notoriously  known  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  organized  labor,  while  the  attorneys  for  the  pris¬ 
oners  and  all  lovers  of  justice  and  fair  play  were  religiously 
excluded. 

The  inquest  was  held  at  the  town  of  Wardner,  while 
the  “bull-pen”  was  at  Kellogg,  two  miles  distant. 

The  prisoners  were  marched  before  the  inquisitors  in 
squads  of  five  under  guard  of  brutal  negro  soldiers,  and  ex¬ 
amined,  not  as  to  how  Smythe  and  Cheyne  were  killed, 
but  as  to  their  own  and  their  associates’  whereabouts,  on 
April  29th,  1899.  The  Irish  would  swear  point  blank 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 

The  Swedes  would  say,  “Yes,  me  there,  but  me  have- 
no  gun,  no  knife,  no  dynamite,  me  just  go  with  the  crowd 
to  see  the  fun.”  The  Italian  would  say,  “Me  no  under¬ 
stand.” 

Jack  Simpkins,  the  electrician,  who  had  caught  the 
conversation  with  the  pocket  instrument  between  Ames  and 
Barkis,  had  invented  a  valuable  water  wheel  that  he  was 
about  to  have  patented. 

He  was  taken  before  the  Kangaroo  Court  and  asked 
what  he  knew  about  the  “Old  Jonah”  explosion. 

When  he  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  he 
was  ordered  back  to  the  “bull-pen”  and  told  in  the  most 
brutal  manner  to  go  back  there  and  stay  until  he  would  rot, 
or  refresh  his  memory. 

Under  cover  -  of  night  Barkis,  the  superintendent  of 
the  “Old  J onah”  mine,  accompanied  by  one  of  their  shyster 
lawyers,  had  Simpkins  brought  from  the  old  “bull-pen”  by 
negro  soldiers,  who  were  told  to  station  him  at  a  lumber 
pile  near  by.  Simpkins  asked  the  guard : 

“Where  are  you  taking  me  ?” 
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The  guard  said:  “You  come  along,  boss,  an’  ask  no 
questions.  You  stan’  agin  dat  air  lumber  pile.” 

As  Simpkins  did  not  move  as  rapidly  as  the  guards 
desired,  two  of  them  placed  their  bayonets  against  his 
breast,  compelling  him  to  hack  up  against  the  lumber  pile. 

One  of  the  bayonets  pierced  Simpkins  in  the  breast 
until  the  blood  trickled  to  his  feet. 

Then  Barkis,  and  by  the  way  this  gentleman  had 
about  as  unsavory  a  reputation  as  “Bodie  Bill,”  ordered 
one  of  the  guards  to  pinion  Simpkins  with  his  bayonet  by 
the  clothing  to  prevent  his  escape,  while  he  interviewed 
him.  Barkis  then  told  Simpkins  if  he  would  identify 
twenty  men  who  were  implicated  in  the  riots  on  April 
29th,  they  would  pay  him  a  good  price  for  his  invention. 

Simpkins  told  Barkis  he  did  not  know  any  of  the 
men.  Barkis  called  him  a  liar,  saying: 

“We  have  testimony  enough  to  hang  you,  but  if  you 
will  consent  to  sell  your  water  wheel  to  the  company  at  the 
price  named,  we  will  release  you,  providing  you  leave  the 
country.” 

Simpkins  refused  all  propositions  and  Barkis  told 
him :  “All  right,  we  will  hang  you  and  at  least  fifty  more 
of  your  kind.” 

The  next  day  Captain  Levealle,  whom  the  prisoners 
had  dubbed  “Weyler  No.  2,”  put  Simpkins  into  the  guard 
house  on  bread  and  water  for  thirty  days,  where  some  of 
the  company’s  tools  were  allowed  to  visit  him  from  day  to 
day  and  renew  their  offer  for  his  water  wheel,  but  Simp¬ 
kins  remained  firm  and  is  still  in  possession  of  his  valuable 
invention. 

All  sorts  of  corrupt  measures  to  influence  prisoners  to 
testify  against  their  fellow  men  were  offered,  including 
money,  good  positions,  their  freedom,  anything,  if  they 
would  only  testify  to  what  the  prosecution  desired.  These 
inducements  to  men  who  had  been  in  prison  for  months  and 
whose  families  perhaps  were  sick,  and  in  many  cases  with 
the  child  yet  unborn,  were  a  great  temptation,  yet  there 
was  not  one  known  to  have  accepted  the  bribes. 
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One  scheme  of  this  bribery  would  be  to  send  some  dep¬ 
uty  to  the  wife  of  the  imprisoned  man  and  inform  her  that 
her  husband  had  confessed  and  if  she  would  corroborate 
his  testimony  they  would  release  him,  and  in  this  manner 
harass  them  almost  into  insanity. 

One  particularly  pitiful  instance  is  told  of  a  delicate, 
refined  girl,  only  a  bride  of  a  year,  who  was  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  mother,  when  “Man  Friday”  and  his  sleuth  hounds 
intruded  their  obnoxious  persons  into  her  presence,  and 
told  her  that  her  husband,  who  was  incarcerated  in  the 
“bull-pen,”  had  confessed  that  he  participated  in  the  riots 
of  April  29th,  and  if  she  would  substantiate  his  statement 
they  would  release  him  and  he  could  come  home.  This  wo¬ 
man  was  at  the  very  moment  in  childbirth  pain,  when  these 
fiends  incarnate  were  trying  to  ceorce  her  into  giving  in¬ 
criminating  testimony  against  her  husband,  but  they  did 
not  succeed.  She  was  wise  beyond  her  years,  as  she  had 
heard  of  their  trying  these  schemes  on  other  miners’  wives. 

They  then  returned  to  the  “bull-pen”  and  told  the 
young  husband  that  his  wife  was  very  ill,  that  her  life  was 
despaired  of,  and  if  he  would  go  before  the  coroner’s  jury 
the  following  day  and  give  them  the  names  of  some  of  the 
men  who  participated  in  the  riots  they  would  allow  him  to 
be  released  on  parole,  and  he,  poor  boy,  he  was  little  more, 
promised  anything  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  his  wife  in  her 
hour  of  peril.  They  also  told  him  that  they  had  incrimin¬ 
ating  testimony  against  him,  but  they  would  withdraw  the 
charges  against  him  if  he  would  furnish  them  with  these 
names. 

On  arriving  at  his  home  he  found  his  wife  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  but  his  child  was  dead,  and  when  she  rallied  sufficiently 
to  tell  him  of  man  “Friday”  and  the  deputy’s  visit  to  her, 
he  resolved  he  would  take  no  chances  with  such  scoundrels. 
After  placing  the  babe  in  a  little  white  casket  he  carried  it 
to  the  bedside  of  the  mother  to  allow  her  to  gaze  for  the  last 
time  upon  their  first  born.  She  said :  “I  thank  you,  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  that  Thou  has  taken  our  child  from 
this  cruel,  selfish  world.  He  will  never  have  to  suffer  the 
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humilities  that  his  father  has  had  to  at  the  hands  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  corporations.” 

They  buried  the  little  one  and  that  night  the  husband 
left  his  weeping  wife  to  the  care  of  friends,  and  took  his 
departure  for  other  parts  of  this  great,  free  country  of  ours. 
Thus  he,  an  innocent  man,  was  driven  from  his  home  by 
the  very  law  which  should  have  protected  him. 

Had  he  remained  he  would  have  languished  in  prison 
for  months,  as  many  of  his  fellow  workmen  did,  as  he  had 
nothing  to  tell  that  would  have  satisfied  the  inquisitors, 
only  to  be  released  in  the  end  and  told  there  were  no  charges 
against  him. 

The  deputies  appointed  by  the  State  authorities  were 
in  every  case  known  to  be  enemies  of  organized  labor — in 
fact,  the  majority  were  opposed  to  any  kind  of  labor.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  ex-prize-fighters,  ex-convicts,  saloon 
bums,  gamblers  and  faro  dealers  out  of  a  job;  men  who 
had  followed  up  the  pay  days  of  the  various  mining 
camps,  setting  up  snap  games  to  swindle  the  miners  out  of 
their  hard  earned  wages  or  hustling  for  the  lewd  women, 
who  always  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  pay  days. 

Such  were  the  class  of  men  who  were  allowed  to  in¬ 
vade  the  sanctity  of  the  miners’  homes  to  coerce  testimony 
from  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  imprisoned  men. 

These  parasites  of  the  community,  these  immoral  in¬ 
ebriates,  were  the  men  who  were  sent  to  listen  to  conver¬ 
sations  of  the  most  sacred  relations  between  husband  and 
wife,  whenever  a  wife  was  allowed  to  converse  with  a  hus¬ 
band  through  the  bars  of  the  stockade. 

Another  duty  was  to  point  out  members  of  the  Miners’ 
Union  or  their  sympathizers  to  the  soldiers,  who  would 
make  arrests.  The  deputies  would  run  along  beside  the 
negro  troops  when  they  had  spotted  someone,  saying: 
“Come  on,  soldier;  here  they  are,  soldiers.”  They  would 
take  mighty  good  care  to  keep  into  clear  themselves. 

Some  of  the  darkey  troops  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
miners,  and  when  sent  on  a  man  hunt,  on  approaching  the 
place  where  the  hunted  men  were  supposed  to  be  concealed 
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would  begin  singing  some  plantation  songs  until  the  Can¬ 
yon  rang  with  the  melody,  and  the  dragnet  would  catch  no 
fish  that  trip. 

By  the  10th  of  May  over  600  men  had  been  arrested 
and  taken  to  Wardner  and  imprisoned  in  box  cars,  and  in 
an  old  livery  barn  that  had  been  in  use  by  the  a01d  J onah” 
Company  for  years.  They  were  guarded  by  negro  soldiers, 
under  command  of  Captain  Bachelor  of  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington,  whom  the  prisoners  named  “Weyler,”  on  account 
of  his  cruelty,  not  only  to  the  prisoners,  but  to  the  soldiers 
under  his  command. 

Jock  Hazelton  met  a  friend  on  the  street  one  day  and 

said: 

“For  once  Fm  in  luck.  You  know,  mother  hadn’t 
been  well  for  some  time,  and  I  have  been  taking  care  of 
her,  and  was  still  at  home  on  April  29th,  or  I  suppose  I 
would  have  been  down  to  Wardner  with  the  boys  and  been 
in  trouble,  too.  I  am  so  thankful.  I  know  it  would  break 
mother’s  heart  to  have  me  imprisoned,  as  so  many  of  the 
poor  fellows  are.  Mother  is  very  frail  this  spring,  and  I 
am  glad  she  will  be  spared  this  additional  trouble.” 

But  alas,  for  Jock.  He  was  caught  in  the  dragnet  the 
very  next  day  and  thrown  into  the  old  barn,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  for  himself  he  tried  to  resist  arrest,  knowing 
that  he  was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  participation  in  this 
riot.  Nevertheless,  he  was  dragged  off  without  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  even  say  good-bye  to  his  sick  mother. 

Jock  Hazelton  was  a  power  among  the  miners  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alenes.  His  tall,  commanding  figure,  surmounted 
by  a  well-shaped  head  and  sunny  golden  hair,  towered 
above  the  throng.  His  laughing,  honest  blue  eyes,  showed 
that  he  merited  the  respect  that  his  powerful,  well-knit 
frame  commanded  even  among  these  wild  and  adventurous 
men. 

The  miners  all  swore  by  him,  and  in  the  expressive 
language  of  the  mines,  “what  Jock  Hazelton  says  goes.” 

His  athletic  training  stood  him  in  good  stead,  whila 
his  education  enabled  him  to  assist  the  poor  and  down- 
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trodden  of  either  sex  to  recover  some  of  the  rights  of  which 
they  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 

Among  these  men  the  physical  endowments  and  good 
education  of  Jock,  together  with  his  well-known  high  moral 
qualities  exercised  a  salutary  and  far-reaching  influence. 
Many  there  are  among  the  miners  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  of 
education,  many  of  fine  physical  proportion  and  some  of 
high  morality,  hut  the  combination  of  the  three  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Jock  Hazelton  made  him  known  far  and  wide  in  that 
country  among  mine-owners  and  miners  alike. 

But  none  of  these  noble  qualities  availed  to  save  an 
innocent  man  from  the  machinations  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  has  the  wealth  to  call  to  its  aid  the  bayo¬ 
nets  of  the  United  States  Government  with  which  to  down 
the  working  people. 

When  Mrs.  Hazelton  learned  of  Jock’s  arrest  she  near¬ 
ly  died,  and  it  was  only  by  the  constant  care  and  tender 
nursing  she  received  from  the  women  who  were  her  com¬ 
panions  in  sorrow  that  she  was  able  to  rally. 

Jock  has  the  scar  of  a  bayonet  thrust  that  he  will  carry 
to  his  grave  for  attempting  to  defend  a  poor  woman,  who, 
with  her  three  little  children,  came  to  the  old  barn  to  in¬ 
quire  after  her  husband,  whom  she  had  been  informed  was 
very  ill.  For  answer  a  negro  guard  commanded  her  to 
“move  on.” 

It  was  against  the  rules  for  anyone  to  approach  the 
prison  without  permission  from  the  commanding  officer, 
but  the  wife’s  heart  yearned  for  information  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  condition,  and  a  wife’s  love  knows  no  military  rules. 
So,  with  one  little  one  in  her  arms  and  the  others  clinging 
to  her  skirts,  she  attempted  to  pass  the  guard. 

The  negro  guard  knocked  her  down  with  the  butt  of 
his  gun,  then  dragged  her  to  her  feet,  and  with  fixed  bayo¬ 
net  prodded  her  beyond  the  lines. 

Jock  knocked  him  down,  and  for  his  chivalry  was 
sent  to  the  guard  house  on  bread  and  water  for  thirty 
days. 

The  souvenir  that  he  received  from  the  guard’s  bayo- 
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net  proved  so  serious  that  the  officials  became  alarmed  and 
sent  him  to  the  prison  hospital,  with  orders  to  see  that  he 
had  the  best  of  care  and  good  food.  This,  with  his  splen¬ 
did  constitution,  aided  his  recovery,  and  when  convalescent 
he  was  returned  to  the  “bull-pen.” 

Some  of  the  atrocities  practiced  on  the  prisoners  in 
this  improvised  prison  at  Kellogg,  Idaho,  by  old  “General 
Bulldozium,”  Governor  “Stepanfetch.it”  and  his  man  “Fri¬ 
day,”  at  the  instigation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  silver  and  lead  barons  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  are  scarce¬ 
ly  fit  for  polite  ears.  Read  them,  you  curled  darlings  of 
wealth,  you  trifling  puppets  of  society.  These  men,  who 
have  suffered  such  indignities,  are  those  whose  labor  has 
made  possible  for  you  to  enjoy  your  present  position  in 
idleness.  Working  men  everywhere  read  this  true  tale,  and 
learn  how  your  brothers  in  Idaho  have  suffered  the  torture 
of  the  damned,  not  because  they  have  committed  crimes, 
but  because  the  capitalistic  aristocrats  have  decreed  that 
they  shall  no  longer  he  free  men,  but  servile  slaves,  and 
have  also  decreed  to  disrupt  labor  organizations,  by  which 
workingmen  attempt  to  hold  their  greed  in  check. 

If  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election  do  not  take 
the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  administration, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  which  party  also  favors  trusts  and  the 
money  power,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  suffer  likewise. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  building  150  feet  long  by  50 
feet  wide,  an  old  horse  barn,  from  which  the  stalls  had  been 
removed,  and  350  men  crowded  into  that  space.  Hay  had 
been  thinly  scattered  over  the  floor,  in  which  the  men  had 
to  burrow  like  rats  to  keep  from  freezing,  and  lay  shiver¬ 
ing  night  after  night,  until  these  fiends,  drunk  with  a  little 
temporary  power,  saw  fit  to  allow  the  friends  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  men  to  furnish  them  with  quilts  and  blankets. 

Many  of  these  men  were  arrested  at  their  homes  en¬ 
joying  the  society  of  their  families,  and  were  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  and  were  not  permitted  to  get  their  coats.  These 
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suffered  indiscribably  from  the  cold.  Some  pf  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  barbarity  practiced  by  the  negro  soldiers  upon 
men  convicted  of  no  crime,  imprisoned  without  due  process 
of  law,  can  hardly  be  believed  and  are  a  shame  and  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  civilization. 

The  cruelties  of  Hero  have  been  repeated  by  a  despot. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  herded  in  this  Idaho  “Anderson- 
ville,”  to  which  the  worst  prisons  in  Siberia  are  a  palace  in 
comparison.  For  days  they  were  denied  the  privilege  of 
answering  the  calls  of  nature,  and  were  compelled  to  eat, 
sleep  and  wallow  in  their  filth.  These  men  were  actually 
fed  in  troughs,  and  were  compelled  to  dip  into  the  slop 
that  was  served  them  with  their  hands  or  sip  it  like  horses. 

In  one  corner  of  this  old  barn  was  a  space  about  six¬ 
teen  feet  square,  which  had  been  used  for  a  chicken  coop. 
The  floor  was  covered  several  inches  deep  with  manure. 

“Stepanfetchit’s”  man  “Friday”  was  at  the  military 
camp  during  this  time  of  the  men’s  imprisonment  in  the 
old  barn,  and  they  begged  of  him  for  some  disinfectants 
to  drown  the  horrible  stench,  and  he  replied: 

“It  is  good  enough  for  such  cattle.” 

They  then  begged  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  disinfect¬ 
ants  themselves,  being  afraid  of  their  health  and  lives,  but 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  entreaties.  The  men  im¬ 
prisoned  in  this  barn  and  box  cars  were  compelled  to  go 
thirty-six  hours  without  food  and  water. 

Macco,  the  terrier,  in  a  public  saloon,  ordered  man 
“Friday”  to  arrest  any  member  of  the  Miners’  Union  seen 
talking  to  the  new  men  and  to  throw  them  in  the  “bull¬ 
pen.” 

“On  what  charge?”  inquired  “Friday.” 

“Any  damn  thing,”  said  the  terrier,  and  “Friday”  ar¬ 
rested  any  of  the  men  who  refused  to  sign  the  permit  and 
go  to  work. 

“We  will  make  the  s —  of  b —  work  or  throw  them  into 
the  Full-pen,’  too.” 

“What  charges  shall  I  prefer  against  them  ?”  said 
“Friday.” 
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“Any  old  thing,”  said  Terrier. 

This  individual,  who,  by  the  wave  of  his  hand,  pre¬ 
sumed  to  deprive  men  of  their  liberty,  has  been  raised  from 
abject  poverty  to  affluence  by  the  labor  of  the  Miners’ 
Union  men  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  and  now  asks  their  votes 
and  those  of  their  wives,  for  the  women  of  Idaho  have  a 
voice  in  this  question,  thank  God,  to  place  him  in  the  high¬ 
est  position  of  honor  and  power  in  Idaho. 

Shall  we  vote  for  him,  or  shall  we  prove  that  we  have 
the  manhood  and  womanhood  to  stand  for  humanity  and 
right  in  November,  1900,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  slaves  nor  like  dumb  cattle  driven  ? 

This  man  with  all  his  wealth  and  advantages  is  a 
gambler,  who  violates  the  laws  of  the  state  of  which  he 
asks  the  votes  of  the  people  to  make  him  the  Governor. 

It  is  an  office  which  he  has  neither  the  qualifications 
nor  manhood  to  fill  honorably.  He  is  a  man  whom  all  the 
riches  of  the  mines  of  Golconda  could  never  make  naught 
of  but  a  gambler  and  profligate. 

There  is  a  law  in  the  Statute  Books  of  Idaho  which 
makes  gambling  a  crime,  yet  he  continues  to  violate  its 
laws,  and  when  he  loses,  which  he  frequently  does,  for  all 
one  would  think  his  many  years’  practice  would  make  him 
proficient,  he  refuses  to  pay  his  gambling  debts,  knowing 
that  on  account  of  the  law  such  debts  cannot  be  collected. 
To-day  he  owes  thousands  of  dollars  in  gambling  obliga¬ 
tions  which  he  refuses  to  pay. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

THE  NEW  BULL-PEN. 

After  being  confined  in  the  old  stable  and  box  cars 
from  the  4th  until  the  24th  of  May,  the  prisoners  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  new  military  prison  or  “bull-pen,”  which  the 
prisoners  had  been  compelled  to  build  themselves.  This  was 
an  improvement  on  the  old  barn,  though  crowding  660  men 
into  a  building  composed  of  four  sheds,  with  a  hole  two  feet 
square  in  either  end  for  ventilation,  is  not  conducive  to 
health.  Three  of  them  were  used  for  bunk  houses,  in  size 
100  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide ;  the  fourth  shed  was  70  feet 
by  20  feet  wide,  with  a  door  in  the  center,  the  only  means 
of  exit  or  entrance  to  the  building,  the  right  end  used  as  a 
kitchen,  the  left  for  soldiers  on  guard  duty.  These  sheds 
all  opened  into  a  square,  7 0  feet  by  70  feet,  and  which  was 
used  as  an  exercise  ground  by  the  prisoners.  The  entire 
building  was  inclosed  with  the  barbed  wire  fence,  forming 
a  stockade,  which  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  go  out  in 
for  exercise  one  hour  each  day,  except  Sundays  and  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  which  were  visiting  days.  They  were  allowed 
out  in  squads  of  fifty  at  a  time,  providing  Captain  Lavalle, 
who  was  sent  to  take  Captain  Bachelor’s  place,  happened 
to  be  in  an  amiable  mood. 

If  some  obstreperous  prisoner  violated  a  military  rule 
“Weyler”  No.  2,  in  order  to  punish  one  man,  would  keep 
660  men  couped  up  for  days  together,  without  one  breath 
of  fresh  air,  in  this  vile  den. 

To  men  accustomed  to  the  pure  mountain  air  these 
conditions  were  positive  torture.  Strong  men  have  fainted 
upon  being  taken  into  this  stifling  atmosphere,  where  they 
were  starved  and  suffocated  into  sickness  and  disease,  their 
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bedding  swarming  with  lice  from  the  accumulations  of  filth 
of  their  twenty  days’  sojourn  in  the  old  barn. 

These  were  the  actual  conditions  in  which  the  hus¬ 
bands,  brothers,  fathers,  sons  and  sweethearts  of  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  false  imprisonment  for  weeks  and  months, 
guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  being  members  or  sympa¬ 
thizers  of  organized  labor,  without  the  means  of  bathing 
or  observing  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  in  decency. 

The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  do  all  the  work  in 
and  about  the  prison,  and  to  dig  ditches  for  water  works, 
under  threats  of  solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water, 
while  the  food  was  worse  than  that  embalmed  beef  fed  to 
our  American  soldiers  in  Cuba  and  Manila  by  this  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth. 

The  daily  rations  consisted  of  two  meals,  one  about 
nine  o’clock  A.  M.,  of  sour  baker’s  bread,  bacon  and  black 
coffee,  minus  sugar  or  milk.  At  2  :30  P.  M.  they  were 
served  to  a  kind  of  stew  of  rotten,  maggoty  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables,  bread,  beans  and  some  of  the  same  decoction  called 
coffee.  A  man  who  was  in  the  prison  from  the  4th  of  May 
until  the  30th  day  of  November,  said  that  the  only  mouth¬ 
ful  of  food  he  ate  in  all  these  months  that  was  fit  for  a  hu¬ 
man  being  to  put  in  his  stomach  was  brought  to  him  by 
friends  from  the  outside.  Fruit  and  many  delicacies  were 
sent  the  prisoners,  but  they  never  received  them.  They 
were  devoured  by  the  deputies  and  United  States  troops. 

The  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  send  or  receive 
mail  without  it  being  inspected  by  the  warden  and  his  dep¬ 
uties.  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  more  mail  passsed  in  and 
out  of  the  pen  without  inspection  than  ever  was  inspected, 
and  the  ingenious  ways  of  getting  it  in  and  out  were  numer¬ 
ous.  One  was  to  have  closely  typewritten  thin  sheets  of  pa¬ 
per  folded  as  small  as  possible,  and  when  visitors  would 
shake  hands  with  the  prisoners  through  the  barbed  wire 
fence  of  the  stockade  the  little  wad  changed  hands. 

Another  method  was  when  the  mothers  would  bring 
their  little  children  to  see  Papa,  the  child  would  be  lifted 
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over  the  fence  and  the  father  would  tote  his  baby  around 
the  stockade,  and  perhaps  take  him  into  the  prison  to  see 
where  Papa  stayed  and  in  the  clothing  of  the  child  would 
be  pockets  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  would  be  loaded 
with  mail  for  the  inmates.  When  the  child  was  carried 
back  the  pockets  would  be  loaded  with  mail  for  outside 
friends.  Thus  even  the  little  children  were  made  a  me¬ 
dium  to  outwit  the  officials.  There  would  be  pies  sent  in 
to  the  prisoners  from  their  friends,  and  the  boys’  mouths 
would  water  with  the  prospect  of  a  “sure-enough”  pie,  and 
when  they  attempted  to  cut  into  the  dainty  morsel  it  would 
not  cut.  When  the  top  was  taken  off  the  interior  would 
be  found  filled  with  letters  from  their  loved  ones,  which 
were  more  acceptable  than  the  real  pie.  It  was  an  amusing 
sight  when  some  of  the  inmates  would  get  a  pie  to  see  the 
prisoners  gather  around  to  see  whether  it  was  an  improvised 
postoffice  or  a  good,  juicy  pie,  like  “your  mother  used  to 
make.” 

Many  a  wager  was  lost  and  won  on  the  contents.  Some¬ 
times  consternation  would  reign  supreme  when  a  guard 
would  happen  on  the  scene  of  the  opening  of  one  of  these 
unique  mail  pouches,  but  a  four-bit  piece  would  usually  si¬ 
lence  him. 

When  old  Aunty  Robinson  published  her  poem,  en¬ 
titled  “When  the  Mill  Went  Up  the  Spout,”  she  came  to 
the  warden’s  office  one  day  carrying  a  six-quart  pan,  and 
told  the  warden  she  had  baked  chicken  pie  for  the  boys, 
which  he  allowed  her  to  hand  to  Bill  Kennedy.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  pie  was  500  numbers  of  her  poem,  which  we 
will  spare  the  reader. 

One  of  the  many  amusements  which  the  prisoners  de¬ 
vised  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  was  the  drilling  of 
the  “Awkward  Squad”  by  Hughie  McElvaney,  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  as  drillmaster.  They  had  wooden  guns  whittled  out 
of  boards,  purloined  from  their  bunks,  and  Hughie,  the 
Scotch  laddie,  thinking  he  must  have  his  Scotch  pladdie, 
cut  up  a  bright  red  blanket,  which  the  rain  that  came 
through  the  cracks  of  the  “bull-pen”  had  faded  until  in- 
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stead  of  being  plaid  it  was  striped,  to  make  his  regalia,  and 
when  “dighted  out”  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  rep¬ 
resented  a  Highland  laddie  or  a  Coeur  d’Alene  Indian. 
With  Paul  Corcoran’s  flute,  their  only  musical  instrument, 
they  would  march,  while  Bart  Creedon,  with  a  tin  pan  as 
snare  drum,  heat  the  time.  Then  occasionally  they  would 
have  a  dance,  and  would  form  on  in  the  seventy-foot  square 
and  go  through  the  Grand  March,  with  their  flute  and  tin 
pan  for  a  band  of  music.  For  exercise  they  had  Indian 
clubs,  and  often  had  some  spirited  games  of  pitching 
quoits. 

The  editor  of  the  Mullan  Mirror,  W.  A.  Stewart,  was 
arrested  by  the  martial  law  authorities  and  incarcerated 
thirty-one  days  in  the  “bull-pen”  on  the  charge  of  publish-  j 
ing  seditious  matter.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  his-  / 
tory  of  our  country  in  which  Amendment  I.  of  the  Consti-  / 
tution  of  the  United  States  has  been  violated.  This  amend-  / 
ment  prohibits  even  congress  from  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  the  press,  yet  General  “Bulldozium”  has, 
through  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  executive  of  a  sovereign 
state,  at  the  instigation  of  the  moneyed  power,  dared  to 
commit  this  crime  against  one  of  our  free  institutions./ 
That  Editor  Stewart  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  i& 
proven  by  the  fact  that  he  dared  to  publish  a  true  account 
of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  corrupt  officials  in  this  dis¬ 
trict. 

His  arrest  and  imprisonment  was  for  the  object  of 
suppressing  newspapers  in  the  locality  who  dared  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  right  of  the  free  press  and  suppress  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  facts  concerning  the  labor  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

While  the  crimes  of  April  29  th  are  deplored  by  all 
lovers  of  American  justice,  yet  the  crimes  of  a  mob  cannot 
condone  for  the  crimes  of  the  state  and  military  officials 
committed  against  the  laws  they  are  sworn  to  support. 

Had  the  authorities  conducted  the  prosecution  of  men 
implicated  in  the  destruction  of  property  and  lives  instead 
of  persecuting  innocent  men,  Editor  Stewart  would  not 
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have  had  accounts  to  publish  that  were  -objectionable  to 
those  in  power.  But  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  stop 
the  publication  of  the  Mullan  Mirror  immediately,  for  his 
plucky  little  wife,  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hollister  of  Mul¬ 
lan,  continued  to  edit  the  Mirror,  and  in  their  editorials 
did  not  handle  “Bulldozium,”  “Stepanfetchit”  and  his 
man  “Friday”  and  “Hugh  Fraud,”  and  the  smaller  fry  in 
the  “law  and  order”  crowd  with  gloves. 

These  articles  aggravated  them  beyond  endurance,  and 
as  they  could  not  put  the  ladies  in  the  “bull-pen”  they  con¬ 
fiscated  the  printing  plant.  But  still  the  little  Mirror  made 
its  weekly  appearance,  overflowing  with  accounts  of  the 
methods  used  by  these  men  of  the  hour  in  their  endeavor 
to  serve  their  masters,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Idaho 
State  Tribune’s  “devil”  it  was  printed  on  that  paper’s  press 
at  night. 

This  performance  continued  some  weeks,  when  finally 
as  a  compromise  the  authorities  offered  to  release  Mr. 
Stewart  if  they  would  discontinue  its  publication.  As  Mrs. 
Stewart’s  love  for  her  husband  and  the  regaining  of  his 
liberty  was  of  greater  moment  to  her  than  the  publication 
of  the  accounts  of  the  misrule  of  the  rulers,  she  accepted 
their  terms.  Thus  the  Mullan  Mirror  was  for  a  time  re¬ 
duced  to  a  condition  of  innocuous  desuetude,  but  is  now7 
owmed  and  controlled  by  the  corporations,  and  has  blos¬ 
somed  out  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Indus¬ 
trial  Union. 

There  were  no  labor  papers  or  journals  officially  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  “bull-pen.”  The  capitalistic  inquisitors 
wouldn’t  allow  their  victims  to  read  anything  but  their  own 
mouthpieces. 

Levi  R.  Miller,  a  resident  of  Burke,  Idaho,  a  man  55 
years  old,  a  member  of  Phil  Kearney  Post  Uo.  10  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  Kevada,  wdio  was  sick  in  the  Providence  Hos¬ 
pital  on  April  29th,  was  arrested  on  the  4th  of  May,  the 
day  he  was  released  from  the  hospital,  and  taken  to  Ward- 
ner  and  incarcerated  in  the  old  “bull-pen,”  without  being 
given  a  mouthful  to  eat  for  twenty-six  hours. 
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He  had  sciatic  rheumatism,  and  was  not  able  to  walk 
very  fast,  when  the  corporal  of  the  guard  ordered  the  sol¬ 
dier  to  put  the  bayonet  into  him,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do  and  kept  prodding  the  prisoner  in  the  back. 

Miller  reported  this  indignity  to  the  sergeant,  who  re¬ 
plied:  “Here,  we  don’t  want  any  tales,”  and  drew  his 
pistol. 

The  following  is  Miller’s  testimony  before  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  of  his  treatment  in  the  “bull-pen 

“Some  colored  guards  said:  ‘Lookout  for  that  little 
fellow,  he’s  a  bad  man.’  ” 

“Another  guard  said :  ‘What,  that  little  runt  V  ” 

“Yes ;  he’s  a  dynamiter.” 

“He  called  me  a  rowdy,  too. 

“We  were  huddled  up  in  a  little  coop,  where  every¬ 
thing  was  damp  and  wet.  What  I  feared  most  was  fire. 
The  soldiers  had  their  orders  from  General  Merriam  not 
to  take  any  chances,  and  if  a  fire  broke  out  not  to  allow  any 
to  escape,  but  to  shoot  them  down  like  dogs. 

“This  seems  hard  treatment  to  an  old  veteran  from  the 
descendants  of  the  race  for  whose  freedom  he  had  fought 
four  years.” 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Labor  Commission  Bart  L. 
Creedon  said: 

“I  was  arrested  and  incarcerated  nine  weeks  in  the 
‘bull-pen.’  Being  of  a  quiet  disposition  I  was  not  submit¬ 
ted  to  indignities,  but  was  made  to  work  while  sick,  and 
suffered  very  severely,  which  nearly  caused  my  death.  I 
asked  to  see  a  physician  and  he  told  me  I  was  able  enough 
to  work.  The  first  twenty-six  hours  after  my  arrest  I  was 
imprisoned  in  a  box  car,  and  was  not  allowed  to  leave  it  to 
attend  to  the  calls  of  nature.  We  had  no  food,  not  even  a 
drink  of  water,  for  twenty-six  hours.  When  I  asked  the 
guard  for  food,  he  told  me  to  ‘keep  my  mouth  shut  or  he’d 
shoot  my  head  off.’  I  saw  a  great  many  prisoners  who  were 
jabbed  and  prodded  with  bayonets.  On  the  7th  day  of  May 
we  got  our  first  meal  since  our  arrest.  We  were  made  to 
line  up  and  walk  close  together,  with  negro  soldiers  in  front 
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and  behind  us,  and  we  were  frequently  clubbed  with  the 
guns  of  the  soldiers  for  some  breach  or  neglect  of  disci¬ 
pline  of  which  we  had  no  knowledge.  A  colored  officer 
yelled  to  his  subordinates  to  have  no  more  mercy  on  the  — 
of  —  than  they  would  with  rattlesnakes.  We  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  sit  on  the  ground  in  the  barn  yard,  filled  with  the 
accumulated  filth  of  years,  and  eat  our  meals.  We  were 
not  given  any  coffee  or  water  to  drink.  Those  who  were 
not  prompt  in  obeying  the  command  were  forcibly  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so.  One  man,  Harry  Lindall,  was  struck  over 
the  head  and  knocked  down.  He  carries  the  scar  yet.  An¬ 
other  man,  Mike  France,  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  went  to 
the  campfire  which  the  soldiers  had  made.  He  was  or¬ 
dered  to  leave,  and  not  complying  with  the  request  prompt¬ 
ly  he  was  compelled  to  stand  in  the  yard  all  day  in  the  rain. 
We  had  no  fire  during  all  these  long  days  and  nights.  I 
slept  on  a  manure  pile  eight  days,  from  which  I  am  still 
suffering.  The  new  ‘bull-pen’  was  some  better,  but  it 
leaked  continuously,  and  the  hay  and  blankets  we  slept  on 
were  wet  until  warm  weather  came.  I  finally  got  a  hear¬ 
ing,  when  I  told  the  authorities  I  didn’t  know  any  of  the 
men  implicated  in  the  riot.  I  was  told  ‘to  go  back  to  the 
“bull-pen”  and  refresh  my  memory.’  Six  weeks  later  I 
was  taken  before  the  coroner’s  jury,  and  was  questioned 
there  as  to  everything  under  the  sun,  such  as  to  when  I  was 
married  and  how  many  children  I  had,  but  never  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  dead  body  of  Smythe.” 

Creedon  was  finally  released  on  $2,000  bail,  and  is  one 
of  a  number  of  men  who  have  been  released  on  this  amount 
of  bonds  who  have  never  been  brought  to  trial,  although 
there  have  been  three  terms  of  District  Court  held  and 
one  term  of  Federal  Court.  The  authorities  will  neither 
release  these  men  nor  give  them  a  permit  to  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing,  and  they  cannot  leave  the  State  without  endangering 
their  bondsmen. 

Creedon  was  asked  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Miners’  Union,  and  said : 

“I  am  a  member  of  the  Miners’  Union,  and  have  been 
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a  member  of  other  fraternal  societies  since  I  was  old 
enough,  and  I  can  positively  state  that  the  Miners’  Union 
is  as  law-abiding  as  any  order  to  which  I  have  ever  be¬ 
longed.  At  the  first  meeting  I  attended  the  subject  came 
up  in  regard  to  protecting  residents  of  Canyon  Creek, 
against  whom  an  attack  had  been  made  by  those  who  did 
not  belong  there,  and  they  took  steps  and  urged  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  residents  of  Canyon  Creek.  Among  my  first 
impressions  on  going  into  a  Miners’  Union  hall  was  the 
presence  of  a  large  American  flag,  which  I  was  told  cost 
$110,  and  in  many  other  societies  to  which  I  belong  that 
emblem  is  missing.” 

The  corporate  press  accused  the  Miners’  Union  of 
being  a  criminal  ogranization  and  their  members  of  being 
non- Americans.  In  fact,  there  is  not  one  in  ten  that  is  not 
an  American  born  or  a  naturalized  citizen. 

A  report  had  become  current  that  the  company  in¬ 
tended  to  replace  their  old  employees  with  new  men,  and 
the  old  pump  men  of  the  “Tiger  Poor  Man”  mine  at  Burke, 
quit. 

Lieutenant  Lyons  ordered  his  soldiers  to  bring  these 
men  into  the  Miners’  Union  Hall,  and  asked  them  if  it  was 
the  Miners’  Union  that  had  ordered  them  to  quit. 

They  replied:  “Ho,  we  quit  because  we  heard  our 
places  were  to  be  filled  with  permit  men.” 

Culbertson,  manager  of  the  mine,  was  present  and 
said  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report,  and  he  wanted  the 
old  men  because  they  understood  the  work. 

Lieutenant  Lyons,  taking  his  watch  in  his  hands,  said : 
“How,  you  listen  to  me,  if  you  can  understand  the  English 
language.  I  will  give  you  men  just  five  minutes  to  return 
to  work,  and  if  you  don’t  I’ll  put  you  to  work  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.” 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  A.  C.  Cleary,  said: 
“Lieutenant  Lyons,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
compel  these  men  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  go  back  to 
work  f” 

He  replied :  “I  have  been  put  in  charge  of  this  mine 
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to  protect  it  from  fire  and  water,  and  by  God  I’m  going  to 
do  it,  if  it  takes  myself  and  every  man  in  the  company.  The 
United  States  Army  never  undertook  to  do  anything  they 
didn’t  do,  and  by  God  I’ll  see  that  my  orders  are  carried 
out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  unless  they  return  to  work.” 

The  men  went  back  to  work. 

This  is  only  another  of  the  outrages  committed  under 
the  rule  of  martial  law  in  Shoshone  County,  Idaho.  This 
instance  proves  that  it  is  the  rights  of  property  and  not 
the  rights  of  the  individuals  which  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  protects,  and  remember  it  lays  within  the  power  of 
the  voters  to  say  whether  the  powers  which  have  permitted 
these  acts  shall  remain  in  control,  or  shall  be  removed  and 
their  places  filled  with  men  who  will  see  that  justice  is  ad¬ 
ministered  to  all  men. 


15.  The  Great  Standard  Mine  on  Canyon  Creek. 


13.  The  “Old  Jonah”  Co.  New  Mill,  with  its  Moro  Castle. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  SHERIFF  AND  COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS. 


One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  State  authorities  as  ma¬ 
nipulated  by  the  Mushroom  Mining  Men’s  Association  and 
backed  up  by  the  bayonets  of  the  United  States  troops, 
was  to  get  control  of  the  county  government  by  removing 
the  duly  elected  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  upon 
the  flimsiest  of  charges.  They  accomplished  this  by  bring¬ 
ing  a  suit  through  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  before 
Judge  Stewart,  to  impeach  the  sheriff  and  county  commis¬ 
sioners  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  other  charges. 

Major  Forney  of  Moscow,  who  was  appointed  special 
prosecutor,  and  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Borah  of  Boise  were 
attorneys  for  the  State.  Mr.  Hawley  was  associated  with 
Colonel  Reddy  for  the  miners  in  1892.  Now  by  a  curious 
flip  of  fate  Hawley  is  in  1899  engaged  in  the  prosecution. 
Major  Forney  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
United  States  prosecutor  before  Judge  Beatty  for  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Forney  had  a  courteous,  affable  address,  which 
placed  him  at  once  on  easy  footing  with  the  witnesses. 
Myron  Folsom,  a  young  attorney  of  San  Francisco,  who 
was  associated  with  Judge  Chester  A.  Lundley,  assisted  the 
prosecution  in  the  preparation  of  the  case. 

The  defense  was  represented  by  five  lawyers.  Chief 
among  them  was  Colonel  Reddy,  the  white-haired  senior 
counsel  from  San  Francisco.  Next  to  him  sat  F.  C.  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  Spokane,  robust  and  aggressive,  ever  on  the  alert 
to  make  objections.  He  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  is 
35  years  of  age. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  sat  Messrs.  Jones  and  Morphy 
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of  Wallace.  Down  at  Colonel  Reddy’s  right  hand  was  Peter 
Breen,  thin-faced  and  gray-eyed,  with  the  stamp  of  his 
Irish  ancestors  well  disclosed  on  his  thin,  Celtic  features. 
At  the  end  of  the  table  sat  Attorney  Elderkin  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  assisted  Colonel  Reddy  in  the  preparation  of 
the  case. 

The  complaint  read  as  follows : 

“First  comes  Samuel  H.  Hayes,  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  says  that  James  D.  Young,  sheriff 
of  Shoshone  County,  neglected  his  official  duty  in  failing 
to  prevent  the  riots  of  April  29th;  that  he  willfully  neg¬ 
lected  to  arrest  the  participants  in  said  riots;  that  on  the 
29th  day  of  April,  1899,  800  armed  men  proceeded  from 
the  town  of  Wallace  to  the  town  of  Kellogg,  and  by  means 
of  giant  powder  did  totally  destroy  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company’s  mill,  and  in  said  riot  two  persons  were 
killed;  that  James  D.  Young  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
military  authorities  of  Shoshone  County,  martial  law  hav¬ 
ing  been  declared  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Your  petitioner  prays  that  James  D.  Young  be  deprived  of 
his  office  as  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

“Samuel  H.  Hayes.” 

The  following  are  charges  against  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  : 

“How  comes  Samuel  H.  Hayes  and  says,  that  Moses 
S.  Simmons,  William  Boyle  and  William  R.  Stimson, 
commissioners  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  have  neglected 
to  perform  their  official  duties,  they  neglected  to  hold  a 
session  of  the  county  commissioners  on  the  9th  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1899,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  in  the  town  of  Wallace,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
jury  for  the  year  1899 ;  that  said  commissioners  allowed 
and  approved  the  claims  against  Shoshone  County  of  Will¬ 
iam  Boyle  in  the  sum  of  $54,  for  road  work  done  in  Sho¬ 
shone  County;  that  the  commissioners  allowed  a  claim  of 
$6  in  favor  of  William  Stinson,  for  repairing  County 
clock ;  that  the  commissioners  failed  to  prevent  the  riot  of 
Kellogg  on  April  29th,  and  your  petitioner  prays  that  the 
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commissioners  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  be  deprived  of 
their  offices.  Samuel  H.  Hayes.” 

These  are  the  charges  upon  which  Judge  Stewart  im¬ 
peached  the  duly  elected  sheriff  and  commissioners  of  Sho¬ 
shone  County.  Judge  Stewart  was  brought  from  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  at  the  instigation  of  the  three  M.’s  As¬ 
sociation  (and  dame  rumor  says  that  here  is  where  some 
palm  grease  was  applied),  not  only  to  preside  over  the 
court,  where  these  men  were  brought  to  trial,  but  to  assist 
the  prosecution  by  counsel  to  prosecute  the  very  men  on 
whom  he  later  sat  in  judgment. 

That  he  is  capable  of  giving  counsel  for  all  his  judg¬ 
ment  may  have  been  biased  in  this  instance  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  considered  as  the  most  learned  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  Northwest. 

Judge  Stewart  is  only  41  years  of  age,  and  is  the 
youngest  occupant  of  the  bench  west  of  the  Rockies.  It  is 
not  merely  in  the  matter  of  his  elevation  to  the  judiciary 
that  Judge  Stewart  has  attained  distinction.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  teaching  school  in  Lafayette  County,  Indiana, 
near  his  birthplace,  when  only  15  years  old.  His  country 
school  education  was  supplemented  by  a  course  at  the 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  where  he  was  graduated 
both  in  the  scientific  and  law  course,  when  but  22  years 
old. 

For  five  years  he  practiced  law  at  Fowler,  Indiana, 
whence  he  moved  to  Stockville,  Nebraska,  and  was  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  there  before  he  was  30  years  old.  He 
moved  to  Boise  in  1890,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1893,  and  three  years  later  was  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  judgship  of  that  district.  In  the  fall  of 
1898  he  was  re-elected  to  the  judgship  on  the  Republican 
ticket  by  1,200  majority.  Judge  Stewart  has  given  special 
attention  to  civil  cases,  and  is  now  compiling  a  digest  of  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Since  becoming  judge  he 
has  hanged  one  man,  Sinclair,  who  received  sentence  thirty 
days  after  committing  his  crime.  In  appearance  Judge 
Stewart  is  a  robust  man  of  medium  height,  smooth-shaven 
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and  clear  cut  features,  with  keen  gray  eyes,  seen  through 
gold  spectacles.  Already  his  hair  is  turning  gray..  Cour¬ 
teous,  gentlemanly  and  learned,  he  commands  the  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

The  impeachment  cases  did  not  have  a  jury  trial,  but 
in  this  one  man  was  vested  the  power  of  judging  their  sins 
of  omission  or  commission.  This  judge  sustained  Judge 
Mayhew’s  decision  in  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  Martial  law  was  declared,  and  yet  the  courts  at¬ 
tended  the  civil  cases  right  along.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  as 
jealous  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  he  is  of  the  honor 
of  his  womankind.  The  most  imperious  or  abandoned 
Stewart  never  attempted  the  abolishment  of  that  writ,  and 
always  approached  its  suspension  with  a  shudder.  William 
the  Third  suspended  it  in  the  time  of  public  peril,  and  the 
act  shook  his  throne.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  are  regarded  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
as  the  foundation  of  individual  liberty.  Yet  they  were 
trampled  in  the  mud  of  Idaho. 

The  sheriff  and  two  of  the  county  commissioners  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  guard  house  forty-five  days, 
being  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  with  only  their 
blankets,  which  were  furnished  them  by  friends,  and  were 
fed  the  vile  food  prepared  for  the  ‘‘bull-pen”  prisoners. 

Do  you  think  a  sheriff  could  deputize  aids  sufficient  to 
control  a  mob  of  800  men  in  five  minutes  ?  Sheriff  Young 
only  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  mob  five  minutes  prior 
to  their  arrival  in  Wallace  from  the  Canyon. 

As  soon  as  he  was  aware  that  a  mob  had  congregated 
he  bade  them  in  the  name  of  the  laws  to  disperse.  Klon¬ 
dike  immediately  detailed  a  number  of  men  to  keep  him 
under  guard  until  after  the  mill  was  destroyed. 

Do  you  think  it  sufficient  cause  for  the  justification  of 
the  impeachment  of  the  county  commissioners  because  they 
allowed  one  of  their  number  $54  for  work  on  the  county 
road,  and  another,  a  watchmaker,  $6  for  repairs  on  the 
county  clock  ?  Do  you  think  it  the  business  of  the  county 
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commissioners  to  get  out  and  endanger  their  lives  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  quell  a  mob  of  masked  and  armed  men  ? 

The  statutes  of  Idaho  do  not  say  that  such  is  their 

duty. 

Their  failure  to  meet  at  Wallace,  the  county  seat,  on 
January  9th,  according  to  law,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  previous  election  in  November,  1898,  the  citizens  of 
Shoshone  County  voted  to  move  the  county  seat  from  Mur¬ 
ray  to  Wallace  on  the  first  of  the  following  year.  On  the 
advice  of  County  Attorney  Beal  they  met  at  Murray  on 
January  9th,  and  transacted  the  county  business,  because 
there  are  no  vaults  prepared  in  Wallace  to  hold  the  records. 
In  fact,  the  county  paraphernalia  was  in  transit  between 
the  towns  of  Murray  and  Wallace  on  January  9th.  Was 
this  failure  a  fault  of  the  county  commissioners  ?  Does  it 
look  as  if  the  impeachment  of  the  sheriff  and  commission¬ 
ers  for  these  trivial  causes  was  giving  them  a  fair  and 
square  trial?  There  was  not  even  a  pretense  that  these 
men  were  engaged  in  the  riots  of  April  29th.  There  was 
no  charge  that  they  were  even  present. 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  three  M.’s  Association  want¬ 
ed  these  officials  removed,  so  that  their  offices  could  he  filled 
with  their  own  tools?  The  men  selected  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancies  of  the  impeached  men  were  the  very  men  who  were 
their  opponents,  and  were  defeated  at  the  previous  elec¬ 
tion.  The  names  of  the  newly  appointed  sheriff  and  com¬ 
missioners,  appointed  by  the  State  authorities,  were  known 
on  the  streets  of  Wallace  hours  before  Judge  Stewart  had 
rendered  the  decision.  Do  not  the  facts  prove  a  scheme 
of  the  three  M/s  Association  to  get  control  of  the  county 
government.  The  association  did  not  want  the  county 
commissioners  to  hold  meetings,  so  they  used  the  power  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  arrest  a  majority  of  the 
board.  The  ousting  of  the  commissioners  had  no  bearing 
on  the  suppression  of  insurrection  or  the  punishment  of 
the  crimes  of  April  29th.  It  was  solely  and  simply  part  of 
a  political  struggle  to  gain  control  of  the  County  Govern- 
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ment.  The  commissioners  were  not  dangerous  men.  Not 
even  the  most  bitter  partisan  alleges  that.  Boyle  is  an 
easy-going  prospector,  Stimson  a  wideawake  watchmaker 
and  locksmith.  In  a  conversation  with  Stinson  after  he  had 
been  liberated  to  attend  upon  a  sick  wife,  he  impressed  one 
as  being  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
lie  did  not  whine  over  his  treatment,  but  discussed  it  in 
man  fashion. 

The  imprisonment  of  these  three  men  was  as  gross  an 
vasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  as  one  could  expect 
to  find  in  the  realms  of  the  White  Czar. 

Simmons,  the  president  of  the  board,  was  not  arrested, 
and  lives  at  Murray  and  has  the  respect  of  everybody  in 
the  community. 

When  “Stepanfetchit’s”  man  “Friday”  was  asked 
why  were  not  all  three  commissioners  arrested,  as  they 
must  be  all  equally  guilty,  the  following  is  his  reply  pub¬ 
lished  in  Spokesman  Review  of  June  9th,  1899 : 

“It  was  necessary  to  break  up  the  meeting  of  the 
county  commissioners.  With  two  of  them  in  the  ‘bull-pen’ 
a  quorum  would  be  impossible.” 

“Why  wasn’t  Simmons,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  ar¬ 
rested  ?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“That  was  one  of  the  incomprehensible  instances  of 
executive  clemency,”  he  added,  similing  significantly. 
“He  wasn’t  around  when  the  other  two  were  seized,  and  it 
wasn’t  necessary  to  get  him;  perhaps  that  explains  it.” 

“Was  the  liberty  of  Stimson  and  Boyle  dangerous  to 
the  community?” 

“Yes,  we  thought  so.  They  might  meet  and  incite 
the  people  of  the  county  to  overt  acts,  and  they  might  or¬ 
der  the  disbursement  of  public  money  illegally.” 

“Could  not  that  have  been  stopped  by  ordering  the 
treasurer  not  to  recognize  their  authority  in  matters  of 
county  funds  ?” 

“Yes,  that  might  have  been  effective,  but  we  consid¬ 
ered  it  better  to  place  the  two  men  in  custody.” 

J.  R.  Sovereign,  formerly  the  general  master  work¬ 
man  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  succeeding  Powderly,  and 
recently  the  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  the  official 
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organ  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  wrote  a  long 
and  strong  editorial  on  this  occurrence  and  its  significance, 
in  which  editorial  he  said : 

“The  charges  made  against  the  commissioners  reveals 
to  the  people  the  most  disgraceful  transaction  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  under  the  fiag  of  this  republic.  There  is  not  another 
instance  since  the  dark  days  of  ages  long  ago  where  civil 
officers  have  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  the 
mere  presumption  that  they  might  exercise  the  functions 
of  their  respective  offices  displeasing  to  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  kings  and  potentates.  The  Czar  of  Russia  brought  on 
his  head  the  curse  of  the  civilized  world  for  the  arrest 
and  banishment  of  political  suspects,  but  the  confession  of 
Sinclair  puts  the  Czar  himself  to  shame.  It  was  necessary 
to  break  up  the  meetings  of  the  county  commissioners,  and 
therefore  Commissioners  Boyle  and  Stimson  were  placed 
under  arrest.  With  them  in  the  Full-pen’  a  quorum  of  the 
board  would  be  impossible,  and  that  organization  would 
be  prevented  from  passing  any  orders  pernicious  to  the 
public  safety.” 

This  is  the  language  of  Bartlett  Sinclair  in  his  own 
chosen  organ,  the  Spokesman  Review.  Analyze  the  lan¬ 
guage,  ye  patriotic  sons  of  American  liberty.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  It  means  that  the  county  commissioners  were  not 
arrested  for  anything  they  had  ever  done.  Not  for  any 
criminal  act  of  the  past,  but  because  of  the  far-fetched  pre¬ 
sumption  that  they  might  assume  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  office  in  the  future.  Sinclair  says  they  were  ar¬ 
rested  to  prevent  them  from  passing  any  orders  pernicious 
to  the  public  safety.  But  where  in  God’s  name  did  Sinclair 
get  authority  under  the  laws  of  a  free  republic  to  pre- judge 
the  acts  of  a  public  officer?  Where  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  did  he  get  authority  to  arrest  and  imprison  men  for 
acts  locked  up  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  unknown  fu¬ 
ture  ?  Where  and  when  was  he  endowed  with  omnipotent 
power  that  he  assumes  to  draw  the  curtain  from  the  dim 
vista  of  the  days,  the  weeks,  the  months  and  the  years  to 
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come  and  throw  men  into  prison  for  deeds  never  done  and 
for  acts  never  committed  ? 

Has  he  the  vision  of  a  John  standing  on  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  looking  down  the  ages,  peeping  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  generations  yet  unborn,  that  he  can  with  unerring 
judgment  punish  men  to-day  for  the  deeds  of  to-morrow? 
This  brazen  assumption  on  the  part  of  Sinclair  is  an  insult 
to  the  public,  an  outrage  on  justice  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
free  institutions  of  America.  When  asked  why  Simmons, 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  was  not  arrested,  the  inter¬ 
viewer  says  Sinclair  smiled  slightly.  Others  have  done 
the  same.  Hero  smiled  at  the  burning  martyrs,  Judas 
smiled  as  he  kissed  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  Ropespierre 
smiled  at  his  headless  vistims.  The  world  has  been  full  of 
smiles  that  mocked  the  angels  to  express  the  fiendishness  of 
black-hearted  villainy.  Sinclair  smiled  as  he  said :  “That 
was  one  of  the  incomprehensible  instances  of  executive 
clemency.”  Executive  clemency  means  executive  kindness, 
executive  forgiveness,  executive  mercy.  The  executive  was 
kind,  forgiving  and  merciful  to  Simmons,  not  for  the  sins 
of  the  past,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  future,  which  no  other 
executive  was  ever  able  to  foresee  since  the  Son  of  God  re¬ 
entered  the  golden  streets  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem  2,000 
years  ago.  But  this  executive  clemency  was  incomprehen¬ 
sible.  That  is  say,  it  was  surrounded  with  mystery,  and 
could  not  be  understood  except  by  the  oracles  and  the  gods. 
Think  of  it !  Simmons  was  pardoned  from  the  execution 
of  a  judgment  based  on  prospective  offenses,  pronounced 
without  trial,  court  or  jury,  while  Boyle  and  Stimson  lan¬ 
guished  in  prison  for  no  crimes  of  the  past,  but  for  the 
crimes  of  the  future ;  the  crimes  of  days  which  the  sunshine 
of  Heaven  has  never  yet  added  to  the  march  of  time;  the 
crimes  of  days  which  the  roll  of  eternity  has  not  yet  num¬ 
bered  in  the  earthly  existence  of  the  condemned  victims. 
This  is  tyranny  with  a  vengeance.  Yet  this  is  what  the 
executive  authorities  of  the  State  are  pleased  to  call  a  cru¬ 
sade  for  law  and  order.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
democracy ;  it  is  undermining  the  foundation  of  morality, 
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humanity  and  liberty;  it  is  the  making  of  dynamiters  on 
the  compound  ratio ;  it  is  giant  powder  under  the  edifice  of 
our  social  superstructure ;  it  is  trailing  the  flag  of  the  re¬ 
public  through  the  blue  blood  of  plutocracy ;  it  is  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  the  distant  thunder  on  the  crest  of  society  porten- 
tious  of  the  coming  storm.  The  patriotic  heart  of  tho 
American  people  in  the  love  of  home  and  the  love  of  coun¬ 
try  cries  out  with  unmistakable  protestations  against  this 
infamous  outrage.  We  assure  Mr.  Sinclair  that  his  inter¬ 
view  referred  to  had  revealed  an  official  crime  the  heartless 
cruelty  of  which  no  true  American  will  ever  indorse.  It 
is  in  derogation  of  every  principle  and  of  every  law  of  this 
country.  It  puts  innocent  men  in  chains,  justice  on  the 
rack  and  crime  on  the  throne.  We  say  to  you,  Bartlett  Sin¬ 
clair,  the  good  people  of  this  country  will  force  you  to  an¬ 
swer  for  this  outrage,  as  did  Virginius  force  Appius  Claud¬ 
ius  to  answer  for  a  similar  crime.  The  doctrine  expressed 
in  that  interview  is  the  doctrine  of  might  over  right.  The 
doctrine  that  has  bathed  the  earth  in  blood  and  tears ;  the 
doctrine  that  has  beheaded  reformers,  handed  the  hemlock 
to  the  philosophers  and  kindled  the  fagots  at  the  feet  of  the 
martyrs;  the  doctrine  that  has  always  whispered  death  to 
each  aspiring  aim,  put  poison  in  the  cup  of  joy,  and  scat¬ 
tered  with  cruel  pleasure,  leaf  by  leaf,  the  bud  of  hope  long 
before  it  came  to  flower.  That  doctrine  cannot  endure  in 
this  country,  because  patriotism  is  not  yet  dead;  because 
the  love  of  justice  survives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
they  will  not  suffer  that  viper  again  to  sting  civil  liberty 
to  death.  By  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  authority  with 
which  Bartlett  Sinclair  put  Boyle  and  Stinson  into  prison, 
sanctioned  by  the  governor  and  the  attorney  general,  he 
could  have  put  them  on  the  gibbet  and  hanged  them ;  he 
could  have  put  them  on  the  block  and  beheaded  them;  he 
could  have  bound  them  to  the  stake  and  burned  them. 

It  would  have  required  no  greater  abuse  of  authority 
to  have  deprived  them  of  their  lives  than  it  did  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty.  The  law  of  might  over  right  knows 
no  limit.  Bartlett  Sinclair  had  the  same  right  to  imagine 
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that  next  week  or  next  year  Boyle  and  Stinson  would  com¬ 
mit  a  capital  offense,  and  hand  them  in  advance  of  the 
imaginary  act  that  he  had  to  imagine,  that  they  would  vio¬ 
late  the  laws  governing  their  official  duties  and  imprison 
them  in  advance  of  the  visionary  wrong.  Over  150,000  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  have  already  sent  their  protest 
against  this  barbarous  exercise  of  criminal  authority  to 
the  president,  and  Metropolitan  Hall,  in  San  Francisco, 
was  crowded  to  suffocation  by  her  patriotic  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  one  night  to  express  their  contempt  for  this  vile  usur¬ 
pation  of  authority. 

From  the  liberty-loving  people  of  Illinois  and  the 
great  Middle  States,  from  the  sunny  South,  from  the  hills 
of  New  England,  and  from  the  common  people  of  a  great 
common  country  comes  the  protest  against  this  attempted 
destruction  of  civil  liberty  and  this  attempted  overthrow  of 
popular  sovereignty  by  a  military  despotism. 

The  vox  populi  is  thundering  against  the  doors  of 
Idaho,  writing:  “Justice  will  not  sleep.  Vengeance  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  repay.” 
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Chapter  XVIII. 
EVENTS  IN  JOCK’S  LIFE. 


After  J ock  Hazelton’s  imprisonment  his  mother  never 
fully  recovered,  and  during  the  heat  of  July  her  friends 
realized  that  her  days  were  numbered,  and  every  induce¬ 
ment  was  brought  to  hear  upon  the  officials  to  have  him  re¬ 
leased  on  parole,  just  to  go  home  and  see  his  dying  mother, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Jock  had  refused  to  he  bribed.  He 
was  offered  $10,000  if  he  would  identify  fifty  members  of 
the  Miners’  Union  who  were  at  Wardner  on  April  29th  and 
a  Federal  position  in  Honolulu. 

Some  years  previous,  “Friday,”  who  had  always  been 
a  bully,  had  had  some  difficulties  with  our  hero  at  Bonner’s 
Ferry.  “Friday”  had  been  out  fishing  on  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Kootenai  Lake,  when  he  decided  he  wanted  a  lunch 
from  a  grocery  nejar  by.  He  rowed  up  to  the  wharf  in  his 
little  birch  canoe,  and  called  to  a  small  hoy  on  shore,  telling 
him  to  go  up  to  the  store  and  bring  him  some  weiners,  crack¬ 
ers  and  cheese,  box  of  sardines,  some  doughnuts,  bottle  of 
pickles  and  can  of  lunch  tongue.  On  the  boy’s  return  he 
brought  only  three  of  the  articles.  Whether  the  list  was 
beyond  the  small  boy’s  memory  or  whether  the  grocer  re¬ 
fused  to  fill  the  order,  is  not  quite  clear,  as  “Friday  is  noted 
for  being  rather  slow  to  pay,  if  he  ever  manages  to  liqui¬ 
date.  “Friday”  began  to  call  the  boy  vile  names,  when  the 
young  American  proceeded  to  give  “Friday”  some  impu¬ 
dence,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  capable  of  doing  when 
imposed  upon.  “Friday”  sprang  out  of  the  canoe  and 
caught  the  boy  and  began  to  beat  him,  threatening  to 
throw  him  into  the  lake,  when  Jock,  who  had  been  fishing 
off  the  end  of  the  wharf  and  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  proceedings,  concluded  he  would  take  a  hand.  He  took 
“Friday”  by  the  collar  and  shook  him  as  a  dog  would  a 
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rat,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf  and  gave  him 
such  an  unmerciful  ducking  in  the  lake  that  “Friday” 
spluttered  and  swore  eternal  vengeance  upon  J ock. 

He  was  in  a  sorry  plight  as  he  made  tracks  for  Liberty 
Hall,  as  he  called  his  home,  to  change  his  drenched  clothing 
for  some  more  comfortable  ones.  “Friday”  evidently  never 
forgot  or  forgave  this  insult  against  his  dignity,  and  when 
martial  law  was  declared  in  Shoshone  County  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  “Stepanfetchit”  made  him  his  man  “Friday”  and 
vested  him  with  the  power  of  a  Czar,  it  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vent  his  long  pent  up  spleen  against  Jock,  and  for 
this  reason  and  no  other  Mrs.  Hazelton  died  without  seeing 
her  beloved  son. 

After  her  death  another  attempt  was  made  to  have 
the  officials  allow  Jock  to  go  home  and  see  her  remains,  but 
they  refused  again,  and  the  friends  of  the  family  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  ship  the  body  of  Mrs.  Hazelton  to  their  former 
Eastern  home  for  burial  without  Jock’s  seeing  her. 

Imagine  the  anguish  Jock  must  have  suffered,  know¬ 
ing  that  his  mother  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  was  dead,  and 
that  with  almost  her  last  breath  she  had  begged  to  see 
him  just  once  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and  now  they  were  tak¬ 
ing  her  away  and  he  would  never  see  her  again,  and  he  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  foul  prison,  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  ? 

When  he  reviewed  the  indignities  he  had  suffered  at 
the  hand  of  his  enemy,  and  the  many  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments  he  had  had  in  life,  it  was  more  than  human  nature 
could  endure.  The  revolting  coarse  prison  fare  in  his 
weakened  condition  from  the  bayonet  wound,  for  they  had 
thrust  him  back  into  the  crowded  “bull-pen”  as  soon  as 
they  knew  he  would  not  die,  caused  him  to  succumb.  For 
many  weeks  not  only  his  life,  but  his  reason  was  despaired 
of,  but  again  the  officials  became  alarmed  at  his  condition, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  Here  he  received  the  best 
treatment  the  place  afforded,  and  he  rallied.  In  October 
he  was  released,  after  being  imprisoned  and  in  the  hospital 
for  five  months.  He  was  informed  by  Captain  Edwards, 
known  as  “Weyler”  Ho.  3,  that  there  were  no  charges 
against  him. 
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He  was  shattered  in  health,  a  mere  shadow  of  his  for¬ 
mer  self,  but  his  freedom  was  of  short  duration,  for  a 
few  days  after  his  release  from  ”bull-pendom”  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  typhoid  fever,  which  he  had  contracted  from 
the  corporation  hell  hole,  and  was  taken  to  the  Providence 
Hospital  at  Wallace.  For  weeks  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
but  thanks  to  the  professional  skill  of  the  hospital  physi¬ 
cian  and  to  the  untiring  care  and  nursing  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Jock  Hazelton  owes  his  life.  Christmas  Hay, 
1899,  he  was  able  to  take  dinner  with  Uncle  Bill  at  the 
home  of  the  latter,  at  Osburn,  and  reviewed  the  horrors  of 
the  past  months  with  a  philosophical  reasoning  that  was 
surprising  to  “Uncle  Bill.”  Jock  told  “Uncle  Bill”  and 
Aunty  Osburn  as  they  sat  at  the  dinner  enjoying  the  many 
good  things  which  Aunty  had  prepared  from  the  products 
of  the  ranch,  how  the  prisoners  in  the  “bull-pen”  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  fresh  vegetables  and  other  good  things  they  had 
sent  them  while  they  were  the  enforced  guests  of  Warden 
Copley,  where  they  had  to  starve  or  eat  the  vile  decoctions 
of  old  Tony  Tubbs,  another  one  of  the  “Old  Jonah’s”  pets. 
The  conversation  drifted  to  Jock’s  first  winter  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes,  which  he  spent  on  the  reservation,  and  he  told 
some  of  his  curious  experiences  among  these  Indians.  He 
also  told  “Uncle  Bill”  some  of  the  interesting  stories 
Father  Joset  had  related  to  him  about  his  missionary  work 
among  the  Coeur  d’Alenes.  “Of  course,  you  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  Indian  nature,”  said  Jock  to  “Uncle  Bill,” 
“and  how  they  viewed  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  with 
distrustful  eyes. 

“They  saw  the  plains  and  forests  over  which  they  had 
roamed  in  the  chase,  their  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers 
swarming  with  fish,  the  heath  that  witnessed  their  birth, 
the  soil  that  covered  their  fathers,  about  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  rapacious  white  man. 

“They  were  accustomed  to  roam  at  will  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territory,  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  now 
were  to  be  confined  in  narrow  reserves,  far  from  their 
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cherished  hunting  grounds  and  fisheries,  driven  back  into 
the  mountains  or  to  unknown  shores. 

“Bonaventure,  the  Chief  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  not 
satisfied  with  leading  his  own  people  into  deviltry,  would 
incite  the  Spokanes,  Kettlefalls  and  lower  Kalispells  into 
savage  attacks  against  Colonels  Steptoe  and  Wright  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

“When  taken  to  task  for  his  unlawful  conduct  his  ex¬ 
cuse  was  that  he  would  not  have  gone  to  war  against  the 
whites,  but  the  deceitful  Talgawax,  one  of  the  Pend 
d’  Oreille  chiefs,  taunted  him  with  being  a  coward  in  full 
council,  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  and  that  was  more  than  Indian  nature  could  en¬ 
dure.  Pather  Joset  proposed  to  Bonaventure  that  he  ac¬ 
company  him  with  the  chief  of  the  other  Pocky  Mountain 
tribes  to  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  the  following  spring, 
to  visit  General  Harney,  then  commander  of  the  forces  of 
the  Pacific. 

“This  he  consented  to  do,  and  the  following  spring 
Bonaventure  (meaning  good  fortune),  Talgawax,  chief  of 
the  Pend  d’ Oreille  (man  without  a  horse),  Alemiken  (or 
happy  man),  chief  of  the  Kalispells,  Kwilkwis  Shape  (or 
red  feather),  chief  of  the  Platheads,  Kamiskin  (or  Thun¬ 
der  Robe),  chief  of  the  Yakimas,  and  Gerry,  chief  of  the 
Spokanes,  to  renew  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  General 
and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 

“  ‘After  a  month  of  such  hardships  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced,’  said  Pather  Joset,  ‘we  arrived  at  Van¬ 
couver  on  May  15  th,  and  the  conference  took  place. 

“  ‘The  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  with  most  happy  re¬ 
sults  to  both  sides.  The  Indians  promised  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  if  the  commander  would  set  at  liberty  all  prison¬ 
ers  and  hostages  of  the  various  tribes. 

“  ‘This  the  general  consented  to  do,  and  they  were 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  chiefs  to  return  to  their  va¬ 
rious  nations.  The  chiefs  all  declared  to  General  Harney 
that  they  had  the  friendliest  feeling  toward  the  whites,  and 
that  their  several  tribes  were  anxiously  waiting  their  re- 
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turn  to  confirm  the  peace  and  good  will  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain.  It  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles  and  Flatheads  that  no  white  man’s  blood  had 
ever  been  spilled  by  either  nation. 

“  ‘The  other  chiefs  stated  that  they  regretted  having 
gone  to  war  against  the  whites,  and  gave  the  most  earnest 
assurance  that  they  would  never  do  so  again.  They  desired 
the  general  to  secure  reservations  for  their  people  upon 
which  they  could  live  and  be  protected.  Three  weeks’  time 
was  allowed  the  chiefs  as  guests  of  the  government  to  visit 
the  principal  cities  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory. 

“  ‘They  were  shown  the  steam  engines,  forges  and 
printing  presses  of  which  poor  Lo  could  understand  very 
little. 


“  ‘What  interested  them  most  was  the  Portland  pris¬ 
ons  and  their  wretched  inmates,  whom  they  found  chained 
in  their  cells.  They  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
crimes,  motives  and  duration  of  their  imprisonment. 

“  ‘Chief  Bonaventure  kept  all  the  things  in  his  mind, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  reservation  assembled  his  people 
and  told  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  whites,  and  especially 
of  the  prisons.  He  said:  “We  have  neither  chains  nor 
prisons,  and  for  the  want  of  them  a  great  number  of  us 
are  wicked.  As  chief,  I  am  determined  to  do  my  duty.  I 
shall  take  the  whip  to  punish  the  wicked.  Let  all  who  have 
been  guilty  of  misdemeanor  present  themselves,  I  am 
ready.” 

“  ‘  The  known  guilty  parties  were  called  upon  by 
name,  while  many  presented  themselves  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  and  received  their  punishment. 

“  ‘The  chiefs  left  Vancouver  and  visited  the  Mission 
of  Sacred  Heart,  among  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  from  which 
point  they  returned  to  their  several  nations.  The  Indians 
for  the  most  part  staid  with  their  good  resolutions,  but 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  true  to  their  nature,  continued  to  make 
war  upon  the  whites  and  neighboring  tribes.’ 

In  fact,  continued  Jock,  “I  think  there  must  be  some 
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evil  genii  in  the  very  atmosphere,  for  even  the  white  race 
who  inhabit  the  region  at  the  present  day  continue  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  the  aborigines  at  the  least  provoca¬ 
tion. 

“Father  Joset  told  about  retiring  one  evening  at  the 
usual  hour,  when  everything  appeared  calm  and  serene. 
About  midnight  an  Indian  woman  came  to  his  cabin  and 
woke  him,  saying :  ‘The  braves  are  going  on  the  warpath.’ 
‘Arising  and  dressing  as  quickly  as  possible  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  hastened  to  where  they  were  holding  their  council 
of  war,  and  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble.’ 

“He  had  learned  during  the  day  that  a  caravan  of 
white  emigrants  had  passed,  and  a  young  buck,  who  had 
just  learned  enough  of  the  English  language  so  he  could 
repeat  almost  every  profane  word  in  it,  had  proceeded  to 
apply  them  to  a  white  boy  among  the  emigrants,  about  his 
own  age,  who  naturally  resented  it. 

“They  finally  came  to  blows,  Moses  Lostshoe  (which 
was  the  Indian’s  name),  getting  rather  the  worst  of  it. 

“The  travelers  proceeded  on  their  way,  and  Moses  re¬ 
ported  his  version  of  the  trouble  to  the  chief,  who  called 
his  braves  around  him  and  counseled  the  unburying  of  the 
tomahawk  and  making  war  on  all  the  white  settlers  as  well 
as  on  the  caravan  which  had  passed  that  day. 

“When  he  arrived  at  the  scene  they  had  donned  their 
war  paint  and  feathers  and  were  chanting  their  war  cry. 
He  commanded  them  to  desist  from  their  preparations 
until  he  could  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

“It  was  then  learned  that  Moses  had  been  the  aggres¬ 
sor,  and  had  brought  the  trouble  about  by  his  own  impu¬ 
dence. 

“The  chief  ordered  the  braves  to  disperse  to  their  sev¬ 
eral  lodges,  saying  he  would  attend  to  Moses’  case  in  the 
morning. 

“Moses  was  so  incensed  at  Father  Joset  for  interfer¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  that  he  secreted  a  knife  under  his  blanket, 
and  attempted  to  assassinate  the  priest  on  his  way  home, 
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but  his  design  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  wicked  deed. 

“  When  the  chief  learned  of  this  last  piece  of  deviltry 
he  literally  whipped  Moses  to  death,  for  the  punishment 
was  so  severe  that  he  died  from  the  effects. 

‘‘Old  Saltese,  chief  and  head  of  the  Coeeur  d’Alene  In¬ 
dian  nation,  even  to-day  has  absolute  control  over  the  en¬ 
tire  tribe.  He  is  judge,  jury  and  executioner  in  one,  and 
holds  court  at  the  full  of  each  moon.  WThile  he  does  not 
administer  corporal  punishment  upon  the  culprits,  he  fines 
them  five,  ten  or  twenty  dollars,  according  to  the  offense, 
or  rather  he  does  as  some  of  his  white  brethren  do,  fines 
them  according  to  the  amount  they  happen  to  have  upon 
them  at  the  time  of  their  arrest. 

“All  the  fines  go  into  his  own  coffers,  and  he  is  grow¬ 
ing  rich  as  a  consequence  and  is  worth  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  his  own  right.  The  tribe  have  their  police  force, 
whose  business  it  is  to  bring  the  wrong-doers  before  the 
chief. 

“This  is  a  funny  story  that  Father  Joset  told  me,” 
remarked  he.  “The  Indians  are  very  quick  to  imitate  any 
peculiarity  of  dress,  and  great  care  has  to  be  taken  not 
to  do  anything  that  you  do  not  wish  them  to  imitate.  One 
Sunday  during  services,  having  occasion  to  use  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  he  did  not  put  it  back  into  his  pocket  properly, 
but  left  a  portion  of  it  hanging  out.  The  following  Sun¬ 
day  every  buck  in  the  congregation  had  a  handkerchief 
trailing  out  of  his  pocket.” 

Uncle  Bill  laughed  and  replied:  “You’ve  got  a  gol- 
durned  sight  better  opinion  of  redskins  than  I  have.” 

“Well,”  said  Jock,  “you’ve  certainly  heard  of  their 
‘Pot  latch’  (which  means  to  give).  An  annual  gathering  is 
held  in  which  every  Indian  gives  some  one  thing  of  his 
worldly  possessions,  which  he  can  well  do  without,  it  may 
be  a  horse,  cow,  blanket,  robe  or  moccasins,  which  are  all 
collected  in  one  place.  Then  any  member  of  the  tribe  who 
does  not  possess  any  of  the  above  named  collection  can 
help  himself*  This  is  one  trait  in  their  character  which 
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could  be  well  imitated  by  their  white  brethren.  The  Coeur 
d’Alene  Indians  in  their  primitive  state  are  naturally  hon¬ 
est. 

“The  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  in  trading  with  them 
for  years  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the  smallest 
article  had  been  stolen  from  them;  the  company’s  agent 
would  take  his  furs  to  the  nearest  fort  in  the  spring  and 
would  not  return  till  the  autumn.  During  his  absence  an 
Indian  would  have  charge  of  the  store,  and  on  the  agent’s 
return  would  render  him  a  most  exact  account  of  his  trust. 

“The  women  are  particularly  chaste  in  their  conduct ; 
there  is  but  one  half  breed  among  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  morality  of  the  tribe.” 

Uncle  Bill  said:  “Well,  Jock,  ole  boy,  I’d  been  more 
interested  in  the  Injun  yarns  if  you’d  found  a  gold  mine 
down  on  the  reservation.  I  tell  ye  it’s  a  mighty  tame  life, 
livin’  on  a  ranch,  for  all  the  turrible  purty  vegetables  y’u 
kin  raise  and  for  all  I’ve  got  some  mighty  purty  hosses  and 
y’u  see  them  ’ere  Holsteins ;  w’y,  one  o’  them  ’ere  creeturs 
gives  five  gallons  of  milk  ev’ry  day  of  the  world,  an’  you’ve 
seen  the  turrible  purty  buter  the  old  woman  makes;  still, 
I’d  like  to  go  on  a  stampede  agin.” 

J ock  answered :  “I’ve  had  hardships  enough  since  we 
first  met,  Uncle  Bill,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  live 
near  civilization  the  balance  of  my  life.” 

Uncle  Bill  continued :  “Do  y’u  ricollect  ‘Ole  Spot  ?’ 
He  was  our  best  friend  them  days.  Was  y’u  ’long  the  time 
that  Barney  Bowdybush,  me  an’  A1  Dell  packed  the  hoss 
to  go  to  Murray  ?” 

“Hot  that  trip,  Uncle  Bill.” 

“Jock,  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  that  long  prospectin’ 
trip  I  took  afore  I  fell  in  with  the  Coeur  d’Alene  crowd  ? 
I  prospected  in  Alder  Gulch,  German  Gulch,  Black  Foot 
Confederate  and  others,  in  Montana.  Out  of  sixteen 
claims  only  two  ever  paid  me  well.  I  made  a  big  strike  at 
Illinois  Gulch,  taking  out  $32,000,  an’  started  home.  I 
went  to  Utah,  where  there  was  excitement  over  silver,  an’ 
got  stuck  on  a  mine  an’  spent  all  my  money.  Went  back 
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to  Black  Hills  and  from  there  to  ‘Missouly,’  and  didn’t 
have  a  dollar  left,  but  I  got  a  grub  stake  and  started  out 
prospectin’  and  was  out  alone  thirty-two  days.  Talk  about 
a  feller  bein’  out  alone,  not  a  sign  of  a  track,  but  where 
there  had  been  traps  sot  fer  bar,  and  them  likely  twenty 
years  afore.  Afterwards  I  dropped  in  with  a  crowd  who 
were  struck  with  Coeur  d’Alene  gold  fever,  at  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana.  Bah  George,  we  had  some  great  old  experiences  a 
cornin’  over  on  that  trip  with  the  boys,  an’  our  best  friend 
was  ‘Ole  Spot.’ 

“On  that  Murray  trip  ‘Ole  Spot’  would  f oiler  just  like 
a  dog,  and  I  loosed  him  and  we  crossed  one  mountain,  fol- 
lered  up  Eagle  Crick  and  camps  out  one  night  and  lights 
out  in  the  morning  an’  into  the  canyon,  an’  it  had  snowed 
an’  bent  the  bushes  down  so  that  we  could  hardly  git 
through.  They  wuz  nuthin’  but  a  sheep  trail,  and  we  tuck 
an’  wound  up  that  an’  come  out  onto  a  boulder  whar  it  wuz 
250  feet  down  to  the  bottom,  but  the  pony  followed  an’  Dell 
got  dizzy,  an’  we  hed  to  carry  him,  an’  Barney  crawled 
along  ahead.  We  only  tuck  grub  fer  one  day,  an’  I  tell  you 
we  got  purty  durn  hungry. 

“Finally  we  got  to  where  we  thought  we’d  take  a  short 
cut,  an’  slide  down  aways.  We  let  the  pony  go  an’  pick  his 
own  way  down  alone,  an’  we  started  to  slide.  I  tell  you  it 
wuz  purty  fast  traveling  an’  we  begun  to  wish  we  had  gone 
around  the  way  the  other  fellers  did,  but  we  got  down  with¬ 
out  breakin’  our  necks,  an’  joined  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 
We  shot  an’  killed  a  deer  an’  tuck  some  turrible  purty  ven¬ 
ison  into  camp,  an’  you  bet  we  ’et  our  share. 

“Another  time  a  gang  of  us  wuz  cornin’  up  Beaver 
Crick  bottom,  an’  big  Jack  O’Keefe,  he  takes  off  up  Trail 
Creek  an’  gits  into  the  gulch  among  them  big  cedars  an’  I 
s’pose  got  sort  o’  bewildered.  The  rest  of  us  camped  out 
fer  the  night  an’  kept  waitin’  an’  waitin’  fer  J ack,  and  built 
up  a  big  fire  an’  every  once  in  a  while  would  fire  off  a  gun, 
but  couldn’t  hear  nuthin’  of  that  feller  all  night. 

“Hext  day  about  noon  a  big  Dutchman  of  the  crowd 
found  Jack’s  blanket. 
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“Meantime  Jack  came  into  camp  an’  tells  us  how  a  bar 
hed  run  him  up  a  tree,  an’  he  hed  kicked  the  bar  down  four 
or  five  times  and  dropped  his  blankets  an’  the  bar  jest  tore 
’em  into  strings. 

“Well,  we  got  up  a  big  dinner  and  sot  thar  list’nin’  to 
Jack’s  nurrer  escape,  when  in  walks  the  big  Dutchman 
with  J ack’s  blankets  an’  give  him  dead  away,  an’  he  owned 
up  that  he  had  been  goin’  up  and  down  Trail  Creek  all 
night. 

“Cornin’  back,  Sunset  Mountain  was  snowed  over  an’ 
we  had  a  tremendous  time.  It  wuz  warm,  an’  me  an’  ten 
other  fellers  thought  we’d  take  a  short  cut  an’  struck  off 
up  Deaf  Camp  an’  tuck  up  the  ravines,  which  wuz  10  to  15 
feet  deep  with  snow ;  had  to  swing  down  towards  the  Forks 
an’  cross  the  river. 

“Jim  Cunningham  got  into  some  soft  snow  on  the 
river  an’  the  ice  broke  an’  down  he  went  ca-slash  into  the 
water. 

“I  heard  it  crack  an’  jumped  jest  in  time  to  get  off. 
Jack  O’Keefe  seed  in  a  minit  thet  Jim  ’ud  have  to  go  un¬ 
der,  an’  the  first  crack  he  made  was  to  cut  the  strings  of  his 
blanket  an’  throw  ’em  fer  Jim  to  ketch  on  to. 

“You’d  oughter  heerd  Jim  holler,  but  he  ketched  on 
to  the  blankets,  you  bet,  an’  Jack  fetched  him  out.” 

Here  Uncle  Bill  wandered  off  to  his  boyhood  days, 
which  were  spent  on  the  farm  in  “Illinoy,”  where  he 
worked  hard  and  saved  enough  money  to  purchase  a  farm 
near  by  his  father’s. 

The  farm  was  quite  a  historical  spot,  as  it  was  where 
there  was  a  battle  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglass  were  soldiers. 
There  was  a  spring  in  one  corner  which  was  encircled  and 
covered  with  “shakes”  (shingles)  split  by  hand  out  of  ce¬ 
dar,  to  protect  the  spring  so  that  the  cattle  could  not  get 
into  it.  Then  he  told  how  after  Lincoln  and  Douglass  be¬ 
came  such  prominent  men,  people  came  by  the  score  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  piece  of  one  of  those  old  “shakes”  aroung  the  spring. 
Uncle  Bill  said  his  first  recollection  of  seeing  “Old  Abe” 
was  one  time  when  his  father  sent  him  on  horseback. 
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“Let 'me  tell  y’u,  that  hoss  waz  the  tallest  hoss  I  ever 
seen.  He  was  a  powerful  purty  critter,  an’  stood  eighteen 
and  one-half  hands  high.  Well,  I  was  to  trade  that  bag 
of  corn  fer  a  jug  of  whisky,  as  the  miller  had  a  saloon  in 
the  upstairs  of  the  mill,  an’  that’s  where  I  saw  Abe  Lin¬ 
coln.  He  wuz  the  bartender,  an’  I  ricollect  of  his  books  a 
lying  on  the  boards  where  he  was  studyin’  between  cus- 
customers,  to  become  a  lawyer. 

“When  Lincoln  became  a  lawyer  there  was  a  trial 
in  which  I  was  one  of  the  jurors  and  Lincoln  was  the  law¬ 
yer  for  the  defense. 

“A  feller  had  killed  a  man,  an’  it  wuz  on  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  which  was  testified  to,  an’  to  offset  that 
testimony  Abe  had  some  four  or  five  ‘Almenaks’  printed  to 
show  that  the  date  on  which  the  murder  was  committed 
come  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  and  they  dared  the  feller, 
when  everybody  in  the  country  knew  the  cuss  was  guilty. 

“When  Lincoln  and  Douglass  were  electioneering  for 
office  they  wuz  big  times  in  ‘Illinoy.’  Had  the  biggest  bar¬ 
becues  you  ever  seed,  roasted  oxen  and  there  wuz  the  great¬ 
est  speech  making  you  ever  hearn  tell  of.  Douglass  made 
a  speech  and  told  how  Lincoln  sold  whisky,  and  Lincoln 
cum’  along  and  told  ’em  yes,  an’  Steve  Douglass  wuz  his 
best  customer.” 

Jock’s  blue  eyes  kindled  with  amusement,  and  he 
asked  Uncle  Bill  what  he  thought  of  religion. 

“Well,  look  a  here  boy,  when  a  barfoot  boy  has  run 
all  the  week  in  his  bar  feet,  a  kickin’  up  the  meller  soil  of 
‘Illinoy,’  all  in  his  bar  feet,  an’  when  Sunday  comes,  an’ 
he  has  to  git  out  his  cowhide  boots  an’  grease  ’em  with 
sheep’s  taller  an’  lamp  black,  an’  put  on  his  woolen  socks 
an’  ride  twelve  miles  in  the  big  waggin  to  Baptist  meetin’, 
an’  has  to  start  so’z  to  git  thar  ’fore  10  o’clock  an’  sit  an’ 
listen  to  the  parson  preach  about  hellfire  an’  brimstone  till 
3  o’clock,  an’  the  cow  hides  a  pinchin’  an’  a  smellin’,  an’ 
had  nuthin’  to  eat  fer  intermission  ’cept  dry  biskits  and 
sweet  apples,  for  fear  you’d  muss  yer  other  clo’es,  and  now 
if  you  think  a  man  needs  eny  more  religion  the  balance  ’uv 
his  days  here  on  earth,  you’re  much  mistook.” 
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Chapter  XIX. 

RAILROADED  TO  THE  PENITENTIARY. 

Paul  Corcoran,  the  secretary  of  the  Miners’  Union  of 
Burke,  was  born  near  the  little  town  of  Collooney,  County 
Sligo,  Ireland,  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1865.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  left  his  home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

He  worked  two  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
then  came  to  Leadville,  Colorado,  where  he  received  his 
first  lessons  in  mining  and  unionism.  A  year  later  the 
African  gold  fields  attracted  him,  and  he  started  for  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  but  his  hopes  were  not  realized,  and  we  next  find 
him  in  Madagascar,  still  seeking  gold.  This  trip  was  not 
successful,  and  he  returned  to  Johannesburg,  where  he 
worked  in  the  mines  for  three  years.  He  accumulated  a 
little  money  and  went  back  to  Ireland  in  1892,  and  was 
married  in  that  year  to  Bridget  Doyle^  his  boyhood’s 
sweetheart. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  they  came  to  America,  going  to 
Granite,  Montana,  where  he  resumed  mining.  Two  years 
later  they  moved  to  Burke,  Idaho,  where  they  have  since 
lived.  They  have  four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
was  born  November  9th,  1899,  after  his  father’s  incar¬ 
ceration  in  Boise  penitentiary,  and  is  named  John  Boyce 
Corcoran,  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold  the 
president  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Paul  Corcoran  was  financial  secretary  of  the  Burke 
Miners’  Union.  He  was  arrested  on  May  4th,  1899,  and 
was  held  in  the  “bull-pen”  until  the  middle  of  July,  when 
a  special  term  of  court  was  called  to  try  him.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  eight  men  indicted  for  conspiracy,  and  the 
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shooting  of  Cheyne  and  Smythe  on  April  29th,  1899,  al¬ 
though  the  defense  proved  clearly  that  he  was  nineteen 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  riot  on  that  day.  J udge  May- 
hew,  the  district  judge,  acquired  the  unenviable  notoriety 
as  being  the  first  judge  on  record  to  presume  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  time  of  peace.  Judge  May- 
hew  was  asked  to  exchange  benches  with  Judge  Stewart 
during  these  trials,  the  prosecution  thinking  he  might  be 
partial  to  the  indicted  men,  as  he  owed  his  election  to  office 
to  the  laboring  people  of  the  district.  Judge  Stewart  or¬ 
dered  Coroner  “Fraud”  to  summon  a  grand  jury  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  county.  Instead  of  obeying  directions 
he  selected  this  jury  from  Wardner,  Wallace  and  Murray, 
and  if  he  had  raked  the  entire  State  with  a  fine  tooth  comb 
he  could  not  have  found  sixteen  men  more  prejudiced  to¬ 
ward  organized  labor  than  the  sixteen  he  selected,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  indictments  came  in  accordingly. 

When  it  came  to  select  the  trial  jurors  Colonel  Reddy 
objected  to  “Fraud”  issuing  the  venire,  and  asked  the  court 
to  appoint  an  elizor,  and  the  court  appointed  Angus  Suth¬ 
erland,  the  individual  who  was  the  “Old  Jonah”  Com¬ 
pany’s  nominee  for  sheriff  the  previous  election,  and  who 
was  defeated  by  James  Young,  the  impeached  sheriff. 

This  man  Sutherland  has  a  past  record  that  may  ac¬ 
count  for  his  being  chosen  as  an  officer  by  the  Law  and 
Order  League.  In  1884  Sutherland  had  a  brother  living 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  who  refused  to  pay  a  man 
his  wages  who  had  worked  for  him.  The  man  shot  Suther¬ 
land’s  brother  dead,  and  this  Angus  Sutherland,  the  great 
Law  and  Order  demagogue  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  led  a 
mob  and  lynched  the  man  who  had  shot  his  brother  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  him  his  honestly  earned  wages. 

To  this  appointment  C.  F.  Robinson,  assistant  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defense,  objected.  By  the  way,  this  attorney’s 
name  should  go  down  the  ages  as  the  great  objector  of  his 
time,  as  he  made  1,100  objections  in  the  Paul  Corcoran 
case,  of  which  only  about  seventy-five  were  sustained.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  objections  overruled. 
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The  appointment  of  Sutherland  was  a  case  of  jump¬ 
ing  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  as  Sutherland  was 
an  old  resident  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  where 
he  had  been  in  the  cattle  business  and  knew  just  where  to 
find  the  right  men  to  convict  Paul  Corcoran. 

Judge  Stewart  ordered  a  special  open  venire  of  forty 
jurors.  This  gave  the  newly  appointed  sheriff,  who  had 
been  defeated  by  the  voice  of  the  voters  of  Shoshone  Coun¬ 
ty  at  the  previous  election,  but  who  was  willing  to  accept 
“the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  men’s  table,”  the 
very  opportunity  he  desired,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  to  pick  his  men.  In  due  time 
he  returned  with  all  hut  fourteen.  These  he  secured  from 
the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  and  the  task  of  selecting  twelve 
of  Paul  Corcoran’s  peers  to  try  him  for  a  crime  that  the 
defense  proved  clearly  he  had  never  committed,  began. 

That  one  of  the  twelve  men  selected  was  not  competent 
to  judge  in  this  case  is  proved  by  a  remark  he  had  made, 
in  which  he  said:  “Any  man  that  will  kick  when  he  is 
getting  $3.50  a  day  ought  to  be  hung.”  This  may  he  true 
from  a  farmer’s  standpoint,  because  he  is  not  familiar  with 
the  conditions  under  which  a  miner  works  and  what  it  costs 
him  to  live  in  a  Western  mining  camp.  A  miner  who 
works  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  mines,  if  he  is  a  single  man 
(and  the  companies  employ  as  few  married  ones  as  possi¬ 
ble),  must  pay  $1  a  day  for  board,  $8  per  month  for  lodg¬ 
ing,  $5  for  washing,  $1  a  month  for  hospital  dues  and  $1 
for  library  dues,  besides,  he  must  wear  rubber  clothing, 
which  costs  $17  a  suit,  and  these  suits  will  last  on  an  aver¬ 
age  one  month ;  then  there  are  other  clothing  and  inciden¬ 
tals  which  amount  to,  say  $10  more  a  month,  and  then  per¬ 
haps  something  goes  wrong  with  the  machinery  and  they 
lose  several  days  during  the  month,  when,  if  they  worked 
the  entire  thirty-one  days  it  amounts  to  $108.50. 

If  they  work  thirty-one  days,  Sundays  and  all  (and 
these  are  outside  figures),  a  miner  has  no  more  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  month  than  the  farmer  has  when  he  has 
paid  his  score. 
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The  mining  companies  have  stores  in  each  camp 
where  the  men  purchase  their  supplies.  They  also  run  the 
boarding  and  lodging  houses.  While  there  is  no  written 
law  compelling  the  miners  in  this  district  to  patronize  the 
companies’  stores  and  boarding  houses,  yet  if  they  do  not 
do  so  their  time  with  the  company  is  limited.  Thus  the 
major  part  of  the  men’s  wages  goes  back  into  the  coffers 
of  the  companies. 

In  empaneling  this  jury  the  defense  used  eight  of  its 
pre-emptory  challenges,  while  the  prosecution  used  four. 

The  prosecution  attempted  to  prove  that  Paul  Corco¬ 
ran  was  at  Wardner  on  the  day  of  the  riots,  their  principal 
witness  being  a  woman  of  doubtful  reputation,  who  was 
arrested  two  years  previous  for  attempting  to  murder  her 
stepchild,  a  babe  of  two  years,  by  filling  its  mouth  with 
laundry  soap  and  binding  a  cloth  tightly  over  it  in  order 
to  strangle  the  child.  She  placed  it  in  a  dark  closet,  where 
a  servant  found  it  later,  and  then  left  the  house. 

Another  of  the  prosecution’s  star  witnesses  was  an 
ex-convict,  who  had  served  a  term  in  Deer  Lodge,  Mon¬ 
tana,  prison  for  horse-stealing.  The  statutes  of  Idaho  say 
the  testimony  of  an  ex-convict  cannot  be  used  when  a  pris¬ 
oner  is  on  trial  for  his  life,  yet  some  of  the  shining  lights 
of  the  Idaho  bar  introduced  this  ex-convict’s  testimony  in 
the  Paul  Corcoran  trial.  This  testimony  was  not  ruled 
out,  however. 

The  woman  witness  acknowledged  that  she  had  never 
seen  Paul  Corcoran  but  once  in  her  life  previous  to  April 
29th,  and  as  Mr.  Pobinson  said,  it  might  never  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  that  she  saw  him  on  that  day  until  the  dulcet 
tones  of  Mr.  Forney,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  persuaded 
her  that  she  had  seen  him  on  that  day.  This  Mr.  Forney 
was  appointed  special  prosecutor  in  place  of  Mr.  Samuels, 
the  duly  elected  county  attorney,  who  asked  the  court  to 
release  him  from  prosecuting  these  cases,  as  he  believed 
he  was  disqualified  on  account  of  being  familiar  with  the 
events  of  that  day. 

A  word  is  necessary  here  with  regard  to  the  family 
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of  this  woman  witness.  The  father  was  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury  who  indicted  Paul  Corcoran,  and  the  mother 
and  three  danghters  and  three  sons-in-law  were  all  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution,  so  you  see  it  was  quite  a  family 
affair. 

The  State  brought  witnesses  from  the  “bull-pen”  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  testify  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Paul  Corcoran  on  April  29th,  and  as 
to  what  they  could  tell  the  jury  of  the  workings  of  the 
Unions  prior  to  this  date. 

One  witness  was  brought  from  the  “bull-pen”  and 
taken  to  the  special  prosecuting  attorney’s  office,  where  he 
was  interviewed  by  a  wealthy  mine-owner  in  the  district, 
and  coerced  and  frightened  until  he  promised  to  give  the 
testimony  the  prosecution  desired. 

When  on  the  witness  stand  Colonel  Reddy  questioned 
this  witness  with  regard  to  this  interview  wTith  the  mine- 
owner.  He  confessed  that  such  was  the  case.  He  became 
so  confused  that  he  was  not  sure  about  anything,  but  he 
afterwards  had  to  suffer  for  forgetting  his  lesson,  as  he 
was  immediately  sent  back  to  the  “bull-pen,”  where  he  was 
held  for  months,  and  released  unconditionally. 

Another  of  the  State  witnesses,  a  poor  Swede,  who  did 
not  understand  English  and  could  not  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him,  was  ordered  by  Judge  Stewart  to  he  sent  to 
the  county  jail,  and  given  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  until 
further  orders  from  the  court.  This  order  came  near  caus¬ 
ing  a  revolt.  You  could  feel  the  very  vibrations  of  the  tu¬ 
multuous  emotions  that  filled  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of 
justice  present. 

That  was  one  period  in  all  these  months  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  troops  had  a  restraining  effect 
and  saved  the  day.  Judge  Stewart  evidently  saw  his  mis¬ 
take,  for  as  soon  as  court  adjourned  he  went  to  the  jail  and 
revoked  his  order,  but  the  Swede  paid  the  penalty  of  his  of¬ 
fense,  as  he  was  sent  hack  to  the  “bull-pen,”  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  November  30th,  1899. 

The  defense  proved  by  twenty  of  the  most  reliable 
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citizens  of  Shoshone  County  that  Paul  Corcoran  was  at 
his  home  in  Burke,  nineteen  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
riots,  on  April  29th. 

The  postmaster  testified  that  Corcoran  inquired  for 
his  mail  at  that  office  after  the  train  left  Burke  for  Ward- 
ner.  The  telephone  girl  testified  that  Paul  Corcoran  had 
left  a  call  at  the  office  between  3  and  4  o’clock  for  Ward, 
the  undertaker  at  Wallace.  Ward  testified  that  he  talked 
to  Paul  Corcoran  over  the  telephone  from  Wallace  to  Burke 
in  regard  to  taking  charge  of  the  body  of  Smythe,  who  was 
killed  at  Wardner  on  that  day.  This  conversation  took 
place  between  the  hours  of  4  and  5  o’clock,  at  least  one  and 
one-half  hours  before  the  train  arrived  at  Burke  from  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance. 

One  woman,  a  good  Christian  mother,  testified  to 
going  to  his  home  during  the  dinner  hour  at  noon  that  day 
and  borrowing  $5  from  Paul  Corcoran  to  buy  shoes  for  her 
boy,  who  was  to  take  his  first  communion  the  folllowing 
Sunday. 

A  number  of  girls  who  had  grown  to  womanhood  in 
this  community  and  are  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
know  them,  testified  that  they  had  seen  Paul  Corcoran  at 
the  Miners’  Union  Hall  in  Burke  on  April  29th,  at  the 
time  the  train  was  in  Wardner,  and  yet  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  said,  in  an  interview  with  a  newspaper  correspondent 
after  the  trial :  “We  did  not  consider  the  alibi  testimony 
at  all.” 

The  prescution  had  free  access  to  the  testimony  given 
before  the  coroner’s  inquest,  while  the  defense  was  denied 
even  a  glimpse  of  it.  When  Colonel  Beddy  requested  to 
see  the  testimony  the  judge  would  decide  that  the  civil 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  testimony  taken  before 
the  coroner’s  jury,  the  county  being  under  martial  law. 

Yet  the  coroner’s  jury  had  not  held  a  session  for  ten 
days  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Paul  Corcoran  trial. 
The  court  ruled  that  the  defense  was  not  entitled  to  see 
this  testimony  until  the  coroner’s  jury  had  made  its  final 
report. 
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This  corporation  stool-pigeon,  the  coroner,  did  not  de¬ 
mand  this  report,  as  his  masters  did  not  wish  the  defense 
to  have  access  to  it,  yet  the  prosecution  had  free  access  to 
this  testimony,  and  was  shaking  it  in  the  faces  of  these 
witnesses  to  force  convicting  testimony. 

This  testimony  had  been  given  under  pressure  and 
coercion.  A  member  of  the  family  that  produced  so  many 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  testified  to  seeing  Paul  Cor¬ 
coran  riding  on  top  of  a  box  car,  holding  a  gun  on  his 
knee,  when  the  “dynamite  express”  pulled  into  Burke  on 
the  evening  of  April  29th,  and  to  prove  that  such  an  act 
was  possible  Mr.  Borah,  the  leading  attorney  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  and  Rose,  the  prize-fighting  deputy,  and  C.  S.  Per¬ 
rin,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  “Huge  Fraud”  inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  at  this  time  was  a  deputy  marshal,  and  “Uncle 
Henry,”  rode  on  top  of  a  box  car  to  Burke  on  the  morning 
of  the  last  day  of  the  trial  of  Paul  Corcoran. 

The  veteran  of  this  quartette,  “Uncle  Henry,”  is  one 
of  the  characters  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  metropolis.  Almost 
every  community  is  afflicted  with  an  “Uncle  Henry.”  Our 
“Uncle  Henry”  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  does  all  the  little 
unpleasant  jobs,  such  as  carrying  around  petitions  that 
may  be  circulated  for  any  purpose,  and  of  all  places  on 
earth  to  circulate  petitions  a  mining  camp  takes  the  lead. 

“Uncle  Henry”  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  country, 
and  had  the  first  general  merchandise  store  in  Wallace,  and 
had  he  given  the  attention  to  his  own  business  that  he  did 
to  other  people’s  affairs  he  might  have  been  a  bloated  stock¬ 
holder  in  some  of  the  dividend-paying  mines,  or  he  might 
have  been  a  member  of  the  corporations  whose  cause  he  al¬ 
ways  advocates.  But  corporations  don’t  want  “Uncle 
Henry s”  among  their  members ;  they  talk  too  much  and 
give  the  secrets  away.  So  “Uncle  Henry”  jogs  along  in  the 
same  old  groove  that  he  has  for  fourteen  years,  never  ad¬ 
vancing  one  iota.  Other  men  have  come  into  the  camp 
and  embarked  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  have  made 
fortunes.  “Uncle  Henry”  uses  the  same  old  basket  to  de¬ 
liver  goods  that  he  did.  when  the  camp  was  new.  His  cor- 
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ner  grocery  is  where  all  the  old  fogies  of  the  community 
congregate  to  discuss  the  weather  and  politics,  and  chew 
tobacco  and  expectorate  on  the  stove,  and  when  a  chance 
customer  happens  in  to  buy  a  pound  of  beans,  bacon  or 
butter,  “Uncle  Henry”  will  get  up  and  stretch  himself  and 
spit  a  time  or  two,  and  proceed  to  wait  on  the  customer. 

Sometimes  “Aunt  Lizzie,”  his  wife,  will  appear  on 
the  scene  and  make  a  scatter  among  the  old  cronies.  “Aunt 
Lizzie”  is  a  little  woman,  but  rumor  says  she  wears  “the 
small  clothes.” 

“Uncle  Henry’s”  store  is  headquarters  for  the 
caucus  of  the  Gold  Republicans,  where  he  has  full  sway 
and  howls  himself  hoarse,  declaring  the  beauties  of  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Hanna,  gold  standard  and  expansion  policy. 

“Uncle  Henry”  and  his  cronies  don’t  happen  to 
possess  much  gold  of  the  standard  which  they  advocate. 
Well,  “Uncle  Henry”  neglected  his  business  as  usual  to  at¬ 
tend  to  someone  else’s  affairs,  and  volunteered  to  go  out 
with  the  box  car  experimenters  and  manufacture  evidence, 
and  came  into  court  and  testified  with  the  other  members 
.of  the  quartette  that  they  had  ridden  on  the  top  of  a  box 
car  with  perfect  ease  from  Wallace  to  Burke. 

But  the  train  crew  told  a  different  story.  They  said 
“the  officious  gentlemen  hung  on  to  the  running  board  of 
the  car  like  grim  death  to  a  darkey.”  “Uncle  Henry”  told 
some  of  his  cronies  on  the  quiet  that  he  wouldn’t  take  the 
trip  again  if  it  would  hang  every  dynamiter  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  “Uncle  Henry”  had  been  jogged  off  of  the  box  car 
against  some  of  the  rocks  in  the  curves  of  the  canyon,  the 
affair  would  have  been  written  up  as  an  incident  of  the 
trip,  and  the  locality  would  have  been  rid  of  a  nuisance. 

The  familiar  figure  of  “Uncle  Henry”  with  his  basket 
on  his  arm  and  his  little  jog  trot,  would  have  passed  from 
the  vision  of  the  peace-loving  citizens  of  this  tumultuous 
portion  of  the  globe. 

The  trial  of  Paul  Corcoran,  the  most  bitterly  con¬ 
tested  in  the  annals  of  the  State,  closed  on  July  22nd,  1899. 
The  trial  consumed  seventeen  days,  at  which  110  wit- 
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nesses  testified.  Judge  Stewart  gave  the  counsel  three  days 
in  which  to  argue  their  cases.  On  the  following  Monday 
Mr.  Hawley  began  his  plea  to  the  jury  for  the  prosecution, 
and  made  an  able  and  exhaustive  argument,  from  10  A.  M. 
till  3 :30  P.  M.  After  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  Mr.  F.  C. 
Robertson,  the  assistant  counsel  for  the  defense,  began  his 
plea  at  4  o’clock,  and  closed  at  4  o’clock  the  next  after¬ 
noon. 

It  was  one  of  the  best  arguments  ever  presented  to  an 
American  jury.  The  court  room  was  packed  to  suffoca¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  plea  he  was  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated  by  all,  regardless  of  their  personal  views  of  the 
case.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  unprejudiced  critics  that  he 
will  hereafter  take  his  place  among  the  leading  criminal 
lawyers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  court  adjourned  until  the  following  afternoon  at 
1  o’clock,  waiting  for  the  recovery  of  Colonel  Reddy,  the 
senior  counsel,  who  had  been  indisposed  for  several  days. 

At  1  o’clock  he  was  addresssing  the  jury  with  that 
clean-cut  argument  for  which  he  is  universally  noted.  All 
the  available  standing  room  of  both  the  court  room  and 
the  halls  was  densely  packed  by  anxious  hearers,  many  not 
being  able  to  get  within  a  sound  of  his  voice,  and  at  3  :30 
o’clock  the  defense  closed  their  argument,  and  Mr.  Borah 
began  the  closing  argument  for  the  State  at  4  P.  M.,  and 
continued  one  hour,  when  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
7  P.  M.,  and  he  continued  from  7  until  10  P.  M. 

Mr.  Borah  is  called  the  “William  Jennings  Bryan” 
of  Idaho,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  extended  popularity.  He 
possesses  a  master  mind,  and  gave  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
sourceful  and  eloquent  pleas  ever  given  to  a  jury  in  the  bar 
of  the  West. 
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Chapter  XX. 

JUDGE’S  CHAKGE  TO  THE  JUEY. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Borah’s  address  Judge  Stew¬ 
art  then  delivered  his  charge  to  the  jury,  which  has  become 
famous. 

In  his  charge  Judge  Stewart  said  in  part:  “The  de¬ 
fendant,  Paul  Corcoran,  has  been  accused  by  an  indictment 
of  the  grand  jury  of  this  county  with  the  crime  of  mur¬ 
der,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  29th  day  of 
April,  1899,  in  the  County  of  Shoshone,  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  by  then  and  there  feloniously,  willfully,  deliberate¬ 
ly,  premeditatedly  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill 
and  murder  one  James  Cheyne,  a  human  being.” 

Judge  Stewart  described  the  different  degrees  of  un¬ 
lawful  taking  of  life,  and  continued : 

“The  prosecution  contends  in  this  case  that  a  con¬ 
spiracy  was  formed  by  the  defendant  with  others,  and  as 
the  result  of  such  conspiracy  James  Cheyne  was  killed  and 
murdered  in  this  county  on  April  29th,  A.  D.  1899.  It  is 
a  question  of  fact  for  you  to  determine  from  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case,  whether  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  if 
formed  what  was  its  purpose,  scope  and  design. 

“A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  to  accomplish  by  concerted  action  some  criminal  or 
unlawful  purpose,  or  some  purpose  not  in  itself  criminal 
or  unlawful  by  criminal  or  unlawful  means.  A  conspiracy 
may  be  established  by  circumstantial  evidence,  the  same 
as  any  other  fact,  and  is  legal  and  competent  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  whether  an  act  committed  was  done  by  a  member 
of  a  conspiracy  may  be  established  by  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  whether  the  identity  of  the  person  who  committed  the 
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act  is  established  or  not ;  and  also  whether  an  act  was  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  common  design  may  be  established  by 
the  same  class  of  evidence.  And  if  you  believe  in  this  case, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  defendant  aided,  abet¬ 
ted,  advised  or  encouraged  the  killing  of  J ames  Cheyne,  as 
charged  in  the  indictment,  or  aided,  abetted  or  encouraged 
such  unlawful  acts  as  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  life,  and 
as  a  result  of  said  aiding,  abetting,  advice  or  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  said  James  Cheyne  was  killed  as  charged  in  the 
indictment,  then  he  is  guilty,  and  it  would  be  immaterial 
whether  he  was  actually  present  at  the  killing  or  not.  And 
in  this  case  if  you  believe,  from  the  evidence,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendant  conspired  with  others 
to  destroy  the  mill  belonging  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul¬ 
livan  Company,  and  by  force  and  violence  to  interfere  with 
or  drive  from  their  employ  the  non-union  employees  of  the 
said  company,  and  if  you  further  believe  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  in  pursuance  of  such  conspiracy  such  mill 
was  destroyed  and  J  ames  Cheyne  was  killed,  and  that  the 
defendant  was  a  party  to  such  conspiracy,  he  is  guilty 
whether  he  was  present  at  the  killing  or  not. 

“On  the  other  hand,  even  though  you  believe  from  the 
evidence  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  a  conspiracy  ex¬ 
isted  to  destroy  the  mill  belonging  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company,  and  by  force  and  violence  to  interfere 
with  and  drive  from  their  employment  the  non-union  em¬ 
ployees  of  said  company,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  such 
conspiracy  Such  mill  was  destroyed  and  J  ames  Cheyne  was 
killed,  yet,  unless  you  are  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  defendant  was  a  member  of  such  conspiracy, 
and  advised,  encouraged,  aided  or  abetted  therein,  you 
should  find  him  not  guilty. 

“It  is  lawful  for  miners  to  form  Miners’  Unions  and 
Associations  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition,  and  to 
preserve  and  advance  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  said  miners 
by  all  proper  and  legal  means,  and  to  solicit  others  to  join 
such  organizations.  For  the  accomplishment  of  such  legal 
business  they  may  refuse  to  work  if  they  see  fit,  and  per- 
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suade  and  solicit  others  so  to  do.  They  may  lawfully  aid 
striking  miners  by  advancement  and  contribution  of  money 
and  by  all  lawful  means,  and  when  so  doing  they  are  act¬ 
ing  within  the  law,  and  no  member  of  such  organization 
who  has  only  acted  as  a  member  of  such  association  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  lawful  business  can  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  acts  of  such  association. 

“One  of  the  defenses  interposed  in  this  case  is  what  is 
known  in  law  as  an  alibi,  and  is  a  proper  and  legitimate 
defense  when  proven,  and  consists  in  showing  that  at  the 
time  the  alleged  crime  was  committed  the  defendant  was  at 
a  place  different  from  that  where  the  crime  occurred.  And 
where  the  defendant  relies  upon  an  alibi  for  his  defense 
the  burden  of  establishing  such  alibi  is  upon  the  defendant, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  raising  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury  as  to  the  fact  of  his  presence  at  the  place, 
and  at  the  time  the  offense  was  committed,  he  is  entitled 
to  an  acquittal,  as  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  prosecution  to 
establish  the  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  An  alibi, 
however,  is  no  defense  in  this  case,  if  you  should  find  a 
conspiracy  existed  and  that  the  defendant  was  a  member 
thereof,  as  stated  in  instructions.” 

Paul  Corcoran’s  fate  was  then  in  keeping  of  the  twelve 
arbiters,  who  retired  to  their  closed  room.  While  this  jury 
had  had  a  long  and  tedious  session,  their  confinement  was 
not  as  severe  as  one  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  would 
imagine.  According  to  reliable  witnesses  the  jurors  were 
very  well  looked  after.  The  bailiffs  were  very  friendly  to 
the  prosecution  and  notoriously  opposed  to  the  members  of 
organized  labor.  These  witnesses  claim  that  the  jury  had 
free  access  to  the  court  room,  when  they  were  supposed  to 
be  confined  in  the  jury  room,  and  that  they  received  and 
read  daily  the  Spokesman  Review,  and  that  fancy  drinks 
were  furnished  and  carried  to  them  by  the  bartenders  of 
the  saloons  of  the  town,  and  the  jurors  enjoyed  them  in 
company  with  the  bailiffs,  and  that  beer  was  carried  to 
them  by  the  gallon  in  milk  cans. 

That  they  were  biased  and  prejudiced  against  Paul 
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Corcoran,  if  not  bribed  to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  the  de¬ 
fendant,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  verdict  rendered  and  in  the  hands 
of  twelve  such  men  as  are  here  described,  lay  the  life  and 
liberty  of  Paul  Corcoran. 

There  was  only  one  dispute  among  the  jurors,  and  that 
was,  should  Paul  Corcoran  be  hanged  or  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der  in  the  second  degree.  But  this  difference  was  corrected 
after  an  hour’s  deliberation.  At  12  o’clock  the  prisoner, 
with  his  wife,  who  had  waited  beside  him  in  the  court  room 
for  the  verdict,  retired,  he  to  his  prison,  and  she  to  her  lodg¬ 
ings  near  by,  to  await  the  result. 

Reader,  let  us  follow  this  persecuted  working  man 
and  his  wife  from  the  court  room,  accompanied  by  his 
jailer.  When  in  the  court  room  corridor  Paul  Corcoran 
paused  a  moment  to  say  a  parting  word  of  encouragement 
to  the  woman  who  was  his  boyhood’s  sweetheart,  the  bride 
who  had  crossed  the  sea  with  him  to  help  make  a  home  in 
free  America,  the  mother  of  his  children,  with  one  yet  un¬ 
born,  who  had  sat  by  his  side  constantly  through  the  long, 
tedious  hours  of  his  trial,  when  the  brutal  jailer,  who  was 
the  prize-fighting  deputy,  commanded  him  to  move  on,  say¬ 
ing:  “I’m  not  going  to  wait  all  night  on  you.”  The  pris¬ 
oner  was  not  allowed  to  say  a  parting  word  to  his  grief- 
stricken  wife  in  this  hour  of  affliction. 

In  the  jury  room,  following  out  the  old-time  custom, 
a  foreman  was  chosen  in  the  person  of  J.  C.  Bullock,  the 
first  juror  to  be  accepted  by  both  sides. 

Old  Patrick  Kean  was  at  first  disposed  to  acquit  the 
prisoner  for  lack  of  evidence,  but  before  a  vote  had  been 
taken  his  scruples  on  that  point  had  been  overcome.  The 
first  ballot  was  as  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  con¬ 
spiracy  existed.  Every  man  among  the  twelve  assented. 
There  was  another  informal  talk,  and  a  vote  was  taken,  as 
to  whether  or  not  Corcoran  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  Again  all  voted  yes.  Again  the  jurors  caucused 
the  situation,  and  after  a  close  reading  of  Judge  Stewart’s 
instructions  eleven  decided  on  fixing  the  offense  of  murder 
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in  the  second  degree.  The  twelfth  man,  Juror  Thomas, 
would  not  assent.  He  demanded  nothing  less  than  hang¬ 
ing.  His  colleagues  vainly  tried  to  get  him  to  read  the 
judge’s  instructions,  and  at  last  they  let  him  severely  alone. 
Along  toward  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  another  effort  was 
made  to  have  him  agree  with  the  rest,  and  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  court’s  advice  he  said :  “When  the  next  ballot 
is  taken  I  guess  you  will  find  that  all  the  jurors  agree.” 
On  the  fourth  vote  there  were  twelve  votes  for  murder  in 
the  second  degree.  The  verdict  was  reported,  bailiffs  were 
hastily  sent  to  awaken  Judge  Stewart,  the  counsel  and 
other  officials  connected  with  the  trial.  There  were  about 
twenty  people  present  in  the  court  room  at  5  o’clock  when 
Corcoran,  looking  pale  and  careworn,  was  brought  into  the 
court  room  by  Deputy  Rose. 

A  little  later  the  jurors  filed  into  the  box.  There  was 
a  breathless  pause  as  the  judge  slowly  repeated  the  inquiry 
that  has  come  down  through  the  centuries:  “Gentlemen, 
have  you  agreed  upon  a  verdict  ?”  “We  have,”  answered 
Foreman  Bullock,  slowly,  and  it  was  handed  over  to  Clerk 
Erwin.  There  was  a  pause  that  seemed  a  century,  and 
then  the  court  slowly  read :  “We,  the  jury,  find  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Paul  Corcoran,  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree.”  That  was  all. 

Corcoran’s  face  blanched  a  little,  and  there  was  the 
semblance  of  a  tremor  in  his  face,  but  he  quietly  sat  down 
without  a  sign  or  demonstration. 

Mr.  Robertson,  his  counsel,  demanded  that  the  jury 
be  polled.  The  formality  merely  affirmed  the  verdict,  and 
the  prisoner  was  led  hack  to  jail.  A  moment  later  Mrs. 
Corcoran  ran  down  the  street  to  hear  the  word  which  meant 
everything  to  her.  She  was  met  by  her  lawyers,  and  upon 
them  it  lay  to  tell  her  the  truth. 

At  1  o’clock  on  July  27th  Judge  Stewart  pronounced 
sentenced.  Corcoran,  dressed  in  the  black  suit  he  had  worn 
during  the  trial,  sat  with  his  family  around  him.  Beside 
him  was  his  wife,  and  sleeping  upon  her  breast  lay  the 
fair-haired  toddler  of  sixteen  months,  who  soon  was  to  he 
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dispossessed  by  the  newest  born.  Playing  at  their  father’s 
knee  were  the  two  little  girls  of  five  and  four,  beautiful  as 
cherubs.  All  innocent  of  the  tragedy  which  was  centering 
around  their  father’s  life,  they  tugged  at  his  beard  and 
whispered  baby  talk  in  his  ear. 

“Stand  up,  Mr.  Corcoran,”  said  Judge  Stewart,  and 
the  prisoner  gently  lifted  the  little  ones  to  the  floor,  where 
they  frolicked  quietly  with  their  dolls. 

“No  more  unpleasant  duty  devolves  upon  me  than  to 
pass  sentence  in  such  cases  as  this,”  said  Judge  Stewart. 
“It  was  for  you,  though,  to  think  of  your  family  before 
committing  the  crime  of  which  you  have  been  found  guilty. 
In  fixing  the  sentence  which  I  shall  impose,  however,  I 
have  taken  into  account  not  only  your  reputation,  but  the 
wife  and  little  ones  dependent  upon  you.  The  maximum 
sentence  to  be  imposed  would  be  life,  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  inflict  it.  Instead  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you 
be  confined  to  hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison  for  the  term 
of  seventeen  years.  Under  the  system  of  commutation 
fixed  by  the  statutes  you  can,  by  good  conduct,  reduce  that 
to  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  I  hope  you  will  again  be  able 
to  enter  society  with  a  realization  that  crimes  cannot  go 
unpunished.” 

Paul  Corcoran  stood  very  still.  The  wife  beside  him 
pressed  one  long,  agonizing  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  the 
sleeping  toddler.  The  little  ones  on  the  floor  cooed  quietly 
as  they  played  with  their  dolls.  Then  Paul  Corcoran  sat 
down,  and  for  him  the  whole  world  was  changed. 

Court  then  adjourned,  to  convene  on  September  4th. 
The  counsel,  judge,  jury  and  witnesses  hied  away  to  their 
respective  homes,  apparently  as  delighted  as  children  let 
out  of  school. 

Thus  Paul  Corcoran  was  found  guilty,  and  Judge 
Stewart  sentenced  him  to  seventeen  years  at  hard  labor  in 
the  penitentiary,  yet  it  was  not  Paul  Corcoran,  but  the 
financial  secretary  of  the  Burke  Miners’  Union  that  the 
State  authorities,  assisted  by  the  bayonets  of  the  United 
States  Government  strained  every  nerve  to  convict. 
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This  conviction  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  every  labor 
organization  extant.  Paul  Corcoran  received  his  sentence 
at  1  o’clock  on  Thursday,  July  27th,  and  on  the  next  day 
at  12  o’clock  the  warden  arrived  from  the  penitentiary  to 
convey  him  to  Boise.  The  trip  between  Boise  and  Wallace 
cannot  be  made  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  arrived  at  must  be  that  the  warden  was  cog¬ 
nizant  of  what  the  sentence  would  be.  The  authorities 
removed  him  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  bid  his 
wife  and  family  good-bye. 

That  Paul  Corcoran  thought  of  the  welfare  of  his 
family  is  apparent  by  the  fact  that  he  had  accumulated  suf¬ 
ficient  means  to  insure  them  the  comforts  of  life  during 
his  incarceration,  should  it  last  even  seventeen  years,  but 
Paul  Corcoran  will  certainly  be  released  when  his  case  is 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  that 
august  body  cannot  fail  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts  when  the  evidence  is  presented  to  them. 

This  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corcoran’s  first  great  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  their  courage  is  equal  to  it. 

The  day  after  Corcoran  was  sentenced  he  saw  a  dep¬ 
uty  sheriff  bring  in  a  prisoner.  Turning  to  a  man  in  the 
next  cell  he  said :  “I  would  rather  face  my  sentence  than 
have  that  man’s  occupation — even  if  I  was  free,  the  rich¬ 
est  mine  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  would  not  tempt  me  to  do 
such  work.” 

Mrs.  Corcoran  recently  said :  “Our  once  happy  home 
is  broken  up  by  the  unjust  administration  of  the  law,  yet 
I  love  the  cause  for  which  Paul  is  suffering,  and  would 
rather  see  him  where  he  is  to-day  than  see  him  a  free  man 
and  a  contemptible  traitor  to  his  fellowmen.” 
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Chapter  XXI. 

THE  DREYFUS  OF  THE  CGEUR  D’ ALEXES. 


That  Sargeant  Crawford  is  the  Dreyfus  of  the  capital¬ 
istic  and  military  inquisition  of  Idaho  is  apparent  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  unprejudiced  and  familiar  with  the  situation. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  his  career  and  personality. 

Louis  Crawford  had  been  a  soldier  for  eighteen  years. 
He  enlisted  when  a  mere  boy  of  sixteen.  Step  by  step  he 
rose  in  the  ranks,  and  several  years  ago  he  was  made  first 
sergeant  in  Captain  Edward’s  Company  of  the  First  Cav¬ 
alry. 

Physically  he  was  a  magnificent  man  of  imposing 
height  and  soldierly  bearing. 

Ho  fragment  of  the  whole  military  code  was  unknown 
to  him,  and  he  was  not  only  a  marvelous  drill  master,  but  a 
tactician  of  ability  as  well.  Quiet,  genial  and  an  adept  in 
handling  men,  Crawford  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  and  every  captain  was  congratulated 
upon  getting  him  for  a  first  sergeant.  During  the  whole 
eighteen  years  of  his  service  not  one  demerit  was  ever 
charged  against  him.  His  record  for  obedience  and  atten¬ 
tion  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  history  as  a  fighter. 
Only  twelve  more  years  of  service  remained  when  he  would 
be  retired  with  a  comfortable  allowance,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  forty-six, 
should  he  remain  in  the  army,  he  was  assured  of  a  pension 
sufficient  to  support  him  comfortably  at  an  age  when  most 
men  are  battling  their  hardest  for  a  competence. 

The  State  authorities,  assisted  by  Federal  bayonets, 
a  prejudiced  if  not  a  purchased  court  and  a  packed  jury, 
had  succeeded  in  convicting  Paul  Corcoran  of  a  crime  that 
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it  was  clearly  proven  he  had  never  committed.  These  con¬ 
ditions  had  convinced  the  eight  indicted  men  and  their 
friends  that  they  could  not  receive  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  under  martial  law. 

This  Paul  Corcoran  trial  had  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
Shoshone  County  $25,000,  and  if  the  trials  of  the  eight 
indicted  men  were  each  to  cost  the  same  amount,  it  would 
mean  $200,000  more,  and  as  the  mining  companies  were 
the  heaviest  taxpayers,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some 
means  to  ward  off  this  additional  expense.  So  another 
meeting  of  the  three  M.’s  Association  was  called,  and  Bodie 
Bill,  the  brain  of  the  association,  was  again  called  into 
play. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
“Mogul,”  who  asked  Bodie  what  suggestions  he  had  to 
offer. 

Bodie  turned  to  “Moneybags,”  and  said :  “How  much 
palm  grease  have  we  still  in  the  fighting  fund  ?” 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  “Moneybags,”  “it  has  di¬ 
minished  somewhat  since  the  first  of  the  year,  but  we  still 
have  $100,000  left.” 

“Well,”  said  Bodie,  “I  think  this  would  be  a  good 
place  for  a  liberal  application.” 

“What  amount  does  that  signify  ?”  asked  “Squills.” 

“Well,  say  $1,000  to  Major  ‘Leggins’  and  $500  to 
Captain  ‘Weyler,’  ”  said  Bodie. 

“I  can’t  see  your  object,  Bodie,”  said  “Mogul.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Bodie.  “We’ll  get  some  of 
the  Wardner  four  hundred  beauties- (?)  to  get  up  a  tea 
party,  say  on  about  Saturday  night  a  week,  and  invite  the 
epaulette  contingent  and  to  assure  the  attendance  of  these 
moguls  of  the  military  watch  dogs,  just  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  do  the  greasing  act  to  the  extent  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  and,  of  course,  these  military  gentlemen  could  not 
disappoint  the  duckie  darlings,  and  the  way  will  be  clear 
for  the  scheme.” 

“Bodie,  what  scheme  are  you  driving  at?  It  occurs 
to  me  you  are  in  an  ambiguous  mood,”  said  Coxie  Charlie. 
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“Well,  haven’t  we  concluded,  as  heavy  taxpayers  of 
Shoshone  County,  that  we  won’t  allow  these  cases  to  come 
to  trial,  and  the  easiest  way  is  to  see  that  the  indicted  men 
escape  from  the  ‘bull-pen.’  Besides,  we  have  sent  Paul 
Corcoran  over  the  road,  which  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
what  we  are  able  to  do.  We  have  given  them  a  taste  of  prison 
life  in  the  ‘bull-pen’  that  I  think  will  hold  them  in  check 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  with  the  permit  system  in  force 
we  will  have  the  whip  hand,  and  this  additional  expense 
will  be  unnecessary.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha.  Bodie,  you  are  a  jewel,”  said  Coxey. 
“How  I  see  why  you  propose  to  use  the  palm  oil  on  ‘Leg- 
gins’  and  ‘Weyler.’  ” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  plan.  Get  the  big  guns  off  cavorting 
with  the  ladies,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  guard  but  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  it  will  be  a  case  of  ‘when 
the  cat’s  away  the  mice  will  play.’  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  have  some  member  of  the  association  approach  some  of 
the  prisoners’  friends  and  suggest  that  they  assist  in  this 
scheme,  which  they  will  do  if  it  is  properly  presented  to 
them,  and  they  can  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  trap. 
Coxey,  you  are  the  man  for  that  job,  as  you  have  always 
posed  as  a  friend  of  the  miners.  Ha,  ha,  Coxey,  but  you 
are  a  rare  fraud.” 

Coxey  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  do  anything  that 
was  honorable  and  would  further  the  interests  of  the  three 
M.’s. 

Bodie  also  suggested  that  the  parties  whom  Coxey  ap¬ 
proached  should  be  some  of  the  boys  from  the  little  Green 
Isle  across  the  sea,  who  are  always  susceptible  to  the  three 
B’s — blarney,  boodle  and  booze. 

Bodie  then  proposed  a  recess  until  the  next  evening, 
when  Coxey  a^s  a  committee  of  one  would  make  his  report. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  the  following  even¬ 
ing,  and  “Tankie,”  who  had  been  appointed  to  interview 
“Leggins”  and  “Weyler”  said  that  he  had  not  met  with 
much  encouragement,  but  that  they  had  promised  to  attend 
the  tea  party,  after  having  seen  the  glittering  gold  twenties 
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which  had  been  presented  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Three  M.’s  Association. 
“Ah,”  said  Bodie,  “that’s  the  stuff  that  catches  the  best  of 
them.” 

“Then,”  continued  Bodie,  “you  did  not  go  into  details 
as  to  why  you  were  so  anxious  that  these  fellows  should 
attend  this  particular  tea  party  on  this  particular  night  ?” 

“No,  I  did  not  come  out  flat-footed  and  tell  them  just 
what  I  wanted,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding 
between  us,  and — they  will  attend  the  tea  party.” 

“Well,  Coxey,  what  success  did  you  have  ?” 

“Not  a  bit  in  the  world,”  was  the  reply.  “I  tackled 
the  Montana  Hibernian,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  the 
quizzical  look  he  gave  me,  saying :  ‘What  kind  of  a  game 
are  you  giving  me  V  In  fact,  I  believe  that  shrewd  Celt 
has  a  scheme  of  his  own  to  liberate  the  men.” 

“Then  you  did  not  get  him  to  commit  himself  in  any¬ 
way  ?”  inquired  Bodie. 

“No,  sir,  not  for  a  minute,”  replied  Coxey. 

Bodie  said:  “It  would  he  a  rich  joke  on  the  Three 
M.’s  if  the  dynamite  gang  were  working  up  some  scheme 
themselves  to  liberate  the  indicted  men,  and  we  have 
wasted  $1,500  worth  of  palm  grease  for  nothing.” 

All  present  laughed,  but  not  very  heartily,  when  some¬ 
one  moved  they  adjourn  and  await  developments. 

A  meeting  of  the  three  L.’s — “Loyal  Labor  Leaders” 
— was  held  in  the  Tribune  Hall,  Wallace,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  discussed  of  the  advisability  of  assisting  the  eight 
indicted  men  in  the  “hull-pen”  to  make  their  escape  until 
such  time  as  they  could  secure  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

The  majority  present  were  in  favor  of  making  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  safest  and  best  methods  of  procedure  were 
discussed. 

The  Montana  Hibernian  said  the  man  to  approach 
was  Crawford,  the  first  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  had 
been  very  friendly  to  the  prisoners,  and  did  not  approve  of 
the  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  miners  by  that  great  “Pooh 
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Bah/7  General  “Bulldozium,”  “Stepanfetchit”  and  his 
man  “Friday.” 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  who  was  the  proper  per¬ 
son  to  approach  him.  The  Hibernian  suggested  our  shrewd 
friend,  the  ex-sheriff,  who  was  incarcerated  in  the  “bull¬ 
pen77  on  account  of  the  assistance  he  might  have  given  in 
the  miners7  cases,  as  the  man  to  work  the  scheme  from  the 
inside. 

Accordingly  a  communication  reached  him  of  the 
plan.  At  the  first  opportunity  he  approached  the  sergeant, 
who  fell  in  with  the  scheme  so  readily  that  the  interviewer 
became  suspicious,  yet  he  asked  the  sergeant  when  he 
thought  would  he  the  best  time  for  them  to  make  their  es¬ 
cape. 

The  sergeant  replied  that  on  Saturday  night  of  the 
following  week  the  Wardner  ladies  were  going  to  give  a 
“blow-out77  to  the  officers,  and  that  would  be  the  best  op¬ 
portunity. 

The  news  was  communicated  to  the  outside  friends, 
who  were  to  have  everything  in  readiness  to  spirit  the  pris¬ 
oners  away  as  soon  as  they  escaped  from  the  “bull-pen.77 

Accordingly,  they  purchased  nine  good,  stout  mules 
and  had  them  packed  with  an  outfit  of  clothing,  arms  and 
fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  enough  supplies  to  com¬ 
fortably  sustain  them  for  months  if  necessary  on  the  Clear 
Water  Biver,  in  the  mountain  fastness  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes.  In  the  interim  friends  of  the  prisoners  were  sent 
into  the  mountains  with  pack  trains  of  provisions  that  were 
cached  near  the  line  of  travel. 

These  packing  expeditions  did  not  create  any  sus¬ 
picions  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  as  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  prospectors  leave  the.  mining  camps  for  the 
mountains  with  pack  animals  loaded  with  supplies  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall  to  their  mining  claims,  on  which  they 
expect  to  work  the  following  winter. 

These  pack  mules  were  brought  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  “bull-pen77  and  kept  in  hiding  until  the  time  was  ripe 
for  the  escape.  The  plan  was  all  completed  awaiting  the 
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arrival  of  Saturday  night,  when  the  officers  would  be  ab¬ 
sent  to  the  social  function,  and  only  the  non-commissioned 
officers  were  left  in  charge. 

The  signal  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  pris¬ 
oners  and  their  watching  friends  was  to  have  been  a  small 
paper  windmill  set  up  in  one  of  the  openings  of  the  “bull¬ 
pen,”  but  the  little  windmill  never  had  a  chance  to  twirl 
its  mission. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  OUT  OF  ‘‘BULL-PEXDOM .” 

On  August  25th,  1899,  the  evening  previous  to  the 
Wardner  tea  party,  a  traveling  dog  and  monkey  show  ar¬ 
rived  and  set  up  its  tents  at  Kellogg,  about  a  half  mile  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  “bull-pen.” 

This  caught  the  entire  epaulette  “push,”  and  as  many 
of  the  privates  as  “Weyler”  thought  could  be  spared,  leav¬ 
ing  a  small  force  in  charge  of  Sargeant  Crawford  to  guard 
the  prisoners. 

The  outfit  had  scarcely  departed  for  the  show  on  pleas¬ 
ure  bent  when  it  occurred  to  Sergeant  Crawford  that  there 
was  no  time  like  the  present  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  out  of  “bull-pendom,”  and  that  everything  was  in 
readiness  to  make  the  delivery  as  well  this  night  as  on  the 
following. 

There  had  been  a  man  hole  prepared  in  the  side  of  the 
“bull-pen”  that  a  slight  push  would  open.  The  barbed 
wire  that  inclosed  the  stockade  had  been  cut  with  a  pair  of 
nippers,  and  the  plan  of  escape  was  thoroughly  understood. 
Imagine  the  consternation  among  those  who  expected  to 
escape,  and  who  knew  of  the  scheme,  when  twenty-four 
hours  earlier  than  the  time  agreed  upon  Sergeant  Crawford 
came  trooping  into  the  “bull-pen”  giving  our  friend  the 
ex-sheriff  the  wink,  saying: 

“I  want  three  men.”  This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon 
between  them  when  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  escape. 
After  getting  into  their  heavy  shoes,  coats  and  hats,  George 
Craddock,  the  veteran  of  the  gang,  who  was  slated  to  be 
hanged,  Terry  Cronan  and  Joe  Inman  filed  out  at  the  heels 
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of  the  sergeant  just  as  the  bugle  called  out  the  hour  of 
seven. 

As  the  sergeant  passed  out  of  the  stockade  the  watch 
in  the  conning  tower  called  out  the  challenge.  Crawford 
answered : 

“Men  to  work;  something  wrong  with  the  water 
pipes.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  returned  to  the  “bull¬ 
pen”  and  called  out : 

“I  want  two  men,”  and  Pat  Auddudle  and  James 
Gazzago  went  this  trip.  In  passing  the  watch  the  sergeant 
again  received  the  challenge,  and  responded ; 

“Two  men  for  hospital  service  to-night.” 

About  ten  minutes  later  he  again  returned,  and  a  third 
clarion  call  rang  out  through  the  prison : 

“I  want  three  men,”  and  Chris  Eyrie,  Alex  Wills  and 
Joe  Valley  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  companions. 

A  third  time  the  challenge  from  the  watch  rang  out 
on  the  still  evening  air,  the  sergeant  replying : 

“Three  men  sick ;  taking  them  to  the  hospital.” 

They  passed  on  to  freedom.  Thus  eight  men  who  had 
been  indicted  for  murder,  arson  and  conspiracy  were,  in¬ 
side  of  thirty  minutes,  with  the  assistance  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government,  marched  to  liberty* 

It  does  not  grow  dark  until  nearly  9  o’clock  in  Au¬ 
gust,  as  the  twilight  loves  to  linger  in  this  northern  clime. 
To  the  waiting  men  it  seemed  that  it  never  would  grow 
dark,  but  as  “all  things  come  to  him  who  waits,”  so  dark¬ 
ness  finally  enveloped  the  valleys  and  foothills,  and  one 
by  one  the  escaped  prisoners  crept  by  the  outer  guard  at  a 
point  where  he  turned  to  retrace  his  beat.  Soon  they  came 
to  the  rendezvous,  and  friends  were  there  in  waiting. 

The  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  sergeant 
to  accompany  them,  but  as  hour  after  hour  slipped  by,  mak¬ 
ing  discovery  and  pursuit  each  moment  more  certain,  they 
eluded  to  start  on  without  him.  Craddock  led  the  train, 
as  every  intricate  mountain  pass  was  as  familiar  to  him 
as  an  old  friend,  he  having  roamed  them  for  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  search  of  the  delusive  mineral. 
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We  will  now  leave  them  and  go  back  to  the  “bull-pen” 
in  search  of  Crawford. 

After  the  departure  of  the  eight  men  Crawford,  who 
had  been  drinking  heavily,  called  the  corporal  of  the  guard 
who  was  to  relieve  him,  and  went  to  a  saloon  and  dance  hall 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant.  He  there  discarded  the 
uniform  that  he  had  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  country, 
and  donned  a  suit  of  civilian’s  clothes.  In  company  with  a 
member  of  the  demi-monde  and  a  driver,  they  drove  to 
Wallace,  where  he  spent  the  balance  of  the  night  in  drink¬ 
ing  and  carousing.  The  friends  of  the  escaped  man  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  and  asked  Crawford  why  he  did  not  go  with 
the  gang. 

He  replied  that  he  never  intended  to  go. 

“I  am  going  to  Montana  to-morrow  morning.”  But 
this  interviewer  said:  “They  will  arrest  you  for  deser¬ 
tion.” 

The  sergeant  replied:  “They  can’t  arrest  a  man  for 
desertion  until  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  if  they  do  I’m  all 
right.  I  ain’t  alone  on  this  deal.  The  big  guns  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  on  the  play.  That  is  why  a  ‘blow-out’  is  planned  for 
to-morrow  night.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  come  to  let  them  out  to-night  ?” 
was  inquired. 

“Oh,  the  moguls  and  most  all  of  the  soldiers  went  to 
the  monkey  show,  and  I  thought  to-night  would  be  a  better 
time.” 

“Well,  you  have  got  to  lay  low,  and  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  take  the  train  for  Montana,”  said  the  interviewer. 

It  was  now  nearly  daybreak,  and  some  of  the  boys  took 
him  up  on  Hine  Mile  Creek  to  a  cabin  and  kept  him  until 
train  time.  At  7  A.  M.  he  boarded  the  train,  where  he  lay 
most  of  the  way  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

The  corporal  of  the  guard  who  was  on  duty  when  the 
sergeant  took  the  men  out  was  a  new  recruit,  and  evinced 
by  his  actions  that  a  doubt  had  arisen  in  his  mind  that  all 
was  not  right,  when  the  sergeant  slipped  a  $5  gold  piece 
in  his  hand.  This  only  augmented  his  fears,  and  when  he 
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was  released  from  duty  and  the  captain  had  returned  from 
the  monkey  show  at  midnight,  the  corporal  at  once  com¬ 
municated  his  suspicions  to  him. 

“Weyler”  at  once  raised  the  alarm,  and  accompanied 
by  his  lieutenants  and  soldiers  entered  the  “bull-pen.”  The 
occupants  were,  of  course,  sound  asleep  at  this  hour  of  the 
night.  “Weyler”  went  up  to  an  Irishman’s  bunk  and 
punched  him  in  the  ribs,  saying :  “Here,  wake  up.  Where 
is  Craddock’s  bunk?”  Flannigan  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
yawned,  and  said : 

“Faith,  and  what  the  divil  would  yees  be  wakin’  a 
man  up  at  this  time  of  night  for?”  “Weyler”  then  went 
around  to  the  different  bunks  of  the  inmates,  but  they  were 
all  too  sleepy  to  give  him  any  information,  and  he  re¬ 
marked:  “Such  a  lot  of  damn  fool  knownothing  men  I 
have  never  seen.” 

“Wevler’s”  failure  to  ascertain  who  had  escaped  was 
part  of  the  scheme  until  roll  call  the  next  morning.  When 
it  was  called  it  was  learned  that  the  eight  indicted  men 
were  missing,  and  it  also  revealed  the  presence  of  two  men 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  months,  and  of  whom  the 
warden  had  no  knowledge. 

The  mountains  were  soon  swarming  with  sheriffs,  dep¬ 
uties  and  soldiers  in  search  of  the  missing  men.  It  was  an 
exciting  time,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten,  to  see  these 
man-hunters,  armed  to  the  teeth,  start  out  on  the  trail.  By 
the  management  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  these  ex¬ 
peditions  were  always  on  a  false  scent.  The  friends  of  the 
fugitives  were  not  alarmed,  as  the  scheme  had  been  planned 
with  due  deliberation,  and  “their  bridges  were  burned  be¬ 
hind  them.”  Months  have  passed  and  the  authorities  have 
never  got  but  one  clue  to  their  whereabouts. 

It  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  camp  to  get  some 
mountaineer  to  bring  in  the  report  that  the  fugitives  had 
been  sighted  at  a  certain  place.  All  hands  would  flock  to 
the  starting  point  to  see  the  posse,  headed  by  an  old  sleuth- 
hound,  known  as  “Death  on  the  trail,”  and  an  ex-prize¬ 
fighter  named  Frank  Rose,  buckle  on  their  armor.  Away 
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they  would  go  over  snow-covered  mountains,  and  always 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  the  liberated  men, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  miners,  who  would  return  to  their 
cabin  campfires  and  amuse  themselves  with  a  rehearsal  of 
the  play  they  expect  to  put  on  the  boards  sometimes  con¬ 
taining  a  description  of  the  start,  and  another  of  the  re¬ 
turn  from  the  chase  without  the  game,  dejected  and  weary. 

There  would  be  another  scene  enacted  purporting  to 
be  a  description  of  the  disappointment  of  the  pursuers 
when  they  arrived  at  the  point  where  they  eagerly  expected 
to  nab  their  game,  to  find  that  the  pursued  had  never  been 
in  the  vicinity. 

Once  they  were  on  the  right  trail,  when  the  posse  went 
to  Fish  Creek,  Montana,  having  learned  that  the  men  were 
concealed  in  that  locality.  They  were  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  escaped  men,  but  the  man-hunters  were  not  cognizant 
of  the  fact. 

Four  hours  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  sheriff, 
his  deputies  and  the  soldiers,  the  friends  of  the  escaped  men 
learned  of  the  search  in  that  direction,  and  sent  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  notify  the  hunted  men,  and  this  gave  them  time  to 
repair  to  the  intrencliments  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
formed  for  just  such  an  emergency,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
the  mountains,  where  one  misstep  would  have  hurled  them 
into  eternity  or  into  the  arms  of  their  pursuers.  It  was 
best  for  all  that  these  men  wrere  not  discovered,  as  they  were 
supplied  with  Krag  Jorgensen  rifles  and  one  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  each,  and  would  have  defended 
themselves  to  the  end.  They  had  the  posse  “dead  to  rights” 
on  account  of  their  elevated  position. 

The  posse  returned  to  Wallace,  believing  they  had 
again  been  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  This  close  call  convinced 
the  hunted  men  that  they  had  better  separate. 

While  the  escape  of  these  indicted  men  through  the 
assistance  of  their  friends  looks  like  an  acknowledgement 
of  guilt,  such  is  not  the  case.  Having  before  them  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Paul  Corcoran  case,  of  how  an  innocent  man 
can  be  “railroaded  to  the  penitentiary”  under  the  rule  of 
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martial  law,  their  only  alternative  was  to  make  their  es¬ 
cape  until  such  time  as  they  could  return,  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

They  realized  that  they  were  taking  desperate  chances, 
as  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  indicted  are  extraditable 
from  any  foreign  country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
treaty  relations.  They  could  be  brought  on  requisition 
from  any  other  State  to  Idaho  for  trial  whenever  they  were 
caught,  but  extreme  cases  require  extreme  measures. 

Old  “Stepanfetchit’s”  man  “Friday”  caused  the  re¬ 
port  to  be  circulated  that  the  authorities  had  the  escaped 
men  (who  have  been  persecuted  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  instigation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  silver  and  lead  barons  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes)  all 
corraled  and  the  mountain  passes  patrolled,  and  when  the 
snows  of  winters  are  melted  they  would  be  brought  in  and 
tried.  This  was  another  false  scent,  as  all  the  men  have 
left  the  State,  and  have  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  would  not  leave 
and  whose  grief  and  brooding  over  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  him  have  prematurely  aged  him  and  unbalanced  his 
mind. 

He  insisted  on  coming  to  Wallace,  the  county  seat,  and 
demanding  a  trial,  declaring  that  the  authorities  could  not 
convict  him,  as  he  had  committed  no  crime,  but  his  friends 
were  wiser  than  he  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  permit  in  his  place  of  concealment  in 
the  mountains  near  by,  where  they  could  visit  him  about 
once  a  week. 

One  day,  as  two  of  his  friends  were  on  the  way  to 
make  him  their  weekly  visit,  they  found  him  almost  in 
sight  of  the  town  in  a  dazed  an  half-crazed  condition,  in¬ 
sisting  that  he  was  going  to  Wallace  to  “lick”  the  authori¬ 
ties.  He  had  been  wandering  around  in  the  snow  for  nearly 
three  days,  his  feet  were  frozen  and  he  was  nearly  fam¬ 
ished.  His  friends  took  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  when 
he  had  partially  recovered  they  took  him  back  to  his  cabin 
in  the  mountains. 
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One  of  them  remained  with  him  until  he  deemed  it 
safe  to  leave  him  alone,  when  he  came  back  to  Wallace,  and 
a  few  days  later  returned  to  the  cabin  with  a  friend,  carry¬ 
ing  what  provisions  they  could  pack  on  their  backs. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  find  the 
cabin,  it  being  buried  several  feet  under  the  snow.  They 
finally  spied  the  least  bit  of  the  stone  with  which  the  chim¬ 
ney  had  been  built,  and  dug  down  to  the  cabin,  only  to  find 
the  poor  old  man  lying  across  the  threshhold  with  his  head 
on  the  step,  dead. 

His  hair  and  beard  had  become  long  and  as  white  in 
the  few  months  of  suffering  and  privations  as  the  snow 
which  was  his  winding  sheet.  Among  his  effects  they 
found  on  the  log  slab  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  cabin,  which 
served  as  his  table,  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  on  which 
was  written  in  pencil  the  following  lines : 

“I  have  a  presentment  that  my  days  are  numbered. 
Since  my  three  days  wandering  in  the  snow  my  heart  has 
pained  me  continually,  but  I  will  welcome  the  time,  as  I 
will  be  out  of  my  misery. 

“I  have  been  thinking  all  day  of  my  mother  and  my 
childhood  days  spent  on  the  old  farm  down  in  Connecticut, 
and  of  the  sweetheart  of  my  youth,  who  was  drowned  just 
one  month  before  our  wedding  day,  and  whose  loss  has 
made  me  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  wonder  if 
my  mother  and  Hell  can  see  me  in  my  solitude.  Oh,  my  God, 
the  lonely,  lonely  hours  I  have  spend  in  my  life.  How  differ¬ 
ent  it  might  have  been  had  my  Hell  been  spared  to  me. 
We  might  have  been  living  on  the  old  Holbrook  place,  and 
father  had  promised  to  help  me  buy  it  the  next  year.  Who 
knows  but  that  sons  and  daughters  might  have  blessed  our 
htfme,  who  would  have  been  grown  men  and  women  now. 
But  Hell  was  taken  and  that  changed  my  life. 

“But  for  these  true  and  tried  friends  in  these  my 
hours  of  affliction  I  fear  I  would  have  become  desperate 
and  taken  my  own  life.  The  boys  had  ought  to  be  up  to¬ 
morrow,  and  then  I’ll  hear  again  from  the  great  teeming 
outside  world,  and - ” 
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Here  the  reminiscences  ceased,  and  the  pencil  had 
rolled  to  the  earthen  floor  of  the  cabin.  He  had  gone  to 
meet  his  Judge,  who  is  no  respecter  of  person,  and  who 
judges  all  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

His  friends,  after  reading  from  a  small  Testament 
found  in  his  pocket  (the  15th  chapter  of  Corinthians),  dug 
a  grave  under  the  cabin  and  buried  him.  Ho  marble  slab 
marks  the  resting  place  of  this  martyred  victim  of  the 
modern  inquisition  of  Idaho,  yet  the  lofty  mountain  crags 
stand  guard  like  grim  sentinels  over  the  spot. 

“Weyler’s”  first  move  after  his  failure  to  elicit  any 
information  from  the  “bull-pen”  inmates  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  eight  men  whom  the  corporal  had  reported 
as  having  passed  the  watch  that  night,  was  to  call  Craw¬ 
ford,  the  first  sergeant  of  the  guard,  to  ascertain  what  he 
knew  of  them.  Crawford  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

Early  in  the  day  the  report  of  the  escaped  men  and 
the  absence  of  the  sergeant  was  scattered  broadcast.  Ed¬ 
mondson,  the  permit  deputy,  reported  that  he  had  seen  a 
man  on  the  Missoula  train  dressed  in  civilian’s  clothes, 
whom  he  thought  at  the  time  looker  familiar,  and  when  he 
learned  of  Crawford’s  escape  he  was  positive  that  it  was 
Crawford. 

He  at  once  communicated  with  the  “Old  Jonah”  Com¬ 
pany’s  sheriff,  who  telegraphed  to  the  Missoula  county 
sheriff  to  arrest  the  supposed  Crawford  on  the  arrival  of 
the  train  at  Missoula  at  2  :30  P.  M. 

When  Crawford  stepped  from  the  train,  now  thor¬ 
oughly  sobered,  he  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  county 
jail  to  await  identification. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  the  men  whom  Craw¬ 
ford  had  befriended  were  not  idle,  but  had  secured  a  man 
who  resembled  Crawford  to  take  his  place  in  the  jail  and 
allow  Crawford  to  escape. 

He  refused,  saying:  “Let  ’em  take  me  back,  I  ain’t 
afraid.  This  is  my  first  break  in  eighteen  years,  and  be¬ 
sides  I  am  not  alone  in  this  deal.  They  won’t  do  anything 
to  me.” 
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The  following  day  Sutherland,  the  sheriff,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  army  officer,  arrived  at  Missoula  and  identified 
Crawford  and  started  back  with  him  to  Wallace  the  next 
morning. 

Still,  the  friends  of  the  escaped  men  were  not  satisfied, 
and  offered  to  have  a  posse  hold  up  the  train  on  the  summit 
of  The  Divide  and  rescue  him.  Crawford  said:  “Ho,  I 
am  not  afraid.  I  will  take  the  chances.  They  can’t  do 
anything  to  me.  I  tell  you  all  of  the  big  guns  are  in  on  the 
scheme.” 

Crawford’s  confidence  was  supreme. 

They  arrived  at  Wallace  that  night,  and  the  following 
day  he  was  taken  to  Wardner  and  confined  in  the  guard 
house,  where  the  writer  saw  him  two  weeks  later,  being  the 
one  visitor  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  see  for  four  weeks 
after  the  “bull-pen”  delivery. 

Crawford  at  that  time  had  on  an  “Oregon  boot,” 
which  weighed  forty  pounds,  to  prevent  his  escape.  He 
seemed  to  be  taking  this  punishment  in  a  very  nonchalant 
manner. 

Crawford  was  tried  a  few  weeks  later  by  court  martial 
of  thirteen  officers  selected  from  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  and  sentenced  to  thirteen  years  and  six  months’ 
imprisonment  in  the  military  prison  on  Alcatraz  Island, 
San  Francisco  Harbor. 

“Stepanfetchit’s”  man  “Friday”  said  in  an  interview 
in- the  Spokesman  Review  of  December  22nd,  1899,  that 
Sergeant  Crawford  forgot  his  duties  as  an  army  officer; 
that  he  forgot  his  eighteen  years  of  past  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  he  bartered  an  honorable  future  for  the  pal¬ 
try  sum  of  $250. 

Those  who  knew  Crawford  intimately  say  it  was  not 
a  question  of  money  with  him,  for  had  he  demanded  $10,- 
000  for  the  deed,  he  could  have  had  it,  for  the  friends  of 
the  persecuted  men  were  not  paupers  by  any  means. 

But  Sergeant  Crawford  was  a  humane  man  and  he 
had  seen  Paul  Corcoran  “railroaded  to  the  penitentiary” 
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by  witnesses  brought  from  the  “bull-pen”  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  and  compelled  to  testify  against  Corcoran. 

As  Crawford  expressed  it:  “A  man  could  not  get  a 
square  deal  under  martial  law.” 

That  he  was  not  alone  in  this  affair  is  clearly  shown 
by  his  refusal  to  make  his  escape,  when  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  When,  however,  the  Spokesman  Review  and  other 
papers  scored  those  in  charge  for  allowing  the  prisoners  to 
make  their  escape,  the  military  officials  were  compelled  to 
make  some  kind  of  a  defence,  and  Sergeant  Crawford  was 
made  the  scape  goat  or  “Dreyfus”  of  this  corrupt  military 
gang,  who  was  sent  to  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  to  preserve  order. 

Under  their  watchful  care  there  have  been  more  mur¬ 
ders  committed,  and  more  drinking,  carousing  and  gen¬ 
eral  deviltry  going  on  during  the  year  of  their  sojourn  than 
there  has  been  in  the  past  seven  years. 

When  court  convened  on  Sept.  4th,  ?99,  Peter  Brene 
announced  that  the  defense  were  ready  to  defend  the  eight 
indicted  men. 

Judge  Stewart  ordered  the  bailiffs  to  bring  in  the 
prisoners. 

The  bailiffs  retired. 

Returning  they  reported  to  his  honor  that  there  were 
no  prisoners,  that  they  had  escaped.  This  farce  naturally 
caused  quite  a  ripple  of  merriment. 

There  were  still  150  prisoners  in  the  “bull-pen”  be¬ 
sides  a  number  had  been  released  on  $2,000  bonds. 

Yet  court  adjourned  without  any  of  these  men  being 
brought  to  trial. 

In  January,  1900,  another  term  of  civil  court  was 
held  in  Shoshone  county,  but  the  men  under  bonds  were  not 
brought  to  trial ;  neither  would  the  authorities  grant  them 
a  permit  to  earn  their  bread  in  Shoshone  county. 

Were  it  not  for  the  liberal  provision  made  by  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  other  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  to  these  men  under  bonds,  and  other  persecuted  men 
and  their  families,  they  would  have  suffered  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life. 
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Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the  labor  orders  and 
other  friendly  organizations  for  the  aid  they  have  given  to 
these  victims  of  the  modern  inquisition  in  Idaho. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 
VICTIMS  OF  MARTIAL  LAW. 


Michael  S.  Devine,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respect¬ 
ed  miners  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  who  was  incarcerated  in 
the  “bull-pen”  at  Wardner,  was  accorded  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  from  the  Supreme  court  of  the  Universe  on  June 
3rd,  1899.  The  authorities  were  compelled  to  recognize 
the  writ  and  allow  him  to  appear  before  that  judge  who 
knows  no  injustice. 

Mr.  Devine  had  been  ill  some  weeks  prior  to  April 
29th,  1899.  The  physician’s  certificate  proved  that  he  was 
still  an  invalid  at  that  time.  Nevertheless  he  was  arrested 
as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  the  hospital  and  thrown 
into  the  “bull-pen,”  where  he  was  compelled  to  undergo 
harsh  treatment  and  exposure  from  cold  and  hunger,  which 
tested  to  the  utmost  the  endurance  of  the  strongest  miners 
in  the  district.  Denied  human  sympathy  or  proper  care 
and  medical  attendance,  he  succumbed  to  the  inevitable. 

He  was  separated  from  his  friends  and  refused  his 
dying  request  for  the  services  of  a  priest,  so  that  the  last 
rites  of  his  church  might  be  administered  to  him  before 
his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  celestial  courts  above.  His 
body  was  turned  over  to  his  friends  for  burial,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  procession  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
followed  his  earthly  remains  to  the  Catholic  church  in 
Wallace,  where  Father  Becker  officiated  in  the  imposing 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

From  the  church  he  was  taken  to  his  last  resting  place 
in  the  miners’  union  cemetery  on  Nine  Mile  Creek.  The 
procession  was  preceded  by  the  Cornet  Band  of  Gem, 
which  rendered  the  sweet,  but  awe-inspiring  funeral  dirge, 
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to  the  strains  of  which  the  marching  column  kept  an  even 
and  steady  tread. 

In  the  advance  of  the  line  were  one  hundred  women 
wearing  the  badge  of  the  Miners’  Union,  who  with  up¬ 
lifted  umbrellas  marched  through  a  drenching  rain  two 
miles  to  the  cemetery,  where  was  laid  to  rest  the  remains 
of  the  first  victim  of  martial  law  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes.  It 
was  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Michael  De- 
vine  took  no  part  in  the  riot  of  April  29th. 

The  three  M’s  still  resented  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  did  not  sustain  the  verdict  of 
the  lower  courts  in  1892.  Michael  Devine  was  one  of  the 
men  sent  to  the  Detroit  Work  House  for  two  years,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months  he  was  released  on  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  While  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Detroit  prison  he  was  subject  to  tortures,  which  some  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  character  practice  upon  their  helpless 
inmates.  He  was  strung  up  by  the  thumbs  forty-eight 
hours  to  try  to  compel  him  to  confess  the  names  of  those 
who  were  implicated  in  the  ’92  trouble,  but  their  cruelties 
were  of  no  avail,  as  Michael  Devine  was  game  to  the  last. 
He  would  not  confess  in  1892,  and  his  last  words  to  his 
nurse  (who  was  a  fellow  prisoner)  before  he  died  were: 
“Tell  the  boys  never  to  sign  a  permit  and  bury  me  in  the 
Miners’  Union  cemetery  on  Nine  Mile.” 

Mike  Johnson,  a  native  of  Sweden,  became  violently 
insane  because  “Huge  Fraud”  and  old  “Stepanfetchit’s” 
man  “Friday”  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  identify  some  of 
the  men  who  were  implicated  in  the  riots,  they  would  hang 
him.  He  was  examined  by  the  Probate  Judge,  and  the 
board  of  medical  examiners,  and  adjudged  insane  and  or¬ 
dered  committed  to  the  insane  asylum.  While  awaiting 
the  train  which  was  to  convey  him  to  Wallace  he  was  tied 
to  a  post  and  compelled  to  stand  seven  hours  in  the  broiling 
hot  sun  by  order  of  “Weyler  FTo.  2,”  and  guarded  by  negro 
soldiers. 

While  he  was  being  taken  to  the  train  by  “Huge 
Fraud,”  where  an  attendant  was  in  waiting  to  take  him  to 
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the  insane  asylum  at  Blackfoot,  he  attempted  to  escape  by 
jumping  into  the  Coeur  d’Alene  River.  Dr.  “Hugh  Fraud” 
gave  an  order  to  shoot,  and  four  negro  guards  fired  upon 
the  unfortunate  man  as  he  struggled  in  the  water. 

His  body  was  examined  by  Coroner  “Huge  Fraud,” 
who  gave  out  the  report  that  the  man  met  his  death  by 
drowning,  and  that  the  soldiers’  bullets  did  not  hit  him. 

Yet  Dr.  “Huge  Fraud”  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Mike  Johnson  in  the  eyes  of  all  fair  minded  people. 

The  fact  that  the  soldiers’  bullets  did  not  hit  Johnson 
shows  very  poor  marksmanship  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  troops,  which  may  account  for  their  very  poor  suc¬ 
cess  in  subduing  the  Philippines.  After  the  inquest  the 
remains  were  turned  over  to  his  sisters  for  burial. 

This  was  the  second  victim  of  martial  law  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alenes. 

Miles  McMillan,  the  third  victim  of  martial  law,  was 
a  recent  arrival  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  when  the  riots  oc¬ 
curred.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  labor  organizations 
and  was  a  quite  inoffensive  man,  who  attended  strictly  to 
his  own  business.  The  dragnet  caught  him  on  one  of  its 
rounds,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  “bull-pen,”  where 
he  contracted  a  fever,  which  developed  into  pneumonia, 
caused  from  exposure,  being  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  wet 
hay,  with  wet  blankets  for  a  covering,  as  the  roof  of  the 
pen  leaked  like  a  sieve. 

Five  reliable  witnesses  of  Wardner  made  affidavits 
that  he  was  at  his  lodging  house,  two  miles  distant  from  the 
mill,  when  the  explosion  occurred,  but  these  had  no  effect 
on  the  officials.  His  system  was  so  filled  with  the  impur¬ 
ities  arising  from  this  pestilent  prison  pen  that  pneumonia 
found  him  an  easy  victim.  He  was  in  no  condition  to 
fight  this  dread  disease,  which  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  so  often  proves  fatal  in  a  mountain  region,  and 
Miles  McMillan  succumbed,  although  a  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous  man  of  26  years,  and  went  to  join  the  innumerable 
throng,  another  victim  of  the  capitalistic  inquisition  in 
Idaho. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 


THE  TUNUELS. 

After  the  escape  of  the  eight  indicted  men  from  the 
“bull-pen”  on  that  dark  August  night,  the  remaining  pris¬ 
oners  heard  reports  that  they  were  indicted.  The  counsel 
for  the  defense  demanded  of  the  State  authorities  the 
names  of  those  who  were  indicted  and  upon  what  charges, 
but  this  information  was  denied  them. 

The  prisoners  concluded  to  dig  a  tunnel,  and  after 
learning  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  ac¬ 
cused,  if  they  were  serious  charges,  knowing  that  thy  could 
not  get  a  fair  trial  under  martial  law,  they  would  make 
their  escape  through  the  tunnel  already  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

Of  the  180  men  imprisoned  in  this  corral,  only  twelve 
of  their  number  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  tunnel.  The 
captain  of  the  tunnel  gang  sank  a  shaft  six  feet  deep  under 
his  bunk,  then  they  “drifted”  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  the  officers’  commissary.  They  calculated  that 
when  the  time  come  to  take  to  the  hills  the  commissary 
would  he  a  good  point  to  start  from,  as  United  States  army 
officers  are  very  well  provided  for,  even  if  the  $13  a  month 
men  are  fed  on  “embalmed  beef”  and  hard  tack. 

This  tunnel  was  about  seventy-five  feet  long  and  thirty 
inches  in  diameter.  The  roof  was  oval  to  prevent  its  cav¬ 
ing  in.  The  workers  had  to  back  out  of  the  tunnel,  as  it 
was  not  large  enough  for  them  to  turn  around  in.  The 
only  tools  the  workers  possessed  were  a  small  pressed  iron 
shovel,  an  iron  cook  spoon,  purloined  from  the  kitchen,  a 
butcher  knife,  secured  from  the  same  place,  one  hatchet, 
some  shovels  which  were  whittled  out  of  boards  taken  from 
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their  bunks,  two  scrapers,  also  made  of  wood,  one  with  a 
handle  four  feel  long,  and  the  other  ten,  and  used  to  draw 
the  dirt  out  of  the  tunnels.  One  small  maccaroni  box  set 
on  runners,  with  the  cook’s  clothes  line  attached,  a  piece 
at  each  end,  to  draw  it  in  and  out,  and  a  lamp  which  they 
had  stolen  from  the  culinary  department,  were  also  useful 
utensils. 

They  deposited  the  dirt  from  the  tunnel  underneath 
their  bunks.  The  schemes  they  had  to  concoct  to  keep  this 
lamp  replenished,  trimmed  and  burning  were  no  small  part 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  perform  all  the  work 
about  the  prison.  They  were  detailed  for  service  alpha¬ 
betically,  and  as  but  a  few  of  them  knew  of  the  tunnel,  it 
would  be  only  when  some  of  the  tunnel  gang  were  called 
upon  to  assist  old  Johnson,  the  cook,  in  the  kitchen,  that 
the  supply  of  coal  oil  to  replenish  the  lamp  could  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

It  would  therefore  be  days  together  when  they  would 
be  in  total  darkness,  and  as  a  consequence  the  tunnel  did 
not  progress  very  rapidly.  The  only  things  they  had  to 
put  the  oil  in  were  half-pint  whisky  flasks.  While  part  of 
the  gang  would  work  in  the  tunnel,  the  rest  would  enter¬ 
tain  the  guards  and  officers  with  tales  of  life  in  the  mining 
camps  of  the  “Wild  and  Woolly  West,”  and  the  guards  and 
officers  in  turn  would  relate  to  the  prisoners  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  battles  of  our  late  war  with  Spain.  According 
to  their  version,  they  should  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their 
share  in  the  fray. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  pastimes  used  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  officers  and  guards  from  the  tunnel  was 
gambling.  Many  of  the  Western  miners  are  blooded  game¬ 
sters,  and  will  bet  on  the  high  card  at  the  least  provocation. 
There  was  plenty  of  money  among  the  prisoners,  there  be¬ 
ing  as  much  as  $27,000  in  the  “bull-pen”  at  one  time,  and 
there  was  some  tall  betting,  and  many  were  the  dollars  the 
prisoners  won  from  Uncle  Sam’s  brass-buttoned  gentry. 

One  miner  said  he  made  more  money  gambling  in  the 
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three  months  he  was  in  the  “bull-pen”  than  he  had  in  three 
years  of  mining,  as  he  had  free  grub  and  lodging  and  no 
opportunity  to  spend  his  money.  The  betting,  many  times, 
ran  up  into  the  thousands  of  dollars,  and  larger  sums  of 
money  changed  hands  over  the  little  pine  tables  in  this  hell 
hole  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  between  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  army  and  the  prisoners,  than  ever  did 
over  the  velvet-covered  tables  in  the  gilded  gambling  hellk 
of  the  camps  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  which  are  noted  far 
and  wide  for  the  devotees  of  the  gambling  table. 

After  an  army  pay-day  there  would  be  all-night  ses¬ 
sions  held,  as  the  soldiers  would  fall  over  themselves  in 
their  endeavors  to  double  or  treble  their  salary  of  $13, 
which  would  last  on  an  average  about  thirteen  minutes.  If 
Mr.  Soldier  had  a  turn  of  luck  he  might  amuse  himself 
thirty  minutes. 

But  the  most  of  the  gambling  was  with  the  officers., 
from  whom  the  prisoners  won  the  largest  per  cent,  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  dollars.  The  majority  of  the  officers  are  “game,” 
and  gambling  is  one  of  their  favorite  pastimes.  It  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  outgrowth  of  the  system  which  promotes  idleness 
among  these  myrmidons  of  the  republic  composed  of  free 
and  enlightened  people. 

The  captain  of  the  tunnel  crew,  L.  J.  Simpkins,  the 
electrician,  had  been  employed  by  the  “Old  Jonah”  Com¬ 
pany  for  years.  After  the  authorities  lighted  the  prison 
and  military  camp  with  electricity,  it  was  Simpkins  duty 
to  take  care  of  the  lights.  It  was  on  one  of  his  rounds 
through  the  grounds  that  he  made  his  calculations  of  the 
direction  and  distance  which  a  tunnel  would  have  to  be 
driven  for  the  prisoners  to  gain  their  liberty.  There  was  a 
clump  of  wild  gooseberry  bushes,  which  grew  near  the  “Old 
Jonah”  Company’s  flume,  that  he  decided  would  make  a 
good  place  of  concealment  for  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  On 
one  of  his  trips  he  ran  across  a  piece  of  heavy  electric  wire, 
which  he  managed  to  get  into  the  “bull-pen”  by  bribing 
the  guards.  This  valuable  find  when  braided  made  a  good, 
strong  instrument,  which  was  used  to  push  from  the  roof  of 
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the  tunnel  to  the  surface  about  three  feet,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  fresh  air.  The  air  was  so  foul  at  times  that  the  light 
would  not  burn.  The  tunnel  was  nearly  completed  when  it 
came  the  tunnel  captain’s  turn  to  help  the  cook,  and  during 
his  absence  on  that  day  the  balance  concluded  that  they 
would  exercise  a  little,  besides  they  were  anxious  to  know 
how  many  feet  of  tunnel  lay  between  them  and  liberty.  So 
the  lieutenant  of  the  gang,  Hughie  McElvaney,  who  was 
also  the  drill  master  of  the  Awkward  Squad,  whittled  out 
a  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  stationed  some  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates  at  the  knot  holes  in  the  “bull-pen”  and  another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  hold  one  end  of  the  rope  that  was 
to  be  the  signal  when  the  men  at  the  knot  holes  would  see 
the  stick  which  he  proposed  to  push  to  the  surface  from 
the  tunnel. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  McElvaney  crawled 
into  the  tunnel  with  his  pointed  stick  and  the  other  end  of 
the  rope.  When  he  reached  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel 
he  proceeded  to  push  the  stick  to  the  surface,  and  he  pushed 
and  prodded  away  awaiting  the  signal  from  the  men  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rope,  but  alas!  it  came  not.  “The  best 
laid  plans  o’  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agla.” 

This  reconnoitering  expendition  occurred  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  August  afternoon,  when  the  soldiers  were  lounging 
on  the  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canteen.  Suddenly,  one 
one  of  them  jumped  up,  shouting: 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  bitten  by  a  snake.” 

All  hands  rushed  to  the  spot  to  be  in  at  the  death  of 
the  reptile  that  had  stung  their  comrade,  but  not  so  much  as 
a  bit  of  a  bumble  bee  could  be  found.  It  had  been  the  point 
of  the  Scotch  laddie’s  stick  which  had  stuck  the  lounger  in 
the  ribs,  and  Hughie,  not  aware  of  the  hornets’  nest  he  had 
run  into,  kept  prodding.  When  it  reached  the  surface,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  impede  its  progress,  he  kept  wobbling 
it  around  to  make  the  hole  large  enough  for  the  air  to  come 
in,  and  pushed  it  up  full  length  so  that  the  boys  would  be 
sure  to  see  it.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  frantic 
jerks  of  the  rope,  which  was  tied  to  Hughie’s  leg  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  tunnel,  was  the  equally  frantic  pull  on  the 
stick,  to  which  Hughie  hung  like  grim  death.  His  efforts 
were  of  no  avail.  The  soldiers  had  spied  the  stick  and  had 
pulled  it  to  the  surface,  and  our  Scotch  laddie  had  to  make 
tracks  to  the  “bull-pen.” 

Imagine  the  knot-hole  gazers’  consternation  on  behold¬ 
ing  Hughie’s  stick  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  Hy  this 
time  Captain  “Weyler”  had  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  soldiers  to  shoot  into  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  discovery. 

Jock  Hazelton  said  that  when,  from  his  observation 
knot  hole  he  saw  Captain  “Weyler,”  his  lieutenants  and  the 
soldiers,  armed  with  picks  and  shovels,  searching  for  the 
tunnel,  that  it  was  one  of  the  funniest  sights  in  the  world 
to  see  Captain  “Weyler,”  a  short,  rather  heavy-set  man, 
balancing  himself  on  a  camp  stool  with  a  triangle  and  a 
blumb  bob,  trying  to  locate  the  hole  from  which  the  stick 
had  been  drawn. 

Jock  said  it  reminded  him  of  some  of  the  scenes  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  exciting  days  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes 
gold  stampede,  when  there  would  be  a  report  of  a  rich 
find,  and  everyone  would  rush  to  the  scene  of  discovery. 
The  men  in  their  haste  to  secure  the  hidden  treasure  would 
make  the  rocks  and  earth  fly  equal  to  a  new  steam  shovel. 

After  digging  some  time  they  found  the  tunnel,  and 
sent  two  soldiers  through,  and,  of  course,  they  came  out 
under  Simpkins’  hunk. 

Simpkins  said  that  if  the  whole  160  men  in  the  “bull¬ 
pen”  were  going  to  he  hanged  for  this  deed,  he  would  have 
had  to  laugh  at  the  figure  Hughie  presented  when  he 
rushed  into  the  kitchen,  right  past  the  guard,  covered  with 
clay,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  and  his  face  as  white  as  if 
he  had  seen  his  grandmother’s  ghost,  and  exclaimed : 

“Weel,  now,  Cap’n,  the  jig’s  up,  and  the  gude  Lord 
kens  what  they’ll  do  wi’  us  now.  I  was  a-pokin’  me  stick 
up,  and  the  divils  grabbed  it,  and  the  by’s  a-yankin’  on 
me  legs  te’l  a  thought  a  was  split  in  twain.” 

The  Captain  did  all  in  his  power  to  quiet  the  excited 
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Scotchman,  and  told  them  all  that  they  could  do  now  was 
to  lay  quiet  and  wait  developments.  The  other  members 
of  the  tunnel  gang  and  those  who  had  their  eyes  glued  to 
the  knot  holes,  watching  the  tunnel  hunt  in  the  stockade, 
had  business  in  other  parts  of  the  “bull-pen”  about  the 
time  they  saw  the  two  soldiers  drop  into  the  tunnel. 

Captain  Edwards,  or  “Weyler  No.  3,”  came  into  the 
“bull-pen”  and  asked  Simpkins  who  had  dug,  the  tunnel. 
Simpkins  pleaded  ignorance,  and  “Weyler”  informed  him 
that  he  would  attend  to  his  case  in  the  morning.  When 
morning  arrived  “Weyler,”  accompanied  by  two  guards, 
entered  the  “bull-pen”  and  ordered  Simpkins  to  follow 
him.  When  they  reached  the  stockade  “Weyler”  handed 
a  shovel  to  Simpkins  and  ordered  him  to  dig  a  ditch. 
Simpkins  replied  that  he  would  not  do  it.  Whereupon 
“Weyler”  ordered  him  to  “Stand,  attention.”  Simpkins 
replied:  “Em  none  of  your  $13  a  month  men.  I  do  not 
understand  your  orders.” 

“Weyler”  ordered:  “Stand  erect,  throw  your  head 
up,  drop  your  hands  to  your  sides.”  Turning  to  the  guard 
he  said :  “If  that  man  moves  out  of  his  tracks  shoot  him.” 

Then  he  called  two  more  guards,  and,  returning  to 
the  “bull-pen”  brought  out  Buck  Bobinson,  Henry  Mar- 
rona,  Louis  Anderson  and  John  Johnson.  He  handed  a 
shovel  to  Robinson  and  ordered  him  to  work.  Robinson 
replied : 

“I  hain’t  feeling  very  well,  and  I  guess  I  won’t  work 
this  morning.” 

He  was  then  ordered  to  stand  in  line  five  paces  from 
Simpkins. 

The  order  was  repeated  to  Marrona,  who  replied : 

“No,  my  Captain,  no  worka,  I  no  worka.” 

He  was  also  stood  in  line. 

Next  Louis  Anderson  was  ordered  to  dig  a  ditch,  but 
he  replied :  “No ;  I  t’ank  I  no  work.”  He,  too,  was  stood 
in  line. 

During  “Weyler’s”  conference  with  Anderson,  Simp¬ 
kins  had  caught  Johnson’s  eye,  and  gave  him  the  wink, 
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which  was  understood,  and  before  “Weyler  Ho.  3”  could 
order  Johnson  to  work,  he  said:  “I  t’ank  I  no  work, 
either.”  He  was  next  placed  in  line. 

The  plan  of  digging  a  ditch  eight  feet  deep  around 
the  entire  “bull-pen”  was  inaugurated  by  “Weyler”  for  two 
reasons,  one  as  a  punishment  to  the  men  for  digging  the 
tunnel,  and  the  other  to  prevent  any  more  tunneling  out. 
“Weyler”  then  sent  guards  back  to  the  “bull-pen”  to  bring 
out  five  more,  who  were  also  ordered  to  dig  the  ditch,  but 
they  refused  and  were  stood  in  line.  This  performance 
was  repeated  until  the  entire  prison  force  were  brought  out, 
and  were  compelled  to  stand  in  the  broiling  August  sun 
from  8  :30  A.  M.  until  5  P.  M.,  not  being  even  allowed  to 
answer  the  calls  of  nature. 

They  were  under  guards  who  had  been  ordered  by 
“Weyler”  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  stepped  out  of  line. 
One  man  who  was  ill  with  dysentery  could  not  endure  this 
punishment,  and  fell  in  his  tracks. 

This  case  was  reported  to  “Weyler,”  but  the  cowardly 
cur  did  not  dare  to  enforce  his  orders  to  shoot,  and  replied : 
“Let  the  brute  lie  there.” 

At  5  o’clock  they  were  filed  back  to  the  prison,  from 
which  the  straw  and  bedding  had  been  taken  during  their 
absence. 

After  their  punishment  of  eight  and  one-half  hours 
without  food  or  water,  they  were  given  nothing  to  eat  until 
9  o’clock  the  next  day,  when  “Weyler”  ordered  them  given 
one-half  a  loaf  of  bread  twice  a  day  and  water. 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  days  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  have  a  little  regard  for  humanity,  set  up  such 
a  howl  of  indignation  throughout  the  [Northwest  that  the 
officials  became  alarmed,  and  their  bedding  was  returned 
to  them  and  they  were  given  the  regular  prison  rations, 
with  the  exception  of  Simpkins  and  McElvaney,  who  were 
brought  to  Wallace  and  placed  in  the  county  jail.  Simp¬ 
kins  was  put  ten  days  on  bread  and  water  and  in  a  steel 
cell,  without  any  bedding,  and  was  kept  thirty  days  in 
solitary  confinement ;  afterwards  he  was  imprisoned  thirty 
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days  longer  in  the  jail  on  the  regular  prison  rations,  and 
allowed  to  mingle  with  the  other  prisoners.  This  was  the 
man  whose  only  offense  was  that  he  had  invented  a  valuable 
water  wheel,  which  the  company  wanted  him  to  sell  cheap 
and  had  therefore  thrown  him  into  jail  to  force  him  to 
do  so. 

McElvaney  was  imprisoned  sixty  days  in  the  county 
jail  on  the  regular  prison  fare. 

About  fifteen  of  the  prisoners,  while  meditating  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  in  general,  and  prison  life  in  particular, 
concluded  they  would  dig  another  tunnel. 

They  started  in  at  the  corner  of  the  bunk  house,  sink¬ 
ing  five  feet  then  drifting  twenty-five  feet  to  the  store 
room,  raising  and  digging  an  open  ditch  under  the  building 
for  twenty-five  feet  further  until  it  would  only  take  five 
minutes’  work  to  gain  their  liberty.  The  reason  for  coming 
to  the  surface  under  the  two  buildings  was  to  get  air,  as 
there  was  no  means  of  ventilating  the  tunnel. 

Everything  being  now  completed,  they  awaited  de¬ 
velopments  and  a  dark  night.  Imagine  their  surprise  on 
beholding  a  procession,  headed  by  Deputy  Butts,  whom  the 
prisoners  called  “Durrant,”  “Weyler,”  Governor  “Stepan- 
fetchit’s”  man  “Friday,”  “Hugh  Fraud”  and  a  number  of 
soldiers,  armed  with  lanterns,  who  marched  directly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  in  the  corner  of  the  bunk  house. 

The  prisoners’  consternation  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
State  authorities  upon  their  discovery  of  the  “bull-pen”  de¬ 
livery  on  that  August  night  a  few  weeks  previous,  when 
eight  men  who  had  been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  for 
murder  and  arson  escaped  with  the  assistance  of  an  army 
officer,  whose  sworn  duty  it  was  to  guard  them. 

The  discovery  of  tunnel  Ho.  2  was  made  known  by  a 
prisoner  who  had  been  released,  and  who  thought  lie  would 
celebrate  after  his  long  imprisonment.  When  under  the 
influence  of  the  celebrating  article  he  happened  to  drop  a 
word  about  the  tunnel,  and  one  of  man  “Friday’s”  deputies 
pumped  the  whole  plan  out  of  him  and  reported  to  his 
master. 
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The  discovery  was  a  great  misfortune,  as  its  construe 
tion  had  been  managed  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  As  a 
result,  four  guards  were  kept  in  the  prison  night  and  day 
to  watch  and  see  that  there  were  no  more  tunnels  dug,  while 
their  superior  officers  whiled  away  the  tedious  hours  in 
gambling  with  those  of  the  prisoners  who  had  money. 

About  November  1  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  de¬ 
manded  that  they  either  be  brought  to  trial  or  released. 
The  civil  authorities  informed  the  counsel  that  they  had 
no  charges  against  the  men.  Their  release  was  then  de¬ 
manded  of  the  military  authorities. 

“Weyler”  informed  Colonel  Reddy  that  he  would  re* 
lease  them  when  they  had  performed  two  days’  work.  The 
prisoners  did  this  upon  the  advice  of  Colonel  Reddy  as 
being  the  quickest  way  to  obtain  their  release. 

“Weyler,”  the  brass-buttoned  tyrant,  who  owed  not 
only  his  education  but  his  support  in  idleness  for  thirty 
years  to  the  taxpayers  of  America,  compelled  these  men, 
against  whom  there  were  no  criminal  charges,  to  work  two 
days  in  order  to  gain  their  freedom,  simply  because  they 
were  in  his  power,  and  that  power  backed  by  the  bayonets 
in  the  hands  of  United  States  soldiers. 

Some  of  them  were  set  to  digging  a  ditch  five  feet 
deep,  while  others  followed  after  and  filled  it  up  again. 
These  acts  were  perpetrated  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  of  this  free  republic  at  the  instigation  of  the 
moneyed  mine-owners,  who  owe  their  prosperous  condition 
to  no  other  source  than  the  labors  of  the  miners  whom  they 
have  tried  to  crush.  This  condition  of  affairs  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  liberty  loving  people  who  value  life  and  lib¬ 
erty  above  mammon.  The  working  people  of  this  land 
must  become  a  unit  on  this  subject  of  the  oppression  of  the 
masses  by  the  money  classes.  The  working  people  must 
show  a  united  and  unbroken  front.  As  the  immortal  Sam 
Adams  once  said:  “We  must  hang  together,  or  hang  sep¬ 
arately.”  It  is  so  with  the  working  people.  The  most  pro¬ 
found  thinkers  do  not  agree  with  Samuel  Gompers  and 
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other  labor  leaders,  who  think  labor  organizations  should 
keep  out.  of  politics. 

By  going  into  politics,  “tooth  and  toe  nail,”  is  their 
only  salvation.  By  standing  together  they  can  select  every 
official,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  down  to 
the  Justice  of  Peace,  in  the  smallest  precinct  in  America. 
But  there  must  he  no  internal  dissensions,  as  that  grand 
old  motto,  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,”  applies  to 
labor  organizations  as  well  as  to  nations. 
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Chapter  XXV. 

THE  MORRO  CASTLE  OF  THE  CCETJR  D’ALEHES. 

The  new  mill  of  the  “Old  Jonah”  Company,  built  to 
replace  the  one  destroyed  on  April  29th,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  claimed  was  worth  $250,000,  hut  which  the  assessor’s 
books  show  was  assessed  for  $54,000,  was  rebuilt  in  just 
sixty  days  and  ready  to  resume  operations.  Mechanics 
claim  that  this  mill,  which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  could  not  have  been  built  in  three  times  sixty  days 
unless  the  plans  for  the  machinery  and  building  had  been 
drafted  prior  to  April  29th,  1899. 

On  it  is  a  block  house  made  of  solid  wood,  twenty-four 
inches  thick,  cased  with  boiler  iron,  and  it  has  port  holes 
for  both  small  arms  and  Gatling  guns. 

This  new  addition  to  the  arsenals  and  fortified  points 
of  the  world  is  third  in  order,  the  others  being  Hew  York 
Harbor  and  Gibraltar.  This  Morro  castle  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  fortified  with  one  Gatling  gun  and  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  Winchester  repeating  rifles,  and  1,000  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

“Frisky”  informs  the  public  that  this  was  erected 
for  defensive  purposes.  What  guarantee  has  the  public 
that  it  was  not  erected  for  offensive  purposes  as  well  ?  What 
right  has  this  moneyed  power  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  free  soil 
of  America  and  arm  it  with  the  munitions  of  modern  war¬ 
fare?  If  this  company  can  erect  arsenals  and  forts,  why 
cannot  anybody  else  do  the  same,  until  the  country  is 
turned  backward  to  the  days  of  the  walled  castles  of  the 
Barons  of  old  ?  What  is  to  hinder  “Barney  Bradbury”  and 
“Frisky”  from  reducing  wages  and  pointing  to  the  cannon 
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on  Moro  Castle  as  a  persuader  to  enforce  their  orders? 
What  is  to  hinder  them  from  overawing  and  coercing  the 
whole  community,  under  threat  of  storming  the  country 
with  grape  and  cannister?  Should  the  laboring  people 
erect  a  fort  and  supply  it  with  guns  and  batteries,  they 
would  suffer  the  fate  of  armed  invaders.  Must  the  labor¬ 
ing  people  depend  upon  this  corporation  for  an  interpret 
tation  of  what  constitutes  civil  liberty?  Must  the  people 
repudiate  the  lawful  constituted  authorities  and  rely  upon 
the  honesty  of  greedy,  grasping  corporations  ?  They  claim 
the  block  house  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  against  dynamiters,  hut  who  knows  for  what  purpose 
it  was  erected  ?  It  stands  there  a  living  monument  to  the 
repudiation  of  government,  both  civil  and  military.  It 
is  an  open  challenge  to  all  restraint,  whether  lawful  of 
otherwise,  and  can  as  well  be  turned  against  lawful  au¬ 
thorities  as  against  armed  rioters.  “Frisky”  stands  be¬ 
hind  the  guns,  as  the  sole  judge  of  the  emergency  that  shall 
justify  their  use.  This  is  a  dangerous  power  to  entrust  to 
a  corporation  who  have  no  interest  in  the  country  except 
the  dollars  they  can  take  out  of  it. 

While  it  is  wrong  for  workingmen  to  arm  themselves, 
the  argument  should  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  “Old 
donah”  Company.  If  the  argument  of  self-defense  is  set 
up  as  an  excuse  for  erecting  this  block  house,  it  furnishes 
the  same  excuse  for  others  to  do  the  same. 

“If  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts  were 
given  to  redeem  the  world  from  error,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  arsenals  and  forts.” 
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Chapter  XXVI. 

AX  EPITOME  OF  CHARACTERS. 


The  Government  placed  the  Coenr  d’Alene  Indians 
in  1878  on  the  present  reservation,  which  contains  400,000 
acres.  There  are  500  Indians  belonging  to  the  nation,  and 
they  have  neither  increased  nor  diminished  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  among  them  still  live  Louise  Sihone’s  two  sons, 
Eleetfoot  and  Redwing. 

In  driving  out  in  November,  1899,  to  De  Smet  Mis¬ 
sion,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Tekoa,  Washington, 
the  nearest  point  on  the  line  of  railroad,  and  one  and  one 
half  miles  from  the  Idaho  line  to  the  reservation,  a  young 
Irish  American,  Bernie  McLoughlin,  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  was  the  driver. 

Bernie  in  his  droll  manner  gave  the  writer  many  items 
of  interest  in  regard  to  the  Indians  and  their  mode  of  life. 

As  one  rises  with  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  the  graceful 
undulation  of  the  alternating  hills  and  dales  contrasts  ad¬ 
mirably  with  the  waving  line  of  pines  which  cover  the 
mountains  in  the  distance,  or  the  willows  which  mark  the 
course  of  each  small  stream.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
not  unlike  the  billows  of  a  vast  ocean,  suddenly  arrested  in 
its  flow  and  converted  into  solid  earth.  The  air  is  pure 
and  bracing.  The  cattle  roam  “on  a  thousand  hills,”  while 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  could  be  seen  acre  upon  acre 
of  stubble,  which  a  month  before  were  fields  of  waving 
grain  and  from  which  had  been  harvested  many  thousands 
of  bushels  of  cereals.  On  the  way  out  to  the  Mission  we 
met  thirty-seven  wagons  loaded  with  grain,  on  their  way 
to  the  warehouses  at  Tekoa.  The  majority  of  the  drivers 
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were  squaws,  while  the  bucks,  the  lazy  rascals,  sat  cross- 
legged  smoking  their  pipes  with  ease.  All  the  civilizing 
agencies  have  never  been  able  to  teach  the  Horth  American 
Indian  that  he  should  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
instead  of  his  womankind,  who  are,  in  most  cases,  still  the 
“hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.”  We  saw  many 
women  plowing,  gathering  vegetables  and  hauling  wood. 

There  are  one  hundred  pupils  attending  school  at  the 
Mission.  The  girls’  school  is  presided  over  by  seven  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity,  while  the  boys’  school  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  three  priests  and  seven  laymen. 

These  young  people  are  fast  acquiring  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  English  language,  and  as  a  race  are  rapidly 
learning  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization. 

They  own  farms  in  severalty,  and  are  self-supporting, 
and  are  the  most  prosperous  tribe  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  Indian  families  have  each  two  homes,  one  on 
their  ranch,  called  week-day  home,  and  another  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  known  as  their  Sunday  home,  to  which  they  return  on 
Saturday  night  in  order  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
church.  Their  homes  are  very  comfortably  furnished, 
many  of  them  containing  musical  instruments.  Chief  Sal- 
tese  has  the  finest  home  at  He  Smet  Mission,  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  including  bath  room,  fine  heating  ar¬ 
rangements  and  elaborate  hangings,  the  windows  being  par¬ 
ticularly  well  decorated  with  a  shade  next  to  the  window, 
then  lace  curtains,  heavy  chenille  portieres  and  a  gilt  1am- 
berquin  on  top  of  the  latter.  As  the  chief  was  not  a  very 
cleanly  looking  personage,  I  inquired  of  Bernie  “if  he 
frequently  used  his  bath  tub  ?”  Bernie  replied :  “Oh,  yes, 
he  uses  it,  but  not  to  wash  in.  He  rolls  himself  up  in  his 
blankets  and  sleeps  in  it.” 

The  have  all  improved  farming  implements,  fine 
wagons  and  carriages,  and  horses  galore.  They  have  a 
very  good  opinion  of  their  position. 

In  passing  their  teams  on  the  reservation  it  was  no¬ 
ticeable  that  they  never  gave  a  part  of  the  road,  but  kept 
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straight  ahead,  and  we  had  to  drive  around  them.  The 
youthful  Jehu  was  asked  “why  such  was  the  case/’  and  he 
replied  that  he  allowed  it  was  a  sort  of  a  “monarch  of  all' 
you  survey”  racket.  At  all  events,  the  jeams  we  met  after 
crossing  the  line  turned  out  and  gave  us  part  of  the  high¬ 
way. 

Father  Joset  has  now  reached  his  ninetieth  year,  but 
his  faculties  have  become  impaired  and  he  is  in  his  second 
childhood,  and  he  still  lives  near  the  scene  of  his  minis¬ 
terial  labors,  covering  more  than  half  a  century,  among 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  Indians. 

Chief  Saltese,  in  recalling  the  life  of  the  aged  pa¬ 
triarch,  Father  Joset,  said:  “His  life  was  that  of  a  tender 
father,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  and  settled  their 
difficulties  and  strengthened  their  faith,  and  they  in  return 
loved  him  with  all  their  hearts.” 

While  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  have  imbibed  many  of  the 
good  traits  of  the  white  man,  he  has  also  absorbed  many  of 
his  vices  as  well.  He  smokes  and  chews  tobacco,  drinks 
“fire-water”  whenever  he  can  get  it,  which  is  not  as  often 
as  he  could  wish.  The  Government  imposes  a  severe  penal¬ 
ty  for  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  yet  there  is  hardly  a 
term  of  United  States  Court  held  without  ona  or  more 
white  men  being  tried  for  selling  intoxicants  to  them. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  religious  influences  of  the  priests,  liquor 
and  its  companions,  sickness  and  evil,  will  eventually  ac¬ 
complish  the  extermination  of  the  red  men  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes. 

The  time  of  year  the  Indians  may  be  truly  said  to  en¬ 
joy  life  is  when  they  go  on  their  annual  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  trips.  Away  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  far  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  the  white  men,  where  deer,1  elk  and  bear 
abound,  and  where  the  mountain  rivulets  still  contain  the 
speckled  beauties  that  they  love,  then,  and  then  only,  can 
the  red  man  be  said  to  be  truly  happy. 

This  is  the  beau  ideal  of  Indian  life,  uncontaminated 
by  the  gross  evils  which  assail  him  while  near  civilization. 
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Mr.  Pritchard  and  his  good  wife  still  live  at  Murray, 
where  Mrs.  Pritchard  runs  a  restaurant,  but,  I  am  glad  to 
record  that  the  Evolution  gold  lead,  Mr.  Pritchard’s  first 
location  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  made  twenty  years  ago,  and 
upon  which  little  more  than  assessment  work  has  been  done 
from  year  to  year,  has  developed  into  a  rich  silver  and  lead 
proposition. 

On  November  24th,  1899,  the  men  employed  to  do 
the  yearly  assessment  work,  struck  a  fine  body  of  galena. 
Mr.  Pritchard  is  about  to  sell  this  claim  for  $50,000, 
enough  to  secure  for  this  worthy  couple  a  competency  in 
their  old  age. 

“Uncle  Bill”  resides  on  his  ranch  in  the  valley,  four 
miles  below  Wallace.  ITe  laid  out  a  townsite,  naming  it 
Oshurn,  and  built  a  large  hotel  and  town  hall,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
country. 

The  only  race  track  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  is  on  his 
ranch.  In  the  winter,  when  the  sleighing  is  good,  “Uncle 
Bill”  gives  sleigh-ride  halls  and  suppers,  to  which  crowds 
come  miles  to  attend.  In  the  summer  people  go  on  their 
.wheels,  in  carriages  and  on  trains  to  partake  of  “Aunty 
Osburn’s  famous  Sunday  chicken  dinners. 

David  still  encumbers  the  earth,  and  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Mushroom  Mining  Men’s  Association, 
who  dictate  the  wages  and  conditions  under  which  the 
miners  earn  the  means  to  support  their  wives  and  families. 
He  is  only  a  sample  of  a  large  element  in  that  association, 
which  was  enabled  to  have  the  civil  laws  punishing  seduc¬ 
tion  set  aside  and  a  hireling  soldiery  put  under  his  com¬ 
mands  by  the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  decent  people  of  this  district 
are  up  in  arms  against  a  policy  which  gives  such  monsters 
as  well  as  negro  troops,  who  would  he  lynched  down  South 
for  what  they  did  unpunished  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  free 
rein. 

Katherine,  David’s  victim,  is  dead. 

“Uncle  Henry’s”  career  is  of  short  duration,  as  a  cor- 
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poration  has  its  tentacles  outstretched,  and  ere  long  will 
embrace  him  in  their  merciless  grasp. 

The  little  corner  grocery  will  be  no  more.  Then,  no 
more  the  cronies  will  gather  to  disbuss  the  weather,  the 
gold  standard  and  current  events  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  at 
“Uncle  Henry’s.” 

Edward  Boyce  lives  in  Denver,  Colorado,  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  “The  Miners’  Magazine,”  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  He  bids  fair 
to  be  again  elected  to  the  presidential  chair  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  served  so  long  and  faithfully. 

Klondike  remained  in  the  locality  for  eight  weeks 
after  the  declaration  of  martial  law  and  the  "arrival  of  the 
troops.  The  dragnet  had  been  spread,  and  its  meshes  had 
caught  men  of  all  characters  and  conditions,  many  of  whom 
were  not  in  the  country  on  the  day  of  the  riots.  Yet,  Klon¬ 
dike,  with  his  conspicuous  figure,  roamed  at  will. 

His  liberty  was  not  in  jeopardy;  he  had  too  many 
friends  at  court. 

If  the  authorities  had  wanted  the  leader  of  the  riot¬ 
ers,  why  was  not  the  conductor  of  the  “Dynamite  Ex¬ 
press,”  who  went  in  company  with  Klondike  to  the  O.  B. 
&  H.  office  to  secure  orders  to  run  the  captured  Northern 
Pacific  train  over  a  foreign  line,  and  to  whom  Klondike 
exposed  his  features,  familiarly  calling  the  conductor 
George  in  the  presence  of  reliable  witnesses,  called  upon 
to  identify  this  man  ? 

*  The  reason  is  this :  The  authorities  arrested  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  “bull-pen,”  when  he 
sent  for  the  most  influential  member  of  the  three  M.’s  As¬ 
sociation  and  informed  him :  “If  you  mix  me  up  in  this 
affair  I’ll  tell  the  authorities  just  where  the  plot  orig¬ 
inated,  and  that  it  wasn’t  in  the  cabins  of  the  miners  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  but  in  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  three  M.’s  Association.” 

This  statement  brought  quick  returns. 

The  conductor  was  released  just  five  hours  after  being 
imprisoned,  and  was  never  called  upon  to  testify. 
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Why  was  not  “Old  Ironskey,”  who  was  a  member  of 
the  three  M.7s  Association,  and  at  whose  establishment 
Klondike  purchased  ammunition  for  Bodie  Bilks  gun, 
called  upon  to  identify  this  leader  ? 

Why  was  not  our  officious  “Uncle  Henry,77  who  claims 
to  have  recognized  Klondike  on  that  day,  asked  to  identify 
him  ? 

Why  was  the  engineer  of  the  train  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  twelve  days  in  the  capitalistic  hell  hole  at  Ward- 
ner,  where  he  suffered  as  only  a  refined,  conscientious,  hon¬ 
orable,  innocent  man  can  from  false  imprisonment,  and 
whom  the  authorities  tried  to  cajole  and  bribe  into  giving 
incriminating  testimony  against  members  of  the  Miners7 
Union  who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  three  M.7s 
Association,  because,  as  the  authorities  informed  him,  “his 
reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity  was  such  in  this  com¬ 
munity  that  his  testimony  would  offset  all  the  testimony 
given  by  all  the  Miners7  Union  men  on  Canyon  Creek? 
He  was  never  asked  if  he  could  identify  Klondike. 

There  is  but  one  solution  to  this  conundrum,  and  that 
is  the  three  M.7s  Association  did  not  dare  to  have  Klondike 
identified,  for  in  so  doing  they  would  implicate  themselves. 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks  Klondike  left  the 
country  unmolested,  and  when  last  heard  of  was  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  his  old  stamping  ground,  presumably  enjoying  the 
boodle  he  had  received  from  the  three  M.7s  Association  for 
his  services  in  the  attempt  to  disrupt  the  Miners7  Union  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes. 

Let  me  whisper  a  secret  to  the  reader.  The  Miners7 
Union  is  not  disorganized  by  any  means.  It  is  stronger 
than  ever,  but  most  of  the  miners  have  acquired  wisdom 
from  their  year  of  persecution,  and  now  when  asked  to 
sign  a  permit  or  join  the  Industrial  Union,  or  put  their 
names  to  a  petition  saying  they  have  enjoyed  their  persecu¬ 
tions  and  believe  that  the  State  and  military  authorities 
have  done  right  the  last  year,  they  do  this  to  hold  their  po¬ 
sitions. 

The  fact  that  they  are  compelled  to  become  members 
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of  the  Indus  trial  Union  in  order  to  earn  a  living  in  Sho¬ 
shone  County  does  not  keep  them  from  being  staunch  Min¬ 
ers’  Union  men  as  well.  Some  of  the  subtle  schemes  that 
were  practiced  on  “Frisky”  and  the^Old  Jonah”  Company 
are  being  enacted  on  Canyon  Creek  by  loyal  union  men, 
whom  the  authorities  presume  to  say  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  earn  a  living  in  Shoshone  County. 

The  following  petition  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  which  reads  as  follows: 

We,  the  undesigned  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  min¬ 
ing  district  of  Shoshone  County,  State  of  Idaho,  do  hereby 
most  respectfully  petition  you  as  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
allow  the  small  force  of  Federal  troops  to  remain  in  the 
quarters  prepared  for  and  occupied  by  them  at  the  town  of 
Osburn,  in  this  county,  for  as  long  a  term  as  the  Governor 
of  our  State  may  think  their  presence  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order,  and  we,  as  citizens  of  this 
district,  and  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  desire  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  our  approval  of  all  the  acts  that  have  been 
done  by  the  Governor  and  other  officials  of  our  State,  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  order  and  to  bring  criminals  to  justice. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  State  authorities  in  this  connection 
may  appear  to  people  at  a  distance  as  drastic  and  severe, 
but  we,  who  know  the  desperate  conditions  that  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  several  years  prior  to  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  last  May,  know  that  drastic  measures  were  necessary 
to  stop  a  band  of  conspirators,  who,  shielding  themselves 
behind  the  name  of  labor  organizations,  had  created  a  reign 
of  terror  and  tyranny  seldom  equaled  in  the  history  of  any 
community.  And  we  beg  to  state  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  officials,  assisted  by  the  military 
authorities  have  brought  peace  and  good  order  to  our  dis¬ 
trict  and  have  given  an  impetus  to  all  business  interests 
and  a  sense  of  safety  to  our  people,  which  is  highly  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  for  which  we  are  very  grateful.” 

The  above  petition  is  the  latest  indignity  offered  the 
working  men  of  this  district,  and  is  one  more  score  to  be 
settled  at  the  ballot  box  in  November,  1900. 
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Men  who  were  impolitic  enough  to  refuse  to  sign  this 
document  had  their  permits  revoked,  had  they  been  fortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  secure  one,  and  at  one  mine  the  company’s 
local  officials  signed  their  employees’  names,  250  in  num¬ 
ber,  to  the  petition  without  their  sanction. 

This  document  has  been  presented  to  Congress,  but  is 
it  a  “petition”  ? 

The  “bull-pen”  with  all  its  attending  evils  and  in 
which  all  the  barbarities  of  madigeval  times  have  been  re-en¬ 
acted,  is  no  more.  Out  of  the  1,200  men  who  were  at  Ward- 
ner  on  April  29th,  only  Paul  Corcoran,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  there,  has  been  brought  to  trial.  Besides  the 
ten  men,  Patrick  Francis  O’Donnell,  Dennis  O’Rourke, 
Mike  Malvey,  Henry  Maroney,  Edward  Abinola,  Louis 
Salla  John  Lucinetti,  Francis  Buttler,  Arthur  Wallace, 
Charles  Burris,  who  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Beatty  of 
the  Federal  court  to  serve  two  years  each  in  the  San  Quin¬ 
tan  penitentiary,  on  the  charge  of  interfering  with  the  XL 
S.  mail.  There  was  no  direct  testimony  in  any  of  these 
cases,  and  in  fact  the  mails  were  not  delayed  one  minute. 
These  sentences  were  “all  of  a  piece”  with  the  other  depre¬ 
dations  perpetrated  against  the  working  men  of  Shoshone 
County  under  the  reign  of  martial  law. 

The  remaining  inmates  of  the  “bull-pen”  were  released 
unconditionally  on  November  30th,  1899,  after  having 
been  imprisoned  six  months. 

The  “bull-pen”  has  been  torn  down  and  removed  to 
the  town  of  Osburn,  and  rebuilt  and  used  as  a  stable  for 
the  cavalry  horses  of  the  troops  stationed  there.  The  capi¬ 
talistic  clique  is  using  every  effort  to  have  a  permanent  mil¬ 
itary  post  established,  so  that  it  can  reduce  the  wages  at 
any  time  of  the  laboring  men  of  this  district.  If  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  made  the  slaves  of  the  capitalists,  the  bayonets 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  can  be  brought  into  play  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  acquiesce,  as  was  the  case  during  the  summer 
when  the  pump  men  of  “Tiger  Poorman”  mine  at  Burke 
were  allowed  to  work  without  permits,  when  every  other 
workman  in  or  about  the  mines  or  mills  of  Shoshone  Coun- 
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t y  were  compelled  to  procure  permission  from  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  earn  their  livelihood.  The  reason  given  was  that 
the  “Tiger  Poorman”  is  a  shaft  jnine,  and  if  it  filled  with 
water  it  would  be  destroyed. 

The  capitalists’  interests  must  be  protected  at  all  haz¬ 
ards.  Bodie  Bill  has  left  the  country,  and  whether  he  will 
ever  return  or  not  is  a  question. 

Martial  law  is  still  in  force  in  the  district. 

The  permit  system  is  still  in  vogue  in  Shoshone  Coun¬ 
ty,  Idaho,  and  the  working  men  of  the  district  must  humble 
their  manhood  to  the  hirelings  of  corporate  greed  for  the 
privilege  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  this,  the  richest  silver 
and  lead  mining  district  in  America. 

The  other  members  of  the  Three  M.’s  Association,  in¬ 
cluding  “Stepanfetchit,”  “Bulldozeum,”  “Friskey,”  “Fri¬ 
day”  and  “Fraud,”  and  the  smaller  fry  in  the  corporation 
push,  are  still  “in  the  saddle.”  And  why  not  ?.  Have  they 
not  the  Krag  J orgenson  rifles  behind  them  to  back  them  up, 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  troops,  which  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  taxpayers  in  this  free  republic  ?  The  Idaho 
State  officials  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  “Benedict  Ar¬ 
nolds,”  who  sold  their  honor  to  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

It  is  claimed  that  martial  law  was  not  constitutionally 
declared  in  Shoshone  County.  The  Governor  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Congressional  investigation  that  he  thought  his 
announcement  that  the  connty  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  equal  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Mr.  Crozier,  United  States  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Idaho,  who  was  a  witness  for  General  Merriam  and  the 
Governor,  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  men  in  the  “bull-pen”  was  illegal,  un¬ 
lawful  and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

He  further  testified  that  the  Governor  requested  him 
to  try  the  prisoners  in  trainload  lots  on  the  charge  of  ob¬ 
structing  the  United  States  mail. 

This  request,  coming  from  the  Governor,  was  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  mine  owners 
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of  Shoshone  County,  for  every  act  of  the  Governor  was  in 
compliance  with  their  wishes,  as  he  was  with  the  mine 
owners  and  their  attorneys  at  all  their  meetings. 
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Chapter  XXVII. 

JOCK’S  GOOD  FORTUNE  AND  HELEN’S 
PUNISHMENT. 

Shortly  after  the  New  Year,  1900,  Jock  Hazelton  sat 
reading  a  Denver  paper,  in  which  the  following  notice  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention. 

“Wanted,  to  know  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  heirs  of 

Mathew  Hazelton,  formerly  of - ,  Ohio,  something  of 

importance  to  communicate.  Address  Messrs.  Foley  &  Fo¬ 
ley,  Attorneys-at-law,  Denver,  Colo.” 

This  was  on  the  eve  of  Jock’s  departure  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  where  he  had  been  called  to  testify  before  the 
committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  Idaho 
labor  trouble.  He  at  once  decided  he  would  go  by  way  of 
Denver  and  answer  the  advertisement  in  person. 

Just  one  week  later,  a  friend  received  a  telegram, 
which  was  just  the  opposite  to  the  one  which  had  flashed 
over  the  wires  to  Mathew  Hazelton,  and  which  had  said 
the  mines  had  played  out;  that  the  stock  was  worthless. 
This  one  read,  “Father’s  mine  near  Denver  has  panned  out, 
stock’s  worth  quarter  of  a  million.  Will  write  particulars. 
J ock  Hazelton.” 

Jock  arrived  in  Washington  with  a  much  lighter  heart 
than  when  he  had  left  it  seven  years  ago,  when  Helen  Car- 
ruthers  had  refused  to  fulfill  the  vows  that  she  had  pledged 
and  had  sold  herself  to  an  old  man  for  gold  and  position. 
This  had  embittered  Jock’s  life,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  which  had  overshadowed  him. 

On  his  arrival  in  Washington  he  immediately  sought 
)ut  his  old  college  chum,  now  Congressman  Holbrook.  Dur- 
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ing  their  conversation  his  friend  asked  Jock  to  accompany 
him  to  a  social  function  the  following  evening. 

As  the  Congressman  and  our  hero  entered  the  drawing 
room  of  a  palatial  mansion  on  Massachusetts  avenue,  the 
first  person  to  whom  his  attention  was  attracted  was  Mrs. 
Phelps,  almost  regal  in  her  beauty.  At  her  side  was  Do¬ 
lores,  her  step-daughter,  with  her  glorious  eyes  and  pure 
Madonna-like  face. 

Jock  stood  spell-bound,  as  he  gazed  upon  these  two 
women,  one  in  her  matured  beauty,  and  the  other  in  her 
shy  budding  loveliness.  The  Congressman  touched  him  on 
the  arm,  saying :  “Come,  let  me  introduce  you  to  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Washington.  Jock  crossed  the  room 
to  meet  again  the  woman  whom  he  had  once  so  passionately 
loved  and  whose  treachery  had  nearly  ruined  his  life,  with¬ 
out  one  faster  heart-throb  than  if  the  woman  had  been  an 
entire  stranger.  The  Congressman  said :  “Mrs.  Phelps,  let 
me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Hazelton  of  Idaho.” 

For  a  moment  the  face  of  this  woman  of  the  world 
blanched,  then  a  flush  overspread  it  that  almost  transfig¬ 
ured  it.  It  seemed  to  Jock  as  he  gazed  into  that  face  that 
had  at  one  time  been  his  inspiration  and  whose  image  had 
caused  him  such  bitter  anguish,  that  he  had  never  beheld  so 
beautiful  a  being,  as  Helen  extended  her  hand  to  Jock, 
saying,  “Mr.  Hazelton  and  I  are  old  friends;  we  were 
schoolmates.” 

Then  turning  to  Dolores  she  said,  “This  is  Mr.  Hazeb 
ton,  Miss  Phelps/’  and  Dolores  Phelps  looked  into  the  face 
of  Jock  Hazelton,  and  the  whole  world  was  changed  for  her. 

Did  Helen  Phelps  have  no  presentiment  of  the  sorrow 
this  meeting  between  her  old  lover  and  her  dearly  beloved 
Dolores  would  cause  her  ? 

Three  years  previous  Judge  Phelps  had  died  sudden¬ 
ly,  leaving  his  fortune  and  daughter  to  Helen’s  care.  Helen 
had  tried  to  be  truly  sorry,  that  such  a  noble  life  had  been 
taken  and  for  a  while  she  suffered  the  pangs  of  regret  and 
remorse,  but  now  after  meeting  Jock  Hazelton  again,  she 
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experienced  a  wild  thankfulness  because  of  her  freedom, 
and  with  it  such  blessed  possibilities. 

Helen  and  Jock  met  frequently  and  the  renewal  of 
their  acquaintance  had  drifted  into  something  so  like  their 
former  intimacy  that  there  was  always  a  smile  in  her  eyes, 
because  of  the  hope  in  her  heart,  and  people  remarked, 
“How  beautiful  that  Mrs.  Phelps  is.” 

She  excelled  beyond  all  comparison  the  lovely  girl 
Judge  Phelps  had  left  in  her  keeping. 

These  were  the  happiest  days  that  had  ever  come  to 
this  woman,  whose  love,  ambition  and  regret  had  been  so 
intense,  and  which  each  in  turn  had  swayed  and  conquered. 
How  to  know  that  love  reigned  supreme,  never  again  to  be 
dethroned  from  her  heart,  made  her  truly  happy.  Thus 
the  blissful  davs  went  on,  each  marked  by  some  new  atten¬ 
tion  from  Jock,  who  was  now  a  constant  visitor  at  their 
home. 

There  were  delightful  drives  through  the  clear,  frosty 
air,  evenings  at  the  play,  and  long  cozv  hours  spent  with 
Dolores  and  her  at  home.  Society  nodded  approval,  and 
prophesied  that  at  an  early  day  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Phelps 
would  marry  the  rich  mine  owner. 

It  was  not  long  that  Helen  had  to  wait  for  the  event¬ 
ful  day,  from  which  she  ever  after  dated  all  things. 

The  day  came  with  a  fair  blue  sky  and  balmy  south 
wind  gently  stirring,  which  made  the  winter  air  like  spring, 
and  with  it  a  note,  even  more  eager  and  ardent  than  the  one 
he  had  sent  her,  years  before,  when  she  had  crushed  his  love 
and  nearly  wrecked  her  own  life.  Such  a  lover’s  letter ;  it 
made  her  pulses  thrill  with  trembling  ecstacy. 

Helen  tore  open  the  note  that  told  her  he  had  brought 
it  himself  and  was  awaiting  her  in  the  parlor. 

“I  will  not  keep  him  waiting  a  moment,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “I  am  done  forever  with  aught  but  tenderness  and 
truest  frankness  with  Jock  Hazelton.  I  will  go  to  him  at 
once  and  look  into  his  eyes,  which  are  the  dearest  in  all  the 
world  to  my  hungry  heart,  be  taken  into  his  strong,  eager 
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arms  and  kissed  with  love-clinging  kisses,  and  held  close  to 
his  breast.” 

Her  face  grew  pale  with  rapture  that  tided  over  her, 
as  she  stood  one  moment  before  her  mirror,  pinning  a  fra¬ 
grant  flower  in  her  hair  and  another  at  her  white  throat, 
knowing  that  she  would  look  sweeter  in  his  eyes. 

Then  as  beautiful  and  entrancing  a  woman  as  ever 
went  to  meet  an  expectant  lover,  she  went  swiftly  down  the 
velvet  piled  stairs  with  speechless  thankfulness  in  her  wild¬ 
ly  beating  heart,  with  prayers  on  her  lips  to  be  made  wor¬ 
thy  after  all  her  unworthiness,  of  this  her  one  hero  and 
king. 

Pushing  aside  the  heavy  portieres  she  saw  Jock  Ha- 
zelton  standing,  impatiently  waiting,  beside  a  stand  on 
which  stood  a  j  ardinere  containing  Dolores7  favorite  flower. 
His  eager,  handsome  face  plainly  showed  his  surprise  at 
her  appearance. 

He  came  forward  and  took  her  hand,  saying,  “I  am 
afraid  they  have  forgotten  to  tell  Miss  Dolores  that  I  am 
waiting  for  her.  I  sent  her  a  note  and  am  expecting  her. 
Is  she  not  at  home,  Mrs.  Phelps  ?” 

This  is  what  it  had  all  come  to;  another  woman  had 
won  the  prize. 

Mrs.  Phelps  had  self-control  enough  to  make  some  con¬ 
ventional  reply,  and  then  groped  blindly  back  to  her  room, 
realizing  that  as  “One  sows  so  they  must  reap.77 

Presently  Dolores  came  into  the  room,  where  she 
found  our  hero,  blushing  like  a  school  boy,  who  at  once 
said : 

“Did  you  receive  my  note,  Miss  Dolores  ?”  When  he 
replied  that  she  had  not,  Jock  blurted  out  the  old,  old 
story,  but  ever  new  to  lovers. 

Dolores  shyly  confessed  that  she  had  loved  him  almost 
from  the  first.  She  wanted  to  tell  Helen  at  once,  but  Jock, 
more  worldly  wise,  and  remembering  the  look  on  Mrs. 
Phelps7  face  when  he  had  asked  for  Dolores,  persuaded 
Dolores  to  wait  until  later. 

After  the  lovers  had  separated,  Dolores  went  in  search 
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of  Helen,  to  tell  her  of  Jock’s  love,  and  was  pained  beyond 
description  when  Helen  replied  that  she  didn’t  wish  to  be 
disturbed,  as  she  had  a  headache.  Dolores,  poor  child, 
crept  to  bed,  with  her  new~foutid  happiness  somewhat 
dampened  at  Helen’s  repulsing  her  for  the  first  time  in  all 
the  years  of  their  acquaintance. 

When  Jock  came  next  day  Dolores  told  him  that  she 
feared  Helen  was  displeased  with  her  for  some  cause,  and 
Jock  requested  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Phelps. 

After  waiting  until  his  patience  was  nearly  exhausted, 
she  came  into  the  room,  and  her  appearance  startled  him. 
She  seemed  to  have  aged  years  in  as  many  hours.  He 
told  her  that  he  loved  Dolores  and  wanted  to  marry  her. 

Mrs.  Phelps  replied  that  “Dolores  was  of  age  and 
could  please  herself,”  and  then  the  interview  closed.  Thus 
this  woman  who  had  once  been  so  much  to  him  went  out 
of  his  life  forever. 

A  few  days  later  Washington  society  was  informed 
that  Mrs.  Phelps  had  departed  for  Europe,  and  that  Miss 
Phelps  would  remain  with  some  friends  in  the  city  until 
her  trousseau  was  prepared,  when  she  would  marry  Jock 
Hazelton,  the  popular  young  mining  man  from  Idaho. 

Helen  granted  Dolores  one  interview  before  she  de¬ 
parted,  in  which  she  revealed  to  Dolores  that  she  was  not 
Judge  Phelps’  daughter,  and  that  her  father  was  a  Coeur 
d’Alene  Indian,  and  her  mother  a  captive  white  woman. 

This  information  almost  crushed  Dolores,  and  her 
first  thought  was,  “Will  Jock  love  me  as  well  when  he 
knows  this  ?” 

Dolores  had  loved  Judge  Phelps  dearly,  and  now  to 
be  told  that  he  was  not  her  father  seemed  cruel.  On  J ock’s 
next  visit  Dolores  told  him  the  story  that  Helen  had  re¬ 
lated  to  her. 

Jocfc  took  Dolores  in  his  arms  and  comforted  her,  tell¬ 
ing  her  he  loved  her  just  the  same  and  that  when  they 
were  married  he  would  take  her  to  the  Indian  reservation. 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  to  Dolores  the  full  details 
of  the  romantic  story  of  her  own  birth,  her  mother’s  life, 
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and  the  character  of  the  brave  Louise  Sihone,  as  he  had 
learned  it  at  the  reservation  the  winter  of  the  first  stam¬ 
pede.  He  also  told  her  how  he  had  met,  after  Helen  had 
rejected  him,  an  old  prospector  who  had  been  a  member  of 
that  immigrant  train,  and  had  managed  after  the  massacre 
to  crawl  away,  wounded,  and  hide  until  the  Indians  had 
left  the  field.  The  old  prospector  told  him  that  the  baby 
girl  adopted  by  Louise  Sihone  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Carruthers,  the  brother  of  Helen’s  father,  and  that  her 
name  was  Mary. 

Jock  had  often  heard  Mrs.  Carruthers  speak  of  her 
brother-in-lav/  and  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to  the  Golden 
West  to  seek  their  fortune,  and  recognized  in  Dolores  the 
daughter  of  Mary  Carruthers  and  cousin  to  Helen. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Dolores  when  her  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Helen  was  told  her.  It  explained  also  why  it 
was  they  were  drawn  to  each  other  when  first  they  met,  and 
Helen  was  a  poor  girl  and  Dolores  the  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  Judge  Phelps. 

The  blow  that  Llelen  meant  to  deal  Dolores  by  telling 
her  she  was  a  halfbreed  Indian  recoiled  on  Helen  when 
she  learned  later  from  a  letter  Dolores  wrote  her,  that  Do¬ 
lores  was  her  own  nearest  living  relative  and  the  wife  of 
the  man  she  loved  above  everything  else  in  the  world. 

Such  is  fate,  Nemesis. 

A  few  weeks  later  Jock  and  Dolores  were  married  in 
the  presence  of  a  few  intimate  friends,  Congressman  Hol¬ 
brook  giving  the  bride  away. 

Their  home  is  in  the  Capital  City  of  Colorado,  where 
Jock  looks  after  his  mining  interests  and  devotes  his  leisure 
time  and  a  portion  of  his  abundant  means  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  suffering  humanity. 

Their  summers  are  spent  at  De  Smet  Mission,  on  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  Indian  Reservation,  where  Dolores  inherited 
the  broad  acres  of  her  ancestors  and  does  all  in  her  power 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  her  race,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  good  Louise  Sihone,  her  brave  grand¬ 
mother. 
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The  labor  troubles  in  Idaho  are  dragging  their  slow 
length  along,  and  commissions,  committees  and  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  “bull-pen”  affairs  ^succeed  each  other  with 
monotonous  frequency. 

Unless  men  change  their  nature,  these  troubles  will 
continue. 

When  the  mine  owners  are  satisfied  with  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  and  content  to  pay  a  fair  and  living  wage,  they  will 
cease.  If  they  will  stop  their  scheming  the  working  men 
will  meet  them  half  way.  Then  the  troubles  which  have 
caused  such  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes 
will  be  removed.  Then  this  latest  gem  in  the  crown  of 
Idaho  will  shine  forth  in  splendor.  Then  will  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  greatest  mineral  region  in  America  he  coined 
to  its  greatest  extent  and  all  its  inhabitants  be  benefited 
and  rejoice. 


The  End. 
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